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HENRY E. ABBEY. 








Professional Cards. 


Prefesstonal Cards payable strictly in adrance., 





THE MUSICAL 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor, 


Concert, Oratorio and Voca! Instruction. 
Studio, 138 Fifth avenue. 








Miss NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO, 


ements for Concert, Oratorio or Opera. 
t avst Street, New York 


Open to Eng 
_ Address 47 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 sth Avenue, Ne New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


. $8 Music Hall, s7th St. and Ave., N. Y. 
Stupios ; { 41 tet ty ee: 


Resumes Teaching October 9. 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 r. m. only.) 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, + 5 Rast ath Street, New York. 


MONSIE UR HENRI FALCKE, 


Piano Virtuoso. 
pies prize of Ly Paris Copgergnnoye. Lessons in 
ying and Theory. Mr. F. e speaks Eng- 
lish, Gerana and Spanish. Address, -¥ Aesene Victor 
Hugo, Paris. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Voca! Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near ors Street, New York. 


Mr. FRITZ GIESE, 
Violoncellist, 

Can be secured for Concerts, Musicales and a limited 
gumber of Pupils this season. Apply for Dates, 
Terms, &c.,to MAX BACHERT, 

Everett House, New York. 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 

Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and oe. 
Hours at residence (so West ssth Street) 12 to 1, Stu- 
dio: 49 West Twentieth street, (Cnurch of the Ho'y 
Communiog), New York. 
ALFRED CABEL, 

Professor of Singing to North Texas Female Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Chickering Hall, Room 6, Fifth Ave. and 18th St. 
New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


Conpuctor anp Soro Pianist. 
” Pupils received for piano or oratorio and operatic 
répertoire, For terms, &c., address 
174 West s8th Street, New York, 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 

A. J. Goopaicn, author of *‘ Complete Musical Ana- 
lysis,” “ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” (from the 
"s standpoint), ** Music as a Language,”’ &c 

LOCK BOX 976, CHICAGO. 
Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 
Professor at the Scuanwanxa Conservatory for 


Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave.. New York. 
































v 





EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Author of “ Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
Voice Training Exercises,” “The Voice from a 
Practical Standpoint,”’ “* Vocal Reinforcement,” x 
Summer Term at Round Lake. N. 
Studio, 96 Kast 29d Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Some < Club, Professor of 
Violin Cenvent of the Sacred 
Address 346 East 87th Street, “4 York. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction, 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 


Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 


Church Festivals, Oratorio and Ballad Concerts. 
106 W 106th St., New York. 


WALTER PETZET, 
Pianist and Composer. 


Resitanee, ys 6gth Street. 
23 sth Avenue, New Yor 
Studios: } ion Fulton Street, Wissner Hall, Brooklyn. 














EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO. 
(Prima Donna) 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor, 


Vocat Iwstrrurs, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 


N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 

accept the direction of a choral societ 
323 East rath Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
st East 87th Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


‘Vocal Culture, 123 West 9th Street, New York. 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso 
Author of the “Violoncello School,” published by 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, receives pupils 
84a Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany. 














Miss AMY FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 31st Street, New York. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
202 Thirty-Seventh Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora- 
torio, Concert Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave, New York. 


Mme. LABLACHE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
For terms address New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York, 


W. W. LAUDER, 
Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 147 East 18th Street. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 


of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 
Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
ie Soumetinn. 
Particular ai 


ish language in song. 
‘Address, ‘STRINWAY H LL. 
Studio, 26 East 234 Street, New York. 


acer” E. BRISTOL, 


ocal Instruction. 
Rooms 27 and P Music Hall, pon Street and 
qth Avenue, New York City. 




















EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West zoth Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHU R BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 





Mrs. BELLA 
THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano, 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, Vocal 
and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Oratorio 


” Studio: 123 West 39th street, New York. 





JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin and ‘Cello Virtuosos. 
Will accept Concert Engagements ; also a limited 
number of Pupils. Address 
120 ast s6th Street, New York. 








GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of 
Piano anp Composition, 
1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


HARRISON MILLARD, 


Vocal Instructor, 
No. 19 East 14th Street, New York. 








| GUSTAV HINRICHS, 


VocaL Srupio; 


Opera A SPECIALTY. 


124 East 23d St., New York City. |. 
| 

WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. | 
| 


| 








COURIER. 


FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN, 


32 W. 123d STREET, NEW YORK. 
At Ohickering Hall, 


MONDAYS FROM 3 TO 5 P.M. 





Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 


The Celebrated Dramatic Contralto. 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


The Hetherington, 
571 Park avenue, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture ror West 56th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 











Mur. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


Mr. ALBERT PARDO, 
Tenor. 
Can be secured for Concertsand Musicales. Apply for 


Dates and Terms to MAX BACHERT, 
Everett House, New York. 





PAUL TIDDEN 
Pianist. 
Address from December 15 care of THe Musica 
Courtgr, 19 Union Square, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
7: East sad Street, New York. 
Must. EMMA RODERICK. 


Rapid Devel and C Education of the 


a 


Voice. 123 West 3oth Street, New York. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Care of Tue Musicat Covurizr, New York. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 























Tur LILLIE BERG 
VOCAL SCHOOL, 
A ffording a complete Musical Education. 
America's recognized exponent of Lamperti. 

Possessing special certifiates as Accompanist and 
Assistant Teacher for three years. 

Artists’ and Teachers’ Course with Certificate. Cir- 
cular. 12 West 6oth Street, New York. 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Violin Virtuoso. 


Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
106 and 108 East 23rd Str.et, New York. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 


SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.—RO5les passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Reci- 

tative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 

CONCERT.—Suitable répertoire formed, displaying 

to the best advantage the individual character- 
istics of each singer. 








Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists um 
Samiliar with the language. 


Reception Hours: 1to3 P.M 


Studio: 78 Firrn Ave. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction and Lectures. 
Steinway Hall, New York 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, 


Pianist. 
V Kettenbriickengasse 7, Vienna, Austria. 


Miss ROSA LINDE, 


Contralto. 


For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 East r4th street, New York. 


MR. PERLEE V. JERVIS 


Teacher of the Piano. 
Mason's Touch and Technic. 
Studio, Comegic Music Hall, New York. 














Mrs. ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shakespeare, 
London. Culture, ifuees in Harmony and 


Counterpoint. sah to we Wes th N r 
est 591 street, ‘ew York. 


HELENE vo VON s DOENHOFF, 


Prima Reeee Contralto, 


Opera, Concerts, Festiva. 
Address, care a Hall, New York. 








FRANK DERIALP,  —> 


Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York, 


CLARENCE LUCAS, Mus. Bac., 


Of the Conservatoire of Paris, eau 
Composer and Teacher. 


CLARA ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &, 
Solo Pianist. 


Board per year, $250. 
19 Portland Terrace, Regent’s Park, N. W., London, 
England. 








WILLIAM C. CARL, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 


Instruction given on the large Roosevelt Organ ig 
the First Presbyterian Church (Fifth Avenue and rath 
Steet) after Septemner 1. Pianoand Theory at Studio, 


Address (Studio), 57 West 17th St., New York, 


FRANK ELMORE, 


. BARITONE VOCALIST, 
li d h f th i 
oice specialist an i teacher sth Street New fore 





CONRAD WIRTZ, 


Pianist and Teacher, 
Professor of Piano at Grand Conservator 
Private Studio: 2195 Seventh Ave., in York, 
Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, _ 
The legitimate Francesco Lamperti REPRESENTATIVE, 
(See Musicat Courier, September 27). 

Vocal instruction from foundation to stage. Thor- 
ough groundwork, brilliant finish, grand opera (ac- 
cording to tradition), oratorio, concert, church ; pro- 
fessionals coached (with scena) ; five languages en, 

124 East ath Street, New York. 


LUDWIG DORER, 
Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Pianoforte 
Playing, especially for the works of Bach, +5 
(last Sonatas) and Liszt. (Correct Phrasing.) 
between i2and 2. 1062 Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. nt 


Miss JENNIE DUTTON, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 


Instruction Tuesdays and Fridays. 
25 Madison avenue, New York. 


LYMAN BRACKETT, | 


PIANO, ORGAN ~ CONDUCTING, 
2 Tremont Street, 
Chickering “fall Building. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher. 
Leschetizky Method. 
Studio, No. g Music Hall, 57th St., and 7th Ave. 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instrection, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS A. GERLACH, 


Voice Specialist 
Director New York Normal Conservatory 
122 East 27th street, New ¥ 
































CARYL FLORIO’S 
Practical }Harmony. 


A new work on Elementary Harmony—a simple but 
comprehensive treatment of the subject. Music Teachers 
es MY y will find it complete in every 

rice, $2 per co’ 

Key To Fiorio’s Pascrecac Harmony, $2.00, 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E.9thSt., NewYork ;215 Wabash Ave.,Uhicago. 


THE GEORGE M. GREENE 
VOCAL SCHOOL 


Combines the advantages of able instruction 
approved methods and a refined musical home. 
Pupils fll prominent positions. Special train- 
ing for those desiring to teach. 
Circulars sent on application. Address 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 
425 West 22d Street, New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 3 





the Virgil Practice Clavier. 








“ The most useful and complete ally of the plano 
in existence.’’ 


‘*DEAR SIR—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice. 


Yours truly, 
I, J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 


For ac- 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





‘The Pracrice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 


WILLIAM MASON, 


LLL LOLOL LOLOL LLL AAD 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase, 


and new Illustrated Catalogue, 


Send for rental purchase plan 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 





PROF. RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 


30 East Twenty-third Street (Madison Square) 


Mr. and Mrs. THE oO. 1. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio ;: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Accompanist and Concert Organist. 


Organ Oratorio Accompaniments a specialty. 
With F. E. Bristol, Room 27, C arnegie Music Hall. 





GENEVRA JOHNSTONE 
BISHOP, 
Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
2505 Michigan Avenue, 
_ Chicago, | Ill, 


WILLIAM H. LEE, BARITONE, 


Late of American Emma Juch and 
Clara Louise Kellogg Opera Company, 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: f Fifth avenue, Room 7, New York. 
(Tuesdays and Saturdays. ) 








Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories, 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress, For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


DR. HENRY HUBERT HAAS 


(Pupil of Kurreratn and Ferp. Hier), 





Teaches Piano, Singing, Theory and 


Harmony, Composition. 


Sreciatty.— Training young musicians for teaching 
and concert playing. Assistance in securing positions 
given to deserving pupils. 

Terms moderate. Room, board and practice piano 
at his residence, or in Roanoke or Salem cities, Va. 
Beautiful, healthy country, with temperate winter 
climate, 

REFERENCES: 
“Alllam and know in music I owe to my teacher, 


~ Hass. ”—Reno B. Myers, Pianist and Professor at 
¢ Broad Street Conservatory, Philadelphia (second 


year), 

iff ir. Haas’ aid to me in mastering the technical 

ifficulties of modern music, and his hints on teaching, 

M vg been invaluable to me asa teacher of music. 

ingten ae, Haxcowe, Tipton Female Seminary, Cov- 

ng, Tenn, 

“ Dr. Haas’ instruction has been invaluable to me in 

hia Own teaching experience. I heartily recommend 
to those who desire to become true students of 


music,” —Anna B, Zerer, Zeter’s School, Salem, Va. 
ee 


7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. S. N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 








Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


297 East Indiana Street, 





CHICAGO. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu 
ated advantages of years of successful operation. 
(nstructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Blocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free may al equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars ad 


BE, EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 23d St. New York. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
“eone0.  ABRMANN WOLFP, 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 
Senp For CATALOGUE. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 





WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, ....._—siOPiano. 
CALVIN B. CADT,.. 3 -s:te Se o FO 
VITTORIO CARPI, ... ae ee 
veo EDDY, . Organ. 

. E. JACOBSOHN, Violin. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


WILLIAM 0, CARL, 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


(Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris.) 
Tour of the United States and Canada, 
SEASON 1893-94. 


For open dates address, 
57 West 17th Street, New York. 


JAMES BELLAR’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


’ tarmens, &c. 

















SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY ( OF UUSIC, 


No. 837 BAST G8Sth STREET, NEW YORK. 





The Conservatory opens Monday, September 18. 
Examinations begin Monday, September 11. 
Students can enter at any time. Write for catalogue and particulars. 





Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRASDYDAN, GwARMANYT. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. DUring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolff, Mus. 
Doc.,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fihrmann, Music Director Hipner, Organist Janssen; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitzmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fritul. ven 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
branches. Principal admission times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the offices of Tus Musica Courter and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Directer. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 20 and 35. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Genoz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt, 
ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof, Karl Klindworth. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory) ; Klindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz, Dr. Jedlitzka, 
Leipholz, W. Berger (piano); Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin) ; ; Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt (voice, Stockhausea 
method and history of music); Dr, Reimann (history of music and musical form). 

Applications for the winter semester 1893-4 must be made with Prof. Klindworth on Tuesdays and Fridays 
from 4to6 P. M., at Potsdamerstrasse 20; with Ph. Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon from 4 te 
6, at otsdamerstrasse 35- 


Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 


THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER, 
The Training 











26 W. 15th Street, 
Near Fifth Avenue. 


By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 


Appress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 


THE BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


1331 SOUTH BROAD STREET, 
716 NORTH BROAD street, | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 


Thorough and Complete in Every Department. All Branches Taught. 30 Eminent Professors, including 


GILBERT R. COMBS, Piano a eo ga HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc., Theoretical Department. 
EMIL GASTEL, Vocal Department EDWIN ATLEE BRILL, Violin Department. 
JOHN W. POMMER, Jr.. Organ Depnrtment. 
Unequaled Free Advantages. Complete Band and Orchestra Department, 
For terms, hours, catalogues and full particulars, address GILBERT RK. COMBS, Director, 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing as any piano. 
The Mechanica! Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 


Leipzig, Germany. 








HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 


Musical Bureau, 
831 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


LEADING ARTISTS. 


ESTABLISHED 13867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Or. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Cong, Receptions, 
-, arranged, 





New England Conservatory of Music. 

Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée, 

Caru Fagiren, Director, ; 

Music, Elocution, Literature, Languages, Fine Arts 
and Tuning, 

Send for Illustrated Calendar. 

Frank W. Hace, General Manager, 
Boston, Mass. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


6gth Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 











WM, BAYNE, Bandmaste:, 


53 Third Ave., 


Music furnished for _ Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 


DORA V. BECKER, 


CONCERT VIOLINISTE. 


FOR TERMS, &c. ADDRESS 
1348 Lexington Ave., New York, 





Our Catalogue. terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rreg op 


hie ’s 
STAINED VENEERS, 
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THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO 00.: 


MINN. 


FARIBAULT, 


THE MUSICAL ¢ COURIER. 








a 


MAN UFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR FOR CATALOGUE, 





NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AnD IMPORTERSB, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 


NEW YORK. 
BOLE AGENTS forth UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 


CHAPPELI &« CoO., ) 
ROBT. COCES « CoO., 
7B. CRAMER cc CO. ; 
HOPWOOD « CREW, 
HUTCHINGS « ROMER, 
7. ce J. HOPERINSON, J 





London, England. 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
t# Please write for these lists and catalogues. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Strest, NEW YORE. 


NLULIZ & BAUER, 


-—~ MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH E:sS 
Brooxzxuyn, N. YW. 


ZBanmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 

















CHEMICAL EDENELLS, CHINESE, SILK AND COPENHAGEN 


STRINGS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHR. CARL OTTO, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY. 


All kinds of Musical Instruments and 
parts thereof. 


Collection of _ ty the Chienge Exposition, 


R. SINGEWAL 


MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 


Accordions and Symphonion Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 


EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREE, 
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y GERMANY, 








STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO.STECK & C0., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 


mansnatt PIANOS: 


They are known everywhere and are univer. 
& WE N ' sally respected for their inherent merit. 
911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, Xi. Y, 


W .H, WILLIAMS, Pres, W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres, A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec, and Treas, 


THE ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut 7 Saured Veneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 





THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 





NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave, 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 











ih ADEL PHIA _ PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY}; 
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TRADE MARK, REGISTERED, 
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ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. _ $end for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 


BOOSEY & CO., == 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. Siete: Camics Shean tee he, 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


hissems & Suet eatin anes 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES BATH, London, England. 
EDWIN ASHDOWN 


PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
ACTION (LIMITED), 


MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
MACHINERY, 


Publishers of the Celebrated Asupown Eprtion, 
Boring Lathes with all necessary Chucks, Pinning 





Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 


"J BOOSEY EDITION 





Catalogue No. 1.—Music for Piano. 
ng 2.—Vocal Music. ; 
Machines, Gluing Machines, Circular Cutters, Bridle : No. 3 Meee = Sd &e  ~- ~ 


; ; : Violin. Tenor. Violoncello, Voice, Piano and Vio 
Tip Punches and all other Special Machinery and leatelin.: Ceaeuaia: rille Bands (small or full). 
Tools required for Action making; all of approved Coppiogse No. 5.—Music for Flute. Cornet. Clarinet 


design and superior workmanship. Catalogue No. 6.—Music for Organ and Harmonium, 


NEW YORK: 1 & 3 UNION SQUARE. 
Toronto, Canada : 68 King St., W. 
London, England: 19 Hanover Sq. 

@™ CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


Special Machinery designed and constructed. 


N. ERLANDSEN, 


172 CENTRE STREET, - NEW YORK. 








MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 


PIANIST ve 
Applications, Correspondence * New Music to PIAN O HAR DWARE, 


becentto Avenue D and 11th Street, 
Concert Direction, HERMANN WOLFF, 
NEW YORK. 


Beriin W., AM CARissaD 19. 


Established . 1 850. 


The Carl Barckhoff 
Church Organ Company, 


—— BUILDERS OF — 


Church Organs, 


Salem, Ohio. Sen ; 
Owing to our large facilities, we are enabled & ‘ 
to fill all orders promptly and in comparatively — 
short time, if desired. 














bien & KOTRADE, 


LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 


And the best finished and select Ebony PJANO SHARPS 


In their world renowned factories, now 47 YEARS in existence, provided 
with the latest mechanical improvements, 





First Award—London Exposition, 1884. 

The Prano Actions and PIANO SHARPS of MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE are 
exceedingly durable and please everyone. 

Wide-awake Representatives wanted in America, as the firm is prepared to 
introd.ce its product here and give thorough satisfaction. 














PATENTED, 


The REGINA is the first and only Music Box 
manufactured in the United States. 

The REGINA plays thousands of popular and 
sacred melodies by means of indestructible 
metallic tune sheets. 

The REGINA excels in qostey and volume of 
tone as well as general durability. 

The REGINA has a clock work whose parts are 
interchangeable throughout, and repairs, if 
any, will not cause the trouble and expense 
always experienced with imported music 
boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished in any style 
and size for Parlor or Concert use ; in upright 
artistically ornamented case connected with 
a hall clock,or as automaton with money 
drop attachment. 


} THE REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., 


20 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J N. J. 
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ORGAN 
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AND 
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OF 


' TO-DAY. 


AGENTS WANTED Sines. cstaiseuctte' shee 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA.’ 
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THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 
Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 


THE SYMPHONION for purity and 


sonority of tone is unexcelled. 


THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 
similar instruments, because of solidity of 
construction and elegance of appearance. 


THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 


several thousand of the most select musical 
compositions. 








MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS not 
©) handling the SY MPHONION should not neglect 
to introduce it at once, 
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UR Productions of the present year are 


the finest we have ever offered, and 


represent both in exterior finish 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture, We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public. 
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CHICKERING 
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791 Tremont Street, 








BOosTOoNn. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION NEW PATENT 
OF ——— COLUMBI VIOLIN 
PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. CHIN REST. 


William Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C. M.,and 

Bxaminers:} Aimer: Ross Parsons, A. C. M. 

Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, #4 Vice-President, 

R. Huntington Wood , Organ Department. 

Frederick C. Packard, Operatic Director. 

John C. Griggs, LL. D., Ph. D., Musical Director. 





Residence Department for Pupils from a distance. 
Circulars sent on application. Address 


H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 EK. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
DANIEL MAYER, 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


PADEREWSHI, 


Ssumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- 
geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 
mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, 
and the principal vocal! and instrumenta! celebrities. 





Note Change of Address 
to larger premises: 
18 Great Marlborough Street, 
LONDON, W. 








Will fit any Violin from one-eighth gize 
to largest Viola. Can be more quickly put 
on or taken off than any other. Neatest in 
appearance, strongest, and in every) way 
the best Chin Rest. : 

For sale all Music Dealers, or agnt on 
receipt of $1.25 by f 


88 Court St., 


ELIAS HOWE CO., soston ‘mass: 





CARPENTER 
ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed. 
We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 
New York City. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 





CABLEGRAMS, “ Liszt, London.” 


Brattleboro, Vt., U. S. A. 


J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MATFAIOGAN'Y. 


MANUFACTURER. AND DEALER 1N 


ALL KINDS OF GUT» SAWED VENEERS, 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, ? CHICAGO. 


ESTEY. 


To Tue Traber: 


No Organ is so easily sold and so 
little trouble after it is sold as the 


ESTEY. 


To Tue Customer: 

No Organ offered you represents as 
much experience, progress, merit and satis- 
faction as the 


ESTE Y. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 
Western Representatives: 


LYON, POTTER & CO., 
CHICAGO. 











Eastern Representatives: 


N. STETSON & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK CITY: 


GEO: W. HERBERT, (8 East (7th Street. 
S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 


JAMES CAMPION, ERI 


PIANO CASES, PIANOS. 


$12 to 316 East 95th Street. 
PIANO PANELS 


SAWED, CARVED AND ENGRAVED. 











MERRILL PIANO CO., 


165 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Wood Work of Every Description. 











WEBER, 
GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Warerooms : 
Manufactories :121, 123, (25, 127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 156, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK, 





Fifth Avenue, corner 


West Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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ES, Anton Seidl will be the foremost conductor of 
the Sunday night concerts to be given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House during the season. 
TRAINING at a gnat and swallowing a camel is 
suggested by the fact that the Musical Union 
will not allow Anton Hegner to play in the Symphony 
Orchestra, yet allows the German Military Bands to 
carry away good American money from the Madison 
Square Garden. 


N alate interview Lamoureux related that he was 
the object of countless insults and threatenings 
when he proposed to produce ‘‘ Lohengrin ” in 1887. 
“IT received,” he said, ‘‘no fewer than 500 insulting 
letters, half of which threatened me with death. On 
the evening I went under the protection of twenty of 
my friends, armed with revolvers, and four policemen 
sent to guard me. The walls were placarded with 
‘Death to Lamoureux.’ To cap the climax I received 
a letter that informed me that my only daughter 
would be killed the moment I gave the signal to be- 
ginthe opera. Mrs. Fides Devris, who had to play 
‘Elsa’ received a dispatch which assured her that a 
bomb would be exploded as soon as she appeared on 
the stage.” Lamoureux added that all this was got- 
ten up by composers and publishers, and was not the 
outcome of Chauvinism. 


HE London “ Times,” dated November 15, con- 


tained the following: 

A Reuter telegram from Berlin states that Mr. Theodor Wachtel, 
the German tenor, died yesterday afternoon. He was born in Ham- 
burg in 1823 and made his first appearance in 1849. His renown soon 
Spread, and after fulfilling engagements in a number of German 
Provincial towns he went to Vienna, where he sang in the Court 
Opera. Later he was engaged at the Royal Opera House, in Berlin. 
He also appeared several times in London and Paris, while in 1871 he 
made a successful tour in the United States. 


Wachtel was not a great artist. While in America 
he was managed by Mr. De Vivo, who also person- 


ally conducted the tour through Syria of David the 
Hebrew Harpist of the Court of King Saul. De Vivo 
never tires of expatiating upon the merits of this ar- 
tist, of his golden tone, and above all his agility in 
ducking the whizzing javelins and spears of the sadly 
distressed Saul. De Vivo claims to have been press 
agent to Moses and says he had a hand in the books; 
but we must draw the line somewhere, even at this 
sempiternal manager. 
IRECTOR ERDMANN JESNITZER, of the City 
Theatre, Liibeck, is making the attempt to re- 
store in ‘‘ Der Freischiitz ” the scenes between ‘‘ The 
Hermit” and ‘‘ Agatha,” with which the work was 
intended to begin, but which Weber, by the advice of 
his wife, struck out. It is undoubtedly impossible to 
give them immediately after the jubilant close of the 
overture without injuring the effect of the following 
scenes. They will be produced as a vorspiel to the 
overture. Weber's original objection to the omission 
of these scenes, which the librettist, Fr. Kind, also 
deemed necessary for a thorough explanation of the 
action, must have been soon removed, although it 
cannot be denied that their restoration gives a better 
understanding of the appearance later of ‘‘ The Her- 
mit” and of,‘‘Agatha’s ” allusions to the roses received 
from him as a token, events which without these 
scenes lack motive. Mr. Méricke, of Berlin, has un- 
dertaken to set to music these scenes as they appear 
in Reclam’s edition of the text, using in his task 
Weber motives. The Liibeck public is invited to 
give its vote on the innovation on its first public 
presentation. 





ITH reference to Mr. Saint-Saéns’ music to ‘‘ An- 
tigone,” in which he seeks to reproduce the 
style of the ancient Greek music, it may interest 
those whose tastes lead them in the same direction to 
learn that there has been found at Delphi a slab of 
marble bearing a hymn dedicated to Apollo, with 
musical characters engraved over eachsyllable. The 
marble, it is thought, belongs to the second century 
before Christ, and it is said that the notation is that 
of Aristoxenus, the musical writer and a pupil of 
Aristotle. 

There are several fragments of ancient Greek 
music in existence. Among known examples are a 
fragment of a hymn to Calliope in the Paris library, 
a portion of a pean to Apollo in St. Petersburg, and 
a fragment from the Orestes of Euripides; this last 
belongs to the Austrian Archduke Rainer, and was 
shown at the recent Vienna Exhibition. Facsimiles 
will be found in Coussemaker’s ‘‘ Histoire de l’har- 
monie au moyen age” of some odes, and an example 
from an ancient manuscript is given by Lavoix in his 
‘‘Histoire de la Musique.” We are not ignorant of 
the ancient Greek notation, as has been too hastily as- 
sumed. Alypius of Alexander (his date is a little 
uncertain, probably the second century after Christ), 
left a work, the English translation of which is ‘ In- 
troduction to Music.” This is quoted from largely 
by Boethius and Kircher. 

In his chapter ‘‘ Tones,” the ancient Greek writer 
gives and describes the current Greek signs of mu- 
sical notation. These are nothing more than the 
Greek capitals mutilated, inverted and variously con- 
torted; as they used different signs for the same 
sounds and their durations for each separate instru- 
ment, and the voice, the number of these employed 
was very large. A reference to the Greek musical 
characters will be found in the Appendix to Hawkins’ 
“History.” From the Greek plan was derived the 
simplified letter system of the Romans, 








LEONCAVALLO. 

N a late interview Mr. R. Leoncavallo gives a few 
I personal details of his career. ‘‘I was born,” he 
said, ‘‘in Naples in 1858, the son of Judge-President 
Leoncavallo and Virginia Dauria, a daughter of a 
famous Neapolitan painter. I studied in the Naples 
Conservatory, and at sixteen entered on a tour as 
pianist. At Bologna I heard for the first time 
‘Tannhiduser,’ the first work of Wagner's I ever 
knew. This new art made a deep impression on me, 
and I began to study it ardently. After I had stud- 
ied and comprehended Wagner's tetralogy, I formed 
the resolution to embody in a tetralogy the whole 
Italian Renascence, while I wrote a musical drama in 
the strict Italian sense, and produced on the stage an 
epic poem. At Bologna I made the acquaintance of 
Wagner, who was there for the production of his 
‘Rienzi,’ and in the only conversation I had with 








him, I spoke to him of my project. He listened 





kindly and smiled at my juvenile enthusiasm. He 
encouraged me to persevere in carrying out my idea, 
and not to be alarmed at the difficulties and struggles 
I would have to face. While talking, he abruptly 
pulled off his famous cap, seized between his fingers a 
lock off his white hair, and said, ‘Voves, se lutte encore.’ 

“This conversation was very beneficial to me, 
because it taught me that a like work could not 
easily be achieved, and during all the bitterness of 
my subsequent struggles I had always before my 
eyes the figure of the patriarch, with his ‘voyez je 
lutte encore.’ The historical researches for my 
tetralogy took six years’ work. Then I traveled to 
earn my living as a concert pianist, all over the 
world. I was in Egypt, Turkey, Greece, Germany, 
Belgium and Holland, finally in Paris, where I lived 
several years. In 1888 I had completed the text of 
‘The Medici,’ and went to Milan to communicate 
the fact to the publisher Ricordi. The idea pleased 
him and he made a contract with me, by which I was 
to write the music on his account. A year later the 
opera was finished, but Ricordi refused to publish it. 
After a long delay of three years and four months I 
wrote the libretto and music of ‘ Pagliacci,’ and 
offered both to Sonzogno, After the success with 
this piece I cancelled the contract with Ricordi, 
paying him a penalty, and made a new one with 
Sonzogno.” 





POOR RUBINSTEIN. 
UBINSTEIN is quoted as saying: ‘‘The Jews 
consider me a Christian, the Christians a Jew, 
the classicists a ‘ music of the future’ man, the ‘ music 
of the future ’ men aclassicist, the Russians a German, 
and the Germans a Russian.” 








EMOTIONALITY IN BRAHMS MUSIC. 
NDER this very attractive caption Mr, E. lren- 
aeus Stevenson sends us a few well thought and 
well wrought ideas on a subject that has always been 
dear tous. Brahms, so complex, has also a heart, a 
great heart ; the heart of Germany is in his music, a 
point which even that delightfully crazy genius, 
Pudor, admits. Brahms resisted the allurements of 
the theatre, and because he is sober, sad and pro- 
found, and Wagner is brilliant, versatile and dra- 
matic, we must not be carried away by the glitter of 
the footlights, and forget that, after all, absolute 
music, music for music's sake, and not for poetry's 
sake, not for the drama’s sake, is the greatest of all. 

It is an age in which the arts rely too much upon 
each other, This fictitious boosting, this transfusion 
of artistic blood, results in artificiality, in exotic, mor- 
bid, monstrous growths. Brahms stands like some 
huge, grim, gray sentinel, who refuses to permit the 
alien toenter his domain. He is a type, a noble type, 
and one sometimes is perforce compelled to agree 
with Von Biilow when he made up his alliterative 
trinity with the names of Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms. It was not as if the pianist wished to com- 
pare Brahms with his noble artistic forebears, but 
rather that the classical, severe spirit of Bach and 
Beethoven was emulated by the youngest one of this 
trio of masters of absolute music. But toMr, Steven- 
son's thesis. This is what he writes : 

One may suppose that if in the whole range of modern 
music there may be any one composer that we must always 
imagine as doing in his works nothing so far away from 
himself as to express defined emotions, incidents, pictures, 
sentiment of a psychologic kind, that one man is Johannes 
Brahms. All Brahms’ life long he has stood as a represen- 
tative opposer of that thing. That even Bach, Mozart, that 
even Beethoven, Schumann, Berlioz, Rubinstein or any- 
body else chose to do it is nothing to this stern, gigantic 
statured dealer in ‘‘ music in the abstract "—in music for it- 
self alone. Says Brahms: ‘I tell you no stories. I point 
no spiritual situations. Let others, less or greater that I, 
do that. I think music ought to stand on its own merits, 
tointerest. All that I do is to give you a musical work, 
now with sustained and dignified melody, now with mere 
scraps of loveliness; with a curiously beautiful use of instru- 
ments, and (as far as I can write it) a score clearly con- 
ceived in my mind, whether you understand and like it or 
not. I can’t help that. I give you what I can. Take 
what youcan. Understandwhat you can—as music. Like 
what you can—as music. Perhaps a second or third read- 
ing will make you like more.” But whether Brahms is 
able to be inwardly true to this aim, able to divorce any 
considerable measure of emotionality from his work’s heart, 
is more than an open question. Let us consider more par- 
ticularly his symphonies. We have no hint that one 
should dare to find in the first one the intimations ot war- 
fare in the heart, of irresistible regret for days and things 





that are no more, of victory over weakness, to whicha 
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voice of authority (do you recall those trombones in the last 
movement's introduction ?) urges us—but somehow the com- 
poser has written here just the kind of music, especially as 
to three of the movements, to fit that mortal case. 

In the second symphony the emotional element is very 
obtrusive—throughout is suggested a philosophic and re- 
served grief, a sense of the fact that life cannot be what 
it might have been; either lost love or lost friendship or 
lost happiness in some way is the subtraction; and the 
slow movement is profoundly elegiac. 

On our reaching the third symphony it becomes plain 
that the composer more than ever before is psychologic in 
spite of himself ; emotional in spite of himself. The first 
movement, with its tremendous, uplifting, opening theme, 
lets the secret out. It is like an imperative call to the in- 
dividual, to all the world, to be strong, struggle. to fight, 
to win—and all on the highest plane! And the second 
theme of this movement comes like a supplementary voice 
of soberer authority, more sympathetic with feeble human 
nature, but not less in the same mood of saying to us: 
** You must go on, my son ; you must go on, my daughter!” 
The whole movement is a cry to endure and to be vic- 
torious, and we are carried along on its irresistible rush 
without the power to withdraw. The first movement 
over, the second one comes to give us breath, tranquility— 
with its old church chant so prominent in it. ‘‘ Yes, re- 
ligion, if one has it, is good,” we say to ourselves, ‘‘1n 
such times—if one has it.” The storm passes us. We 
come to the third movement. We are not yet able to be 
cheerful over our conflict and sacrifice. But we are past it 
enough to be allowed an hour of deep and saddened 
retrospect, ‘It might have been! but it was not so—no 
matter,” and its—at least two—troubled queries are an- 
swered by a voice that is from above one. 

Last, the fourth movement charges us earnestly, cheer- 
fully, “ All that is done. Your world is now. Do not look 
back. Do not regret. Remember Lot's wife. Finish up 
everything. Leave no ragged edges in your action. Clear 
away all that may make you grow doubtful if you have 
done well for Duty’s sake, for Necessity's sake—nay, if it 
be not well, very well, with you.” And then with a tri- 
umph, a final, partial quotation of the first theme of high 
conflict, made now only reminiscent and not practical—as if 
to warn us that we must not forget that all life is warfare— 
the work closes. Brahms in this symphony at least is a 
philosopher and a prophet, as well as a supreme master in 
modern music, The fourth symphony is not less rich in a 
suggestiveness emphatically psychologic, on lines that 
admit of a most interesting hypothesis. Perhaps one 
may connect the four works all together as _ record- 
ing or suggesting one stern soul experience ; tragic it may 
be, but salutary and uplifting, and received with solemn 
and serene approbation of all its stages and all its moral 
result, 











THE OPERA. 
MUSICAL season without grand opera is no 
musical season at all, This truth was empha- 
sized by the dullness of last year in musical life. 
Our present operatic season, which has opened so 
brilliantly will, it is to be hoped, give fresh impetus 
to the almost stagnant condition of affairs in this city. 

Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau certainly promise 
us lots of good things. The repertory is varied, the 
singers of the highest order, and there seems no rea- 
son why the season should not be a successful one, 
and that too in the face of hardtimes. The Metro- 
politan Opera House has been thoroughly renovated 
and many important changes made. 

The fronts of the boxes and of the tiers of seats are 
decorated in ivory white and gold, with numberless 
electric lights, which bring the beautiful designs into 
prominence, There are the same two tiers of boxes 
as of old, the lower, or parterre tier for the exclusive 
use of the stockholders, except the large ‘‘omnibus” 
box, on the Thirty-ninth street side, which is for the 
use of the Vaudeville Club. On the orchestra floor 
350 additional seats have been placed, making the 
number nearly 900, and there is room behind them 
for 1,500 people to stand. This addition has been 
made without reducing the size of the old seats or in 
any way interfering with the comfort of patrons. 
The seats are upholstered in a dull red, with em- 
broidered figures, and the carpets are generally of 
the same hue, Both the main floor and the stage 
have been lowered 3% feet. Four large elevators, 
run by electric power, are on the Fortieth street side 
of the building. Each has a capacity of about thirty 


persons. 
There are 10,000 electric lights in the house, 5,000 


of them being for useon the stage. The auditorium 


is lighted by five beautiful chandeliers, one large one 
depending from the centre of the ceiling, and four of 
smaller size hung from each corner, and by the nu- 
merous lights which decorate the front of the dif- 
ferent tiers. 

The opening of the stage is 54 feet wide and 50 feet 





high. From wall to wall it is 101 feet wide, and from 
the rear wall to the curtain line 73 feet, and to the 
front of the stage 86 feet deep. This is 30 feet deeper 
and 15 feet wider than the big stage of the Audi- 
torium in Chicago. Over the proscenium arch is a 
fine painting, typical of ‘‘ Melody,” and the ceiling is 
decorated with allegorical paintings of an unusual 
order of merit. 

Here is a list of the box occupants for the ensuing 
season : 


1. Ogden Goelet. 18. Calvin S. Brice. 

2. A. D. Juillard. 19. Mrs. H. I. Barbey. 

8. R. T. Wilson. 20. D. O. Mills. 

4. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 21. J. Hood Wright. 

5. George P. Wetmore, 2. W. Seward Webb. 

6. W. K. Vanderbilt. 23. E. T. Gerry. 

7. J. J. Astor. 24. Robert Goelet. 

& Cornelius N. Bliss and M.C. 25. G. G. Haven. 
D. Borden, 26. S. O. Babcock. 

9. C, T. Barney. 27. George S. Bowdoin and Charles 

10. George F. Baker and H. C. Lanier. 
Fahnestock. 28. W. Bayard Cutting. 

11. Perry Belmont. 29. A. T. Van Nest. 

2. Henry Clewes. 30. W. C. Whitney. 

18. Edward Cooper and Henry 31. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
T. Sloane. 8. Luther Kountze. 

14. Mrs. George H. Warren. 33. Thomas Hitchcock. 

15. Adrian Iselin. 34. Heber R. Bishop. 

16. Levi P. Morton and George 3%. J. Pierpont Morgan. 
Bliss. 

17. W. D. Sloane and H. McK, 
Twombly, 


The following people occupied the additional boxes 
last Monday evening : 


36. Henry E. Abbey. 46, E. J. Tinker. 
38. Henry Gillig. 47. Mrs. Stokes. 

39. Mrs. W. A. Ogden. 48. J. H. Godfrey. 
#0. Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs. 49. James Stillman. 
41. Maurice Grau, 30. Mrs. Jackson. 


42. John B. Schoeffel. 51. Mrs. Abba. 

43. Mrs. E. L. Brese. 52. Mrs. Williams. 
44. Robert M. Thompson. 53. R.G. Remsen. 
4. G. D. Morgan. 54. J. W. Mackay. 








P1IZZ1I-P ATT, 

Sif goaded by the unceasing complaints of her 
unprogressiveness, Adelina Patti has at last sung 

in a new opera, or rathera music-drama in one act. 
‘“‘ Gabriella,” the joint production of Emilio Pizzi and 
Chas. Alfred Byrne, will be found reviewed elsewhere. 
Curiously enough, the one weak spot in this very 
fin de siécle work is the music allotted to Patti. The 
music otherwise is extremely modern, full of Wag- 
ner, and colored after the manner of the new Italian 
school, of which Ponchielli, Mascagni and Leonca- 
vallo are the exponents. Patti’s two soli are in the 
old-fashioned style, and are curiously out of har- 
mony with their surroundings. Of course the part is 
written for mezzo-soprano, as Patti's top notes have 
almost vanished. Mr. Pizzi is gifted, and it is to be 
hoped that, free from the restraints imposed upon him 
by a passée singer, he will growin the right direc- 
tion. After Patti has finished with ‘‘ Gabriella,” the 
composer will probably remodel her part in it to suit 
modern requirements, The reign of the prima donna 
tyrant has passed. The singer must go to the com- 
poser and not the composer to the singer. The cult 
of idiotic vocal virtuosity has seen its day, and the 
veritable old Italian school of broad cantabile has 
conquered. 








DALBERT’S “RUBY.” 

"ALBERT’S firstling opera, ‘‘The Ruby,” was 
D produced at Karlsruhe without the usual 
trumpet blasts of reclame, but with the hearty appro- 
bation of a select audience of amateurs and profes- 
sionals. The composer indicates its style accurately 
enough by naming it a ‘‘ Musical Tale,” and his libret- 
to is based on Hebbel’s fairy tale of the same title. 
The action can be briefly told. The daughter of the 
‘*Khalif of Bagdad” has been changed into a Ruby 
by a magician because she refused to give him three 
drops of her blood. The ‘‘ Khalif,” inconsolable for 
her loss, at first offers all his worldy goods and chat- 
tels, then his crown and kingdom to the man who 
could restore his only child. Two poor youths, 
‘* Asaf” and ‘‘ Naham,” hear of this proclamation, and 
the former is inflamed with a desire to rescue the 
king’s daughter—a desire which recalls a dream of his 
earlier days. After parting from his tricky comrade, 
‘‘ Asaf,” takes up with an old dealer in second-hand 
things who is hard of hearing and named “Soliman.” 
He displays to the astonished youth all the treasures 
of his shop. 

At the sight of the Ruby ‘ Asaf” is seized with an 
irresistible longing to possess it, and as ‘‘ Soliman” 
remains deaf to all his offers ‘‘ Asaf” steals the stone, 
is naturally arrested and condemned to death. At 
the moment of execution he is rescued in a marvelous 





manner by a mysterious old man, ‘“‘Irad.” Here 





endeth the first act. In the second ‘‘Irad” reveals 
to the delighted ‘‘ Asaf” the secret of the stone; it is 
the tomb of one still living, who can only appear at 
midnight when ‘‘ Asaf” has thrice kissed the stone, 
He kisses it and ‘‘ Bedura” appears, tells him of her 
fearful doom, but cannot inform him of the way to 
free her. So after the expiration of the midnight 
hour she sinks again into the grave of enchantment, 
‘‘ Asaf” awakes in the streets of Bagdad, and is again 
arrested while he is defending his possession of 
the stone from his false friend ‘‘ Naham.” Even when 
brought before the ‘‘Khalif” as supreme judge he 
refuses to surrender the stone, and to save it from 
the touch of other hands flings it into the Tigris, 
Up from the river comes the disenchanted ‘‘ Bedura,” 
for she is freed whenever the possessor of the stone 
throws it away ‘‘as a boy flings a pebble.” The 
‘‘Khalif” gives to the saver of his daughter his crown 
and robe, and all do homage to the new monarch, 
who with his bride ascends the throne. 

Fairy tales are not often used as the basis of serious 
opera. They are directly opposed to the drama, 
which demands truth and logical connection, while 
the Tale instead of truth gives marvels, and instead 
of logic a fanciful sequence of incidents. The danger 
of the success in such an experiment lay not in this 
fact, but in the circumstance that the audience is re. 
quired to believe in events which could appear true 
only to the mind of a child and arouse its astonish- 
ment. If the music is not able to arouse the abso- 
lutely necessary faith in the scenic events the whole 
work sinks to the level of a mere divertissement, 
without any question of higher effect. D'Albert by 
the force of genius has overcome the dangers of his 
material in its chief outlines, if not always in its de- 
tails. 

The unity of thought, which is not found in the 
text, is found in the music in noble fashion. Love is 
the Redeemer of the world. For this thought the com- 
poser has chosen a beautiful, profoundly conceived 
motive. To its sounds love springs upin ‘ Asaf’s” 
heart when he sees the Ruby, and to its penetrating 
tones the enchanted princess is freed from her grave 
inthe Ruby. This motive is really a leitmotif ; all 
other motives are connected with it, all are subordinate 
to its continuous flow, and thus in the majority of 
the scenes, in spite of the crowd of musical thoughts, 
a remarkable admirable unity is attained. The com- 
poser had a hard task enough, for amid the numerous 
episodes and the weight of long narratives by the 
characters the piece often threatened to break up asa 
whole. But this same motive heldit together, now with 
hooks of gold, now with wreaths of flowers. To it 
the humorous parts of the music formed an effective 
contrast. Certain scherzo movements of other works 
have let the world know that d’Albert is one of the 
most gifted humorists of the present day composers. 
But what he has done to the characterization of the 
comic figures in his opera leaves all his previous 
work in this line a mere promise of what he has here 
richly fulfilled. 

D'Albert as a composer of comic opera cannot but 
be the master of the genre. Look at the figure of 
the second-hand dealer—what life the music gives it! 
The motives are of astonishing plastic and clad in an 
instrumental robe, which in place of concealing only 
makes their being and nature more conspicuous. 
The scene between “‘ Soliman” and the waif ‘‘ Asaf” 
in the first act is very effective ; the music creates 
the illusion in spite of the difficulty of the text, and 
the hearer has a pleasure seldom to be found even in 
the best masterpieces of comic opera. The great 
love scene suffers from the long narratives of “ Be- 
dura.” She relates to her lover the story of her en- 
chantment down to the smallest details, and philoso- 
phizes over the possibility of her release, and not till 
all this is ended is space given to natural feeling and 
the voices of the lovers are heard in a charming 
number in the form of a free canon. If Hebbel had 
deemed it necessary to enwrap the Oriental material 
in flowery and imaginative language the composer's 
task would have been easier, in place of being im- 
peded by too many words. Mr. d’Albert must have 
made these remarks himself during the performance 
of his first opera and noted them for his future 
dramatic work. Let him boldly attack the treasure 
of comedy and choose its fairest gems, and the mas 
terpiece of the style will be speedily forthcoming. 

The tenderness and grace of the piece awoke lively 
sympathy. D’Albert was often loudly called out 
and overwhelmed with applause, and he justly a& 
signed a portion of it to the executants, especially to 
the successful conductor of the whole production, 
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Director Mottl. The other performers also merited 
praise. Mr. Plank was an inimitable representative 
of the part of ‘‘Soliman,” and Mrs. Reuss of the 
great and difficult part of ‘‘Bedura.” Although this 
figure was made of a too heroic character, the effect 
of the performance, which was really a model one, 
was delightful. Mr. Gerhduser, a new star in the sky 
of tenors, took the naive leading réle of ‘‘ Asaf” ex- 
cellently, and Mr. Nebe, the model ‘‘ Beckmesser ” of 
Bayreuth, the tricky part of his friend. Of the lesser 
parts, two, Messrs. Cords and Heller, may be men- 
tioned. The mounting of the work was excellent. 
A select audience was present at the memorable pro- 
duction, and afterward a portion of it again met in 
the hospitable house of the General Intendant, Biirk- 
len, to congratulate the composer. 

MARTIN KRAUSE. 








A THEATRICAL SCANDAL, 
T the town of Fiorenzuola, in the Province of 
Piacenza, a painful scene occurred Octaber 31. 
Miss Thea Silli, a Russian, who was singing the part 
of ‘‘Azucena” in the ‘‘ Trovator,” suddenly stopped 
and cried out, ‘‘I cannot sing any more! The con- 
ductor Bernardoni is laughing at me and making in- 
sulting remarks!” and rushed off the stage weeping. 
The conductor sprang from his seat, and with a loud, 
firm voice said, ‘‘I assure you, on my word of honor, 
that the lady lies!” hereon the clarinetist felt 
called on to add, ‘‘I assert that the conductor is an 
honorable man and excellent conductor!” During 
the discussion between the public and the artists, 
“Count Luna” and ‘‘ Manrico” found time to say a 
few words. They condemned the conduct of Miss 
Sill, The excitement reached its highest pitch 
when a Signor Fulvio clambered up from the stalls 
on to the stage, and in a thundering voice shouted, 
“Ifthe orchestra has any row with ‘ Azucena,’ they 
must make it up by and bye; at present the perform- 
ance must go on, for the public has paid its money 
and wants to hear singing, not yelling.” This speech 
was loudly applauded, and ‘‘ Azucena” thought it 
advisable to temporarily suppress her wrath and play 
her part to the end. 











fRACONTEUR, 





HORRIBLE idea has entered my skull. 

Suppose a man, a madman, a cunning neuropath, 
crazed by piano playing, deliberately invented a system 
which would promise great things in the beginning and, 
lure on its victims to a point where the much coveted 
technic almost lies within their grasp. Then through the 
deviltry of the method a complete muscular break down 
would ensue and the misled student would be crippled for 
life—that is as faras piano playing was concerned. What 
a blessing in disguise that man would be; what a monu- 
ment would we not erect to his memory! How flute play- 
ers and haters of Chopin would call his name blessed ! 
Such an one may perhaps exist unknown to us. I know 
that his counterpart exists among singing teachers. 


* 2 * 

I was reminded of the above by reading that the 
newly imported pianist, Josef Whiskers Slivinski, who 
makes his début to-morrow night, was a combination of 
Rubinstein and Paderewski. Heaven help the young man 
if he is not. May his technic be upon his head and the 
head of his children! Alfred Veit, the pianist and clever 
writer, was a fellow pupil with Slivinski at Leschetizky’s. 
He says that he plays well. Everybody plays well nowa- 
days. What we want is the man who plays remarkably 
well, like Pachmann, or remarkably badly, like—like— 
Henry Irving. * 

* * 

I know a theatrical manager who, when he isn’t 
talking shop, discusses passionately the brewing of beer. 
He wots of the subtle methods of making good beer the 
world over, also in Hoboken. When I am writing about 
theatrical folks I immediately fall to discoursing about 
Music and musicians, and yet no two classes are so dis- 
similar as actors and musicians. I really believe, knowing 
both tribes well, that there is a secret antagonism between 
the votaries of these arts. Actors speak rather contemptu- 
ously of musicians, and the musical man has no use for 
your actor. I don’t know why this should be, but it is so. 
When I get my fill of theatrical gossip up on Gondola row I 
love to hie me to Third avenue, to Second avenue, to Fourth 
street, even uptown to the Aschenbroedel Club, with its 
largest bar in the country and its magnificent assortment 
of imported beers. I sometimes weary of talking to man- 
agers about out of town ventures, about a new star who 


won't twinkle, and about the latest scandal in soubrette- 
dom. Then I relax by sitting me down in the Aschen- 
broedel with John Rietzel, Victor Herbert, Henry Schmitt 
and others, and burying the lower half of my face occa- 
sionally in a huge seidl of Pilsner, discuss the tempi of 
a Beethoven symphony, the orchestration of a Richard 
Strauss tone-poem or the technic of Walter Damrosch’s new 
‘cellist. Then I hear why Seidl, with a capital S, conducts 
‘Tristan and Isolde ” better than any living conductor, and 
why Victor Herbert’s harmonies are Irish. I also hear 
praises for Harry Rowe Shelley, the Brooklyn composer, 
and regrets that Pachmann’s whiskers have flown. Ah, 
me! a merry crew and earnest worshipers of their art! 
Occasionally that prince of pianists, Rafael Joseffy, walks 
in, and as I ask him how many hours he practiced the day 
before, I notice that he blushes, a lovely habit he contracted 
in America. The blush is because he probably spent the 
day at his instrument, but hates to acknowledge it. Jo- 
seffy is a queer genius. He hates to be even called a pian- 
ist, and it will take a team of wild horses to force him to 
play again in public; more’s the pity. 
* ze * 

I am often asked why he does not play. The rea- 
son is this: Joseffy five years ago was not the pianist he 
has since become. His style, which was then in a transi- 
tion period, leaned more to the florid, ornamental style of 
the Renaissance. His technic was gorgeously decorative ; 
he excelled in feats of deftness which dazzled his audiences 
and many many critics declare that his art would never 
mature or broaden. All this, however, is now changed. 
His tone is larger, his technic more finished, if possible, 
and he now plays with a fire and freedom which will as- 
tonish critics and public alike if he ever emerges from his 
self imposed privacy. I think that to-day he is the great- 
est pianist alive, barring Rubinstein, We must always 
bar Rubinstein, as he is unique, unapproachable. Not so 
much from the technical viewpoint as the musical. Old, 
but a giant still. Joseffy follows rather in the trend of 
Tausig, his master, and one of the greatest pianists who 
ever flourished. It is a school of the perfectionist, but an- 
alysis gives way to synthesis. Detail is not the end-all of 
this school, but an incident ; the perfect expression of mu- 
sical feeling, expressed in the purest manner and in a flaw- 
less manner also, is it shibboleth. Joseffy has not the 
style of magnetic personality of Paderewski, neither is he 
soelfish as De Pachmann, nor does he now seek to dazzle as 
did Rosenthal; but he plays noble music in the noblest 
fashion, with unfailing intelligence, warmth of tempera- 
ment and with his own fascinating individuality super- 
added. His Chopin and Tschaikowsky playing is magical, 
and one of his greatest gifts is the sense of rhythm —a 
gift, by the way, with which most pianists are not plenti- 
fullydowered. All this, with an instinctive sense of beauty, 
feeling for the truth and an enormous command of the 
material of his art, places Rafael Joseffy at the very front 
of living pianists. Will he play again in public? Ah, that 
I cannot really say. 


* 
* * 


I saw Joseffy last week. He was full of his new 
piano method, which will be ready next spring, I hope. It 
will be invaluable for piano teachers and will be modeled 
after the school of Tausig. More later, 


* ‘4 * 

‘‘ King René’'s Daughter,” a one act lyric drama by 
Julian Edwards, was produced for the first time at Herr- 
mann’s Theatre last Wednesday night, It did not provea 
very brilliant effort, though an eminently respectable and 
painstaking effort. The story is founded on a play by 
Henrik Herz, and is pretty and poetically touching. 
Treated by Gounod or Delibes, or rather in the modern 
Gallic manner, the play would have some raison d’étre. 
But Mr. Edwards has been sipping at the Pierian fount of 
Bayreuth. It isa heady draught for some. He kills his 
tender song birds with Krupp cannons. As if there would 
presently stalk across the stage ** Father Wotan,” ‘‘ Fafner,” 
‘Fasolt” and ‘‘ Briinhilda” we hear the orchestra preluding 
fierce anticipations. A horrid significance is in the blasts 
of the brass ; mad passion swirls in the strings and echoes 
of ‘‘ Tristan;” hints of ‘‘ Walkiire,” and intimations of 
“‘ Walther’s”” Prize song are all there, 

After this tempest the curtain rises, not on ‘‘ Hunding’s 
hut but on the third act of ‘‘ Faust.” The tone color shifts 
to pearls and pinks, and one expects ‘‘ Siebel” to enter at 
the gate. Instead Charles Bassett, who makes life miser- 
able with a long drawn out serenade, and one fairly yearns 
for ‘‘ lolanthe,” the blind princess, to come out and drive 
away this commonplace strummer. When she did come on 
the other night there was applause, for Miss Eleanor Mayo 
made her début. She is a lovely looking girl with a mu- 
sical voice which has been fairly cultivated and she evi- 
dently possesses dramatic blood. She should, for she is the 
daughter of Frank Mayo. Altogether Miss Mayo made a 
most favorable impression. Mr. Edwards’ score is well writ- 
ten, but he lacks a good ‘‘tune” throughout, He is musicianly, 
but uninspired. The ** King’s” solo, delivered with taste and 








feeling by Mr. W. F. Pruette, is the strongest theme of the 








work, Miss Mayo reminded me of a violet ruthlessly 
pressed between the pages of a ponderous tome, 


* 
as * 


At last the opera! A musical season is not a musi- 
cal season without the grand opera, To-night will mark 
the first appearance of that artistic apparition Emma 
Calvé, who will give us her extraordinary version of ‘‘ San- 
tuzza” in ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.” The miniature music 
drama will be preceded by Gounod's ‘‘ Philemon et Bau- 
cis,” with Mr, Plangon, the famous French basso, and Sig- 
rid Arnoldson, a light soprano of Continental reputation, 
and Mr. Castlemary, the once favorite basso. Mrs. Calvé 
will be assisted by Mr, Vignas and Mr. Dufriche. Mr. 
Bervignani will conduct. He is an old friend. Friday even- 
ing ‘‘ Lohengrin” will be sung, with Nordica, Guercia, 
Vignas, Eduard De Reszké and Lassalle in the cast. Sat- 
urday afternoon ‘‘ Faust” will be repeated. Truly a mu- 
sical week ! e 

*” # 

‘‘The Princess Nicotine,” at the Casino, met with 
enough misadventures the initial night of its production to 
almost snow it under. The first act was such a triumph 
that when the curtain rose on the second a very well satis- 
fied audience were prepared for the many good things 
which rumor ascribed to this act, Asa matter of history 
the act, leaving out the music, was a fiasco, for the innate 
deviltry which inanimate things seem to possess at times 
fairly triumphed over Mr. Richard Barker and his well 
meant efforts. Doors yawned wide open when they should 
have been bolted and barred. Lillian the fair, igno- 
minously tripped at the bottom of a practicable staircase, 
all because of the stupidity of someone who made the last 
step half as wide as the rest; hence a miscalculation was 
inevitable. Worse followed, for Mr. Bell’s drop into the 
millstream was nothing short of deliberate suicide, I 
never before saw such a careful jump. After all these 
slips, is it any wonder that the best act of the opera went 
flat? The comedy part was a false note and has been 
eliminated since. 

In fact the whole act has been strengthened, and is, as I 
originally claimed, the most poetic and satisfying of the 
three, The music is charming ; the duet, the wedding mu- 
sic and chorus, and the very strong, dramatically felt finale 
are as effective as anything I have heard in light opera, I 
should suggest to Messrs. Byrne and Harrison that the in- 
troduction of low comedy in this act would be as a jarring 
dissonance. There is plenty of fun in the first act, and the 
‘‘nigger” dance and music lend an aspect of broad humor 
to it, while in the third act there are lots of incidents and a 
topical song to boot. 

Keep, I pray you, Masters Composer and Authors, the 
second act intact ; make it shorter, for I have with sorrow 
noticed that people who patronize light opera would rather be 
tickled with the straw of heavy, dull humor than have their 
sensibilities touched by tender situations and charming 
music, But ‘‘ Princess Nicotine” is a success ; the public 
like it, and business has been big all the week. Mr. Furst’s 
music is the best we have had from his pen, and if he but 
has the courage of his opinions, the strength to proclaim 
his individuality, there is no doubt that he will give us some- 
thing more condensed and original in the future. He has 
plenty of melodic invention, lots of humor, skill in orches- 
tration, fluency and grace, The music to ‘ Princess Nico- 
tine” is by its very locale hampered and limited. 

What I said about Mr. De Koven’s ‘* Algerian” music 
applies also here. Spanish musicwithits markedrhythms, 
national color and accents is unmistakable. Therefore 
‘‘Carmen” is suggested at times and there are several 
quotations, I should advise Mr, Furst to listen to lots of 
good music, to study his Bach, his Mozart and his Wagner 
most carefully. He has fancy and ideas ; experience and 
the authority which comes of success will accomplish 
wonders, 

Lillian Russell is the mainstay of the production and she 
never had a part better suited her, nor one in which she ap- 
peared vocally to better advantage. The adage about 
good wine is peculiarly appliable in her case. A brilliant 
woman she is indeed. 

& ~ a 

Some time ago, in fact considerably over a year, 
Emilio Pizzi, a talented composer, was commissioned to 
write a one act for Patti. The young man was a pupil of 
Ponchielli, the composer of ‘‘ La Gioconda,” and a fellow 
pupil of Mascagni and Leoncavallo. He is a follower in the 
Neo-Italian school—a group by the way that emulates 
Wagner in his disdain and absolute rejection of all that is 
trite and conventional in operatic music, while retaining to 
the full the lyrism, the dramatic intensity and the color and 
grace of Italy. I met Pizzi over three years ago, at the 
time I heard his * Ratcliff” music, It was music that 
won the grand prize in Bologna, and a money prize at that. 
I recognized then his temperament and his undoubted 
feeling for dramatic situations. I have heard since then 
lots of his music, songs, a string quartet, &c., but I felt 
that he was working out of his genre. He is too full 
blooded for anything but the music drama, Give Pizzi a 
strong situation and a grand orchestra and he will prove to 
you his unquestionable skill in dramatic writing. 

So after he talked matters over with Charles Alfred Byrne 
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the libretto of ‘‘ Gabriella” was soon forthcoming, and in 

Joston town last Thursday afternoon I heard a rough re- 
hearsal of the new work. The score of this work is hot 
with passion. It is restless to feverishness and its great 
fault is its plethora of climaxes. The warm blood of its 
composers finds vent in powerful crescendos, swift sweeps 
of tone, which weary through their very intensity. But 
you can't preach sermons to youth, so let this virile fellow 
have his fling. He has contrived some stunning finales, 
and his lyric quality is manifest throughout. Then duos, 
trios and quartets, which are clever indeed ; but the crown 
ing glory of the work is its composer's handling of the 
orchestral material. He betrays no particular originality, 
but a sure touch and a fine discriminating color sense. 
This score is far superior to ‘Cavalleria Rusticana” in in- 
strumentation, for the lines are more deftly mixed and 
throb with much of Mascagni’s lyric intensity and climac- 
teric effects. In a word young Pizzi has turned outa strong 
music drama, and I build much on its success. The book 
of *‘ Gabriella” is terse and picturesque ; the action rapid, 
the story diverting and romantic in hue. There is no pad- 
ding, no verbiage, all is clearly and well told. 

* e a 

Mr. Clyde Fitch has now reached the pulpy state 
as a dramatist. In ‘‘ Beau Brummel” we got the young 
author in stays, so tospeak. His finical cleverness was 
boosted up by a framework which is hard to believe was 
built by the same hands that fabricated * April Weather” 
and ‘‘ An American Duchess.” There wasa sense for form, 
and if trifles were set forth they were not given undue 
prominence nor overelaborated. The talented character 
drawing of Mr. Richard Mansfield did the rest. But Mr. 
Fitch since he outgrew the tutelage of Mr. Mansfield has 
rapidly run to seed. He gushed milk and water in ‘* April 
Weather,” which was an apotheosis of pap and the glorifi- 
cation of the commonplace. In ‘‘An American Duchess,” 
which first saw the light of New York in the Lyceum The- 
atre last week, we get a glimpse of Mr. Fitch smoothing 
out the creases of the social trousers, Mr. Fitch tying his 
necktie before the social mirror, Mr. Fitch bowing down in 
lowly worship before an English social Mumbo-Jumbo of 
his own creation, and Mr. Fitch rolling up his ‘ panties” 
when the storm signals are hoisted in Upper-Tendom, sig- 
nifying that Jupiter Pluvius reigns in the British metrop- 
olis. 

If the word were not too gross, I would say that Mr. 
Clyde Fitch fairly wallowed in the lofty social tone of 
‘* An American Duchess.” As George Gordon, Lord Byron, 
once remarked, apropos of the poet Moore’s snobbery : 
‘Tommy dearly loves a lord,” so might I remark, in hum- 
ble imitation: ‘‘ Clydey dearly loves a duchess.” This par- 
ticular duchess is a very well bred person, but a bit of a 
bore with her recollections, and as I told you before, the 
incidents of the play are wildly improbable and are treated 
ina fashion which lacks vitality or credibility, Mr. Fitch 
may believe in his characters; his audiences cannot. 

More spectral than any, despite his after dinner air, is 
Herbert Kelcey, who wears atweed suit with more dignity 
than the family coat of armor. He is an impossible hus- 
band whose reformation smacks of the ending of an E. P. 
Roe, or J. G. Holland story. In the early part of the play 
he is a brute, in the last scene or two abore. Naturally 
Mr. Kelcey could not be seen to advantage in tin ; he is es- 
sentially a broad cloth historian. Even his monocle, usually 
so obedient, refused to stay in its orbicular prison, when its 
owner was incased in tin. Little wonder the Duke heard 
of the sale of his genealogica) fin factory with a sigh of 


relief. 

If the duke was tin the balance of this choice portrait 
gallery of social vacuities was velvet, but with a cotton 
backing. Shoddy is just the term to sum up this latest 
effort of the young playwright who studies the hand glass 
instead of nature. 

The effect on me was as if Mr. Fitch had read Henry 
James to disadvantage, and had said unto himself: ‘‘Go 
to, Clydey ! I too will set forth the wrinkles on the brow of 
society ; with cunning will I pencil the poison which cor- 
rodes her face. Nay, more! I will set society herself on 
the stage and cry out: Behold yourselves!” And what do 
we get? A mob of people who never lived in London or 
Tacoma. A lord who is a howling cad and another who 
cuts up the antics of a French dancing master, who has 
absinth-ed too much. Besides Mr. Fritz Williams plays 
the violin too well for a sprig of the British aristocracy. 
His legs, to requote a contemporary, are the best lines of 
the play. As for the ‘‘ Duchess of Holderness " I can only 
say that she seemed better bred than her surroundings, 
and Miss Cayvan contrived to infuse a measure of life into 
her narrow nature. The villain had a G, P. R. James 
coloring. He too might have been seen riding over a 
gloomy heath on a mysterious white horse. 

His beard was as darkling as his utterances, and his lust 
for the duchess smacked of the Italian operatic stage in its 
palmy days. Thrice happy Clydey to suggest in one play 
the two Jameses, the very antipodes of literary art, with a 
dash of Donizetti ! 

Yet pulpy is ‘‘ An American Duchess” and the Pavane 
(the Peacock dance of yore) which was evidently intro- 
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some. Ah, that some dramatic Brown-Sequard elixir 
could be injected into thy veins, dear Mr. Fitch, and that 
your petty bickerings and banterings would cease! In- 
vertebrate as a pillow case, interesting as cambric tea and 
as highly colored as a faded daguerreotype is ‘‘ An Ameri- 
can Duchess,” and may her shadow melt into oblivion ! 
R, 1. P. e 


* * 


I saw wise, witty, wicked Philip, of the Clan of 
Hale (but not of the Clan-na-Gael) last Thursday night in 
Boston. You all read those weekly letters of his in Tur 
Musica, Courter every week with the avidity I do, know- 
ing full well that there is always something to laugh over, 
to shudder about, (he too has the gift of the ‘ frisson ") 
orto admire. The clarity of his English, his exquisite 
sense of verbal color and his stores of learning, not, how- 
ever, flashed before your eyes in clumsy, pedagogic style, 
place Mr. Hale's literary work on a very high plane indeed. 
As a man he is magnetic, interesting and a very good prac- 
tical musician. 


* 
* % 


I made use of the short time that I stopped in 
Boston. I called on Camille D’Arville, who is the ‘‘ Prince 
Kam” of Byrne, Harrison and Kerker’s ‘‘ Venus,” which is 
having such a run in the Hub. Miss D’Arville 1s a sym- 
pathetic personality, and I always admired her work for its 
artistic finish and zealousness. She is stopping at Parker's, 
her apartments being just above Patti's and below those of 
Emma Eames. She is quite a lyric sandwich. D’Arville 
is a great feature in ‘‘ Venus” and is the talk of the town. 
The work itself is most entertaining—full of funny lines, 
absurd situations, and with lots of Gus Kerker’s bright 
music, * 

* * 

During one of last season's Philharmonic concerts. 
Elderly lady in stalls, addressing neighbor after a certain 
Russian pianist’s performance of the slow movement in 
Chopin’s F minor concerto: ‘‘ Can you tell me, please, who 
the accompanist is?” 


* 
* * 


The latest title invented by James McNeill Whis- 
tler for Oscar Wilde is ‘t Le bourgeois malgré lui.” 


+ 
* * 
The ‘‘ World” last Sunday had the following : 


London has gone wild over a new pianist from Austria. His name 
is Weiss and his hair is longer than Paderewski’s. He is the most 
striking hirsute chrysanthemum now before the public. 


This piano craze ich Weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten. 


* 
* ” 


The ‘‘L’Enfant Prodigue ” is doing very well at the 
Boston Museum Ariel Barney tells me. A most compre- 
hensive criticism of the play would I fancy be, ‘‘ Cela va 
sans dire.” 


Ciannini’s Pupils. 
HE pupils of B. V. Giannini were heard in a 
concert in Chamber Music Hall on Monday evening of 
last week, assisted by professional talent. This program 





was given: 
Mandolin duet, “Ombre Notturne”’.........ccccccsccccscccceces Mattini 
Miss Millie Lauda and Mr. G. Brauné. 

a ieee BI GI 0 hc a kncicccisicocaseccctssissesecte Verdi 
Mr. Luigi Sartori. 

Cavatinnd (Peres Tete  o vccce sve ccccccccccevenccccs Meyerbeer 
Miss Selma Luster. 

RE, MDs Free ii ceca d nasi escdcovecdicvvetcvdosececccucccss Tosti 
Mr. C. M. Spigaroli. 

mete ies ee © nt cntessiotsest shveesteasacncciooeas Thomas 


Miss Grace Milton. 
Piano solo 


ED ecopisebises ovndébees Cabnecelsvanctes peeureateuanie J. S. Bach 

ALADSSGRS,..oscccrsccerccrecreccvocceseesss cesess E. Meyer-Helmund 

PRE Bi Ct ac nsanccusiecnaneeactsvcnsnshdecent Bendel 

Carmela Cosenza, pupil of Miss Wheelwright. 

aaah, © Rei BINOO "a 6n0.0 én desnceeisecestansssedesduds ikenes Donizetti 
Miss Luster and Mr. Sartori. 

Forel Bong,” “PAM? occ kccrccovvccvsewocscssesdscestesocees Gounod 

Miss Annie Lichter. 
*Cactel Bart’. ccccccoccccesnvcctccccapecsaccecccccseseoccccosecesce Denza 
OMIEIGRs 60 nceveccsccscs oeesdeesoserescevbapocsotcecvcdoseccssuacece Tosti 
Mr. Ercole Ercolini, tenor. 

Grand Gust Crom “TH Gens si ii cc sc cdvcccvcisvcccccsesevcsad Gomes 
Miss Miltonand Mr. Spigaroli. 

ee ee ee. escsine rr sndveinstenscrerevevecsne ect Mendelssohn 

Seen areas @ Teer at Bee” ccccoscocscccacceccsceesers Rubinstein 

PONS WE TRIOS enc erocescccccncacsesoucsosnvecessescs Caracciolo 





Quartet, “Rigoletto” 
Miss Milton, Mrs. A. Staines and Messrs. Spigaroli and Sartori. 

The work of the choral class was rather uneven ; they 
were merely led by the piano, but the tone was good and 
well balanced. The lack of a full tone, however, was the 
greatest defect in the solo numbers. Miss Luster has a 
light, shrill soprano, which she manages rather awkwardly. 
Miss Milton was more satisfactory, giving her numbers 
with a dash and brilliancy that were refreshing. Miss 
Lichter gave the ‘* Faust” music very effectively, though 
in a very subdued voice ; she gives much promise. Miss 
Wheelwright’s clever Ifttle pupil made a decided hit, both 


ee 


Apollo Club’s First Concert. 
HE concert hall of Madison Square Garden 
was filled to the very doors last Tuesday evening by 
the patrons, subscribers and friends of the Apollo Club, 

The club numbers fifty members, and the tone quality 
was most excellent. The tenors were exceptionally pure 
and true, and the basses excellent in accurate intonation, 
A little later in the season, when the club has done more 
work under the able direction of Mr. W. R. Chapman, the 
conductor, it will reach a more perfect unity, the only point 
to be criticised in its first concert. The most enjoyable 
work to the musicians present was the new setting by Gold- 
beck to the beautiful words of Tennyson, ‘‘ Break, break 
on thy cold gray rocks, O sea.” This composition gave op- 
portunity for many tonal effects and much shading, and 
Mr. Chapman always makes the most of such a song. The 
effect of the pianissimo passages and sudden changes was 
impressive. 

Dudley Buck’s work, ‘‘ King Olaf’s Christmas,” closed the 
first part of the program. This was well sung by the club, 
the solos entrusted to Mr, J. H. McKinley and Dr. Carl E, 
Dufft being admirably given. Had a large organ been 
available it would have added to the effect, but the talented 
organist, Mr. W. C. Carl, did well with the Mason & Hamlin 
which he played. Mr. Emile Levy played admirably 
the piano accompaniments. The soloists were Miss Pris- 
cilla White, soprano, and Miss Bertha Webb, violinist. 
Miss White has never sung to a New York audience before. 
Her home is in Boston, although she has studied extensively 
abroad with Marchesi, Randegger, Henschel and Shaks- 
peare. She has been recently a pupil of Miss Clara Munger, 
of Boston. She has a pure soprano voice. Her per- 
formance of the ‘‘ Sunshine Song,” by Grieg, and the 
‘* Lullaby,” by Schumann, was most beautiful. Her enun- 
ciation was perfect and the mezzo-voce effects produced 
full of clearness and delicacy. She was unfortunate per- 
haps in the selection of her first number, which would have 
been more effective with an orchestral accompaniment, but 
her singing throughout was excellent. Miss Bertha Webb 
a young and pretty violinist, played well, but her selections 
were a trifle beyond her ability. 

The concert closed with the graceful waltz song by 
Roeden, delivered with much spirit by the club. 

OFFICERS OF THE CLUB, 
President, George R. Sheldon, 4 Wall street. 
Vice-President, F. W. Devoe, 101 Fulton street. 
Secretary and treasurer, J. H. Giffin, Jr., 156 Broadway. 
Musical director, William R. Chapman, 79 East Fifty-sixth street, 
BOARD OF PATRONS. 


Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, Mr. George R. Sheldon, 


Mrs. Marcellus Hartley, Mr. J. Seaver Page, 
Mrs. Edward P. Hatch, Mr. Arthur Curtiss James, 
Mrs. Frank Rogers Hoyt, Mr. Henry G. Runkle 
Mrs. Charles H. Ditson, Mr. A. D. Shepard, 

Mrs. John D. Slayback, Mr. Charles J. Fisk, 
Mrs. Henry Draper, Mr. John U. Fraley, 
Mrs. Wm. E. Dodge, Mr. Wm. H. Jackson, 
Mrs. Charles V. Faile, Mr. David B. Ivison, 
Mrs. R. W. Hoyt, Mr. Henry H. Adams, 
Mrs. Gustav Baumann, Herman M. Biggs, M. D. 
Miss C. C. Williams, Mr. W. E. Tefft, 

Mr. John S. Kennedy, Mr. Horace D. Sherrill, 
Mr. Robert Hoe, Mr. S. L. Schoonmaker, 
Mr. F. W. Devoe, Mr. E. C. Bodman, 

Mr. George F. Stone, Mr. C.S. Bertine, 

Mr. George K. Clark, Mr. Benjamin Williams. 


Beethoven String Quartet Concert. 
HE Beethoven String Quartet opened its 
eighth season Thursday evening last, in the hall of 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club, in West Fortieth street. A 
large audience was present, and greatly enjoyed the artistic 
performance of Mr. Dannreuther and his associates. 
Though the program did not contain the usual novelty, it 
was chosen with sound musical taste, and was given with 
great delicacy and finish. The players were thoroughly in 
touch with each other, and the applause fully testified to 
their hearers’ appreciation of their admirable work. The 
program was as follows, Mrs. Dannreuther taking the piano 
part in the quintet efficiently : 
Quartet, op. 161, in G major 
Cavatina.....ccccccsocccocesvoveers 


PEND eo ivecddcshestnbtesdegennse ces 
Crintet, on: &, im: AGC MAIC oc cv ccccsecscccseccuceveteanin Sgambati 











Music in Philadelphia.—-The Musin Concert Company 
appeared in Philadelphia last Thursday, and the following 
criticism of the event is taken from the ‘‘ Press” of that 
city : 

The inaugural concert of the fifteenth association course took place 
at Association Hall last evening in the presence of an audience that 
filled every section of the auditorium. The Ovide Musin Concert 
Company was the attraction and the entertainment proved a musical 
treat. Mr. Musin, than whom there is not a more delightful violin 
virtuoso before the American public, played several of his composi- 
tions and the andante and finale of the Mendelssohn concerto withhis 
usual vim and masterly technic. The Paganini solo for violin alone 
was a marvelous work of fingering and bowing. As an encore to this 
he played the Paganini “Moses Bravura” on the G string and 
aroused the audience toa high pitch of enthusiasm. Mrs. Tanmet- 
Musin still retains all her charms of vocalization. 


At the conclusion of the concert Mr. and Mrs. Musin were 








duced for a Lyceum audience, proved innocuous and tire- 





by her playing and her ingenuous manner. 





the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Constantin Sternberg. 
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HE two first nights of my Tuesday to Tues- 
day weekly report for musical doings were rather 
light of duty. Concerts there were in number, but none 
worth attending and I only looked in at the Royal Opera 
House for one act of ‘‘ Fra Diavolo” to convince myself of 
the fact (which indeed I had anticipated) that Emil Goetze 
is growing too fat and clumsy for the part he undertook 
and that his voice is also becoming somewhat obese, if I 
may use that adjective. He sings his high notes with 
difficulty and his breathing and acting are alike heavy. 
Why did they let Nicolaus Rothmiihl go, if they had no 
better all around tenor? Echo answers ‘‘ why” and 
the question ‘‘ Wo ist Rothmiihl?” will yet frequently be 
asked, not in joke but in dead earnest. 


* * *% 


Thursday night I attended at the Philharmonie, the sec- 
ond popular chamber music evening by those excellent 
performers and musicians, Professor Barth, Wirth and 
Hausmann, of the High School for Music. They had this 
time the valuable assistance of royal chamber musician 
Giilzow (second violin) and concertmaster Krelle (viola), 
both members of the Royal Orchestra. 

The program was an interesting one, and to me espe- 
cially so, as it contained for first performance here Dvorak’s 
A major piano quintet, op. 81, which I had never before 
heard, even in New York, where in point of performance of 
novelties (but in that alone) you are musically somewhat 
ahead of Berlin. The work is a very genial one, and held 
the attention of the listeners closely riveted to the last note. 
Personally I preferred the tender Dumka in F sharp minor 
and the original Furiant, but the two outer movements are 
also of more than average beauty of invention and mastery 
of treatment. The performance was an excellent one ; 
Professor Barth especially deserves praise for his musi- 
cianly, discreet treatment of the piano part. He managed 
to balance the tone power very nicely. Still more difficult 
was this achievement in the Brahms’ piano quartet, op. 26, 
also in A major. I have always maintained that a piano 
trio or quartet is an anomaly, as the modern piano dynami- 
cally overpowers the two or three strings. In the hands of 
such musicians, however, ‘‘ the impossible becomes a fact,” 
and I must confess that I enjoyed the Brahms’ quartet with 
azest that I have not always been able to develop while 
listening to one of Brahms’ well worked, intricate, but often 
dry chamber music creations. 

Between these two modern works Professors Barth and 
Hausmann gave a careful performance of Beethoven's long 
winded and tiresome F major sonata, op. 5, for piano and 
violoncello. Why they chose just this one of all the mas- 
ter’s sonatas for piano and 'cello I am unable to guess, but 
a little less hypocrisy in the matter of Beethoven cult would 
lead any healthy brained musician to acknowledge the fact 
that it is certainly a tedious affair and by no means grate- 
ful or well written for the violoncello. 

An attentive and cultured audience was present and ap- 
plauded the performers most deservedly and heartily. 

*# # ® 


Friday night our own Fannie Bloomfield, or rather Mrs. 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, gave her second concert with 
orchestra at the Singakademie,which beautiful concert hall 
was crowded with a polyglot audience. If it were possible 
the facile princeps American lady pianist beat her opening 


night's triumph on this occasion. She looked slits pale, 
but equally as determined to do or die when she came out 
and tackled the Schumann concerto, I do not consider it 
one of her best interpretations, nor did she quite do herself 
justice, as she seemed physically ill at ease; but her indom- 
itable will conquered everything, and I am fain to acknow- 
ledge that even the Schumann concerto in the new light of 
this female but entirely artistic reading, had plenty of 
charm forme. The first movement, however, was taken 
somewhat meditatingly rather than affe¢/woso, and the in- 
termezzo might have been a trifle warmer, but the Finale 
was ascorcher. Poor Professor Mannstaedt was ill at ease 
during this hot chase, and in the well-known, difficult syn- 
copation episode he both times nearly went to pieces with 
his Philharmonic orchestra, which did not prove itself much 
of a support to the solo performer. 

The audience was carried away with Mrs. Bloomfield’s 
érzo, and applauded most vigorously, but this was nothing 
compared with what was to come. 

As her second number on the short program the ‘‘ Sarah 
Bernhardt of the piano” gavea ride of oneValkyrie through 
Saint-Saéns’ concerto in C minor (not the G minor one 
which you all know) that will remain in my memory as one 
of the most brilliant, daring, dashing and yet absolutely 
certain and technically flawless as well as bewildering key- 
board performances I ever witnessed. I must say that, old 
timer, musically and especially as to piano playing somewhat 
hardened as I am, it took ahold of me, and with the old 
Irish tune of the last movement, which was hilariously and 
most sonorously rung from the piano. gaily haunting me, I 
jumped to my feet with the rest of the audience, and after 
the last C major chord joined in the vociferous shouts of 
brava and uproarious hand clapping, which made the win- 
dows of the Singakademie vibrate. Well, it was fine and 
did my heart good to see the big audience carried away 
like one living mass of frenzied admiration. Time and 
again the pale faced, weary little woman was called upon 
the platform, and the people refused to move away from 
the hall, eager for more. It was granted, and Mrs. Bloom- 
field sat down and played the Rigaudon from one of 
Raff’s piano suites. When she got through the audience, 
now standing up and closely pressing around the piano, 
would not let her go. Willing hands held her back, and 
forced her down again upon the piano stool. Resistance 
was impossible and yield she must. She rang out from 
the beautiful Bechstein piano the ‘‘ Liebestraum” in A 
flat by Liszt, and only then was a retreat vouchsafed to 
her. 

The papers here are all wildly enthusiastic, and their 
Rubinstein and other comparisons make me smile. They 
are not odious but at times ridiculous. Fanny Bloomfield 
plays like—Fannie Bloomfield. 

ee * 

Two wonder children vied with each other in two differ- 
ent halls last Saturday night, and curiously enough there 
was no other concert in Berlin that same evening. 

Their names I have several times had occasion to men- 
tion heretofore, together with my estimate of their respec- 
tive merits and abilities, Arthur Argiewitz, the nine year 
old violinist, is a real talent of the highest order, and it is a 
shame that he should be forced into early hothouse de- 
velopment and probable later physical and mental ruin. 
Joseph Joachim is taking a real and vital interest in the 
little shaver and gave him, who had hitherto played on an 
inferior violin, one of his glorious instruments. The boy 
played on his new present before a most enthusiastic 
audience of some four hundred people, at Bechstein Hall, 
where I heard the opening numbers of his program. 

Then I tooka fast conveyance down to the Singakademie, 
where Raoul Koczalski had begun half an hour later. I 
found the place crowded, even way up the podium, and the 
usual scenes—of silly mothers, old maidsand children under 
age doting over and going wild over a pretty and clever 
boy who plays the piano very well for one of his years— 
were enacted and made me sick at heart. Koczalskiis no 
genius, neither productive or reproductive. He is well 
managed, however, and his people are certainly making a 
good thing of it. 

I missed the larghetto from one of Hummel’s fantasias, 
but the Wagner-Liszt ‘‘ Abendstern” transcription was, 
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despite its comparative simplicity, poorly played ; likewise 
the Saint-Saéns’ clever arrangement of Gluck’s ‘‘ Alceste” 
ballet music. These things, however, were not so bad to 
stand, nor yet the old E flat nocturne by Chopin, which I 
have heard butchered so often that I have become callous, 
The same composer's A flat waltz in double rhythm was 
taken very slowly, and showed no rhythm whatever. But 
I grew absolutely nauseated when the little cad attempted 
to play the Chopin B minor scherzo. It was of course an 
abortion and an abomination. I would have treated toa dozen 
glasses of Pilsener if I could have had James G. Huneker 
there and watched his face. He dotes on the “ shriek” 
and the ‘‘ devil’s sneer” and all that sort of thing in this 
wonderful scherzo, and I am afraid if he had been present 
there would be no more Raoul now. The audience, how- 
ever, such as it was, and I just described it, seemed to like 
it, and wanted more Chopin. They got it in the shape of 
the C sharp minor impromptu, and, vulgarly speaking, ‘in 
the neck.” 

Curiosity held me a few minutes longer, through the 
little E flat romanza by Rubinstein (with lots of false notes) 
to hear Koczalski’s own compositions, which consisted of a 
stupid little slow waltz in B minor and a meaningless and 
utterly trashy ‘‘ Preludio” in E major. After that I fled 
before the inevitable final Liszt rhapsody and the just 
as inevitable final encore. God save me from future 


Cans ric t 
Koczalskis ! ** * 


The deep and most favorable impression which Edgar 
Tinel’s oratorio, ‘‘ St. Francis of Assissi,” had wrought here 
when in February last it was produced twice in immediate 
succession by the Philharmonic chorus, under Siegfried 
Ochs’ direction, led that young conductor to open his sea- 
son of 1893-4 in the same way as he had closed the one of 
1892-3. Consequently last night we had the third, and let 
me say right here, also the best performance of the most im- 
portant sacred musical work of our day. That it could 
have proved an improvement upon last season's second 
performance is saying all I can possibly bestow in the mat- 
ter of praise, for that one was already a most worthy and 
fine one. Last night’s, however, cannot but be termed a 
model one, and the large “hilharmonic chorus, as well as 
this time also the orchestra, were in most astonishingly 
good form. The four harps for which the score calls, and 
which Mr. Ochs had spared no trouble and expense in se- 
curing, lent particular lustre and brilliancy to those por- 
tions of the orchestra where like the halo on a picture they 
accompany the musical utterances of the angel and of St. 
Francis. The latter part was well and carefully sung by 
Nicolaus Rothmiihl, but not quite with the dramatic fervor 
with which Heinrich Vogl last season had invested it. 
Especially noticeable was this in the great ‘‘ Tristanian " 
love hymnus to the bride ‘ Poverty ;” but then Rothmiihl, 
excellent tenor and singer as he is, never was nor never will 
be a ‘‘ Tristan.” Mrs. Uzielli from Frankfort sang the so- 
prano part, not quite so brilliantly as Mrs. Herzog, from 
the Berlin Opera House, but with a tender, pure, noble 
voice and with a wealth of poetry. Prof. Felix Schmidt 
was reliable and satisfactory in the bass soli, as he always 
is, and I must not forget to mention the delicate handling 
of the grand organ by Dr. H. Reimann. 

The Philharmonie was crowded with a most attentive 
and fashionable audience, who were by no means chary 
with their applause, and so great is the general interest 
now manifested in Tinel’s work that a fourth performance 
seems to be called for and is projected for a later day. 

The work itself has been exhaustively reviewed in Tue 
Musica Courter on the occasion of the first Berlin as well 
as the first New York performances, and a reiteration of 
its contents and great merits might therefore prove weari- 
some. “ee 

Tinel was in Leipsic last night, where his “ St. Francis" 
was heard for the first time at the same moment it was here 
produced. He will be in Berlin to-morrow, and for a day 
or two will stay here as the guest of Siegfried Ochs. 

* * 

The untimely death of Peter Illitch Tschaikowsky has 
been cabled to you long ere these lines will reach you. 
The demise of the greatest of the Russian composers is 
certainly no subject for te but when I read in the dis- 
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patches that death was caused by a glass of water, which 
he drank at dinner, and which gave him cholera, I re- 
flected with grim satisfaction upon the fact that such a 
thing could never have happened to either S. B. Mills or 
myself, eevee 


The two Berlin brothers of the great Liebling piano 
playing family—Sally and Georg—keep on bombarding me 
with criticisms and programs. Georg, the younger one, 
is touring with Marcella Sembrich in Scandinavia, and 
Sally, with old tenor Schott, in the most interior parts of 
Southern Germany. The funny side of the matter is that 
Sally, who is a rather poor pianist, sends in the most glow- 
ing criticisms (such as for instance from the Hohenzol- 
lernsche Volkszeitung of Sigmaringen), while Georg, who 
is a devilish good pianist, is content to worry me with pro- 
grams which are of no interest to either you or myself. 

Apropos of Marcella Sembrich, however, I want to make 
mention of the fact that the king of Sweden has just decor- 
ated the distinguished singer with the gold medal ** Litter- 
is et Artibus.” eee 


C. F. Kahnt Nachf, the great Leipsic publishing firm, 
just sent me Ferdinand Gleich’s important new book on 
‘*The Principal Poems in Music in Popular Representa- 
tion,” and also the same author's ‘‘ Handbook of Modern 
Instrumentation for Orchestra and Military Band.” I can 
make good use of both of them, therefore, ‘‘ Thanks !” 


** 


Van Dyck will be the first tenor to sing ‘‘ Lohengrin” at 
Bayreuth next summer. 

** # 

Gounod is said to have left the completed score of an 
opera entitled, ‘‘ Maitre Pierre,” and among Tschaikowsky's 
posthumons works is a new and likewise completed sym- 
»hony. 
I ’ y ** # 

The Berlin Wagner Society will perform at the first con 
cert of the season at the Philharmonie, on the 20th inst., 
fragments from ‘ Parsifal,” with Anthes, of Dresden ; 
Wiegand, of Hamburg ; Plank, of Carlsruhe, and Severin 
as soloists. 

* * & 

Brockway's sonata for violin and piano, of which I made 
mention in one of my former letters, has been accepted for 
publication by Robert Lienau (Schlesinger). 


een # 


Hermann Wolff tells me that Anton Rubinstein will in 
December give three gratis recitals for the profession at 
Bechstein Hall, and that he will perform only piano compo- 
sitions of his own. 

*#e 

Among my visitors last week was Reinhold L. Herman, 
the conductor-composer ; Mrs. Heineberg and her talented 
daughter Amelie, the young pianist, from Nashville, Tenn. 

Then there was Mrs. Clementine De Vere-Sapio, the 
great American soprano and her husband. The lady sang, 
as a telegram to Wolff states, with tremendous success at 
one of the Hamburg Biilow concerts last night. and her own 
first concert with orchestra here at Berlin will take place at 
the Singakademie on next Saturday night. 

Alexander Romann, a young exiled Russian violinist, only 
seventeen years of age, but a finished artist and performer 
of great brilliancy, called on me yesterday in company with 
Mr. O. B. Boise, the composer, and Mr. Ernest Scholling, 
the young Californian pianist. Romann played for us a 
Tartini sonata and the Sarasate ‘‘ Carmen” transcription, 
with greatest virtuosity and excellent musical qualities. 
The young man is looking for an engagement, and I can 
recommend him with confidence. He holds a letter from 
Leopold Auer, the great Russian conductor, testifying to 
the bearer’s great abilities as a solo as well as an orchestral 
player. 

** # 

Hans von Biilow is still at Aschaffenburg, and I saw last 
week a most favorable report about his present condition. 
He is now said to be free from headache, and, what is just 
as important, rid of the morphine habit which he had con- 
tracted while under medical treatment as a relief from his 
terrible pains. If all signs do not lie, the great Hans will 
again wield the baton after next New Year's. O. F. 

















LEIPZIG, October 30, 1893. 
N consistency the celebration of the r5oth anni- 
versary of the Gewandhaus concerts should not have 

occurred until March 11, 1894, but for reasons best known 
to the directors the first two concerts of the season, which 
occurred on consecutive evenings (October 19 and 20), were 
dedicated to this event. 

Following is the first program : 
Prologus solemnis, in form of an overture.............. Carl Reinecke 
* Fest-Gedicht " (spoken by Miss Paula Mancke).... 

Rudolf von Gottschall 
© Bi’ Peed Wards” WOE ain cde ccccwevcesscacs Johann Freidrich Doles 
Sung by the Thomas Choir. 

Concerto for three pianos (D minor), with string orches- 


IG is obtigceecedcesess cpébesudresqcctsonenceescs Johann Sebastian Bach 
Mrs. Clara Kretzschmar, Miss Johanna Miller and Prof. Dr. Carl 
Reinecke. 

Allegro, Alla Siciliana, Finale. 
Symphony (No. 3, A minor, op. 56)....... Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy 


I, Introduction and Allegro. II. Scherzo. IIL Adagio, 
IV. Finale. 

The Prologus solemnis was composed by Reinecke 
for this occasion. Seldom are made-to-order compositions 
a success, but this overture has considerable merit. As a 
composer, intellectually, Reinecke can still manifest youth- 
ful energy and dash. In form this Prologus solemnis 
is a brilliant concert overture. It possesses all the ele- 
ments that will make it a thankful number on concert pro- 
grams. The only criticism that might be made is that the 
tempi throughout are too unvarying, too robust. In an 
elaborate work like this judicious rétards and accelerandos 
are almost essential to avoid the impression of march 
tempi. 

The ‘* Fest-Gedicht” nuisance, so common on occasions 
of this kind, had to be imposed upon the audience. This 
part of the program filled no want. The choir of the 
Thomas Church made their first concert appearance under 
the new cantor, Gustav Schreck. The mildest criticism 
that could be made of this formerly so excellent choir is 
that they have not improved under the new cantor. Mr. 
Schreck is no conductor, and the singing of the boys, com- 
pared to what it has been, indicates that he does not under- 
stand the principles of singing sufficiently to train such a 
choir with good results. 

Bach may have had good reasons for composing a con- 
certo for three pianos, but in veneration of this greatest of 
masters I must emphatically assert that he never meant it 
to be played at a Gewandhaus concert in 1893. A concerto 
for three pianos to represent the father of German music! 
Such an injustice! Could any musician have been identi- 
fied with making up such a program? Rossin1's reply to 
the question, ‘‘ What is worse than one flute "—'* two 
flutes”"—might have been supplemented with, ‘‘ What is 
worse than two flutes”"—‘ three pianos.” That Bach 
should be venerated on so memorable an occasion is but 
the merest justice ; but, in place of two incapable pianists, 
who played in conjunction with Professor Reinecke, a rep- 
resentative artist should have been engaged to play Bach 
—and on ove piano. But still more fitting it would have 
been to have employed the grand organ, or given one of the 
master's chorus works. 

The symphony received a painstaking interpretation 
from Reinecke, but it was not capable of creating much en- 
thusiasm. This concert was certainly not an artistic cli- 
max of the musical evolution of 150 years. 

*+ #2 
How different were the feelings with which I returned 


from the second concert, October 20! That which is ex- 
et: at a concert of such rank and for the ren of admis- 





sion demanded was given—a truly artistic and magnificent. 


performance. The program was: 
Ovncture te S1memte ClO. By iiccecccccncsc conseveccigesyen Beethoven 
“Das Paradies und die Peri”’..... eee chighcaceeed kame Schumann 

Solos sung by Mrs. Emma Baumann, Miss Dorothea 
Schmidt, from Hamburg, Mrs. Pauline Metzler, Miss 
Stade, Miss Rebeling, Mr. Gustav Borschers, Mr. Gustay 
Trautermann and Mr. Anton Sistermans, from Frankfurt, 

Unqualified praise must be given the performance of 
‘* Paradies und die Peri.” Contrary to all chorus works 
(except Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Moses”) given at the Gewandhaus 
last year, this was given as a work of this kind should be; 
the choruses were well trained, the soloists well chosen for 
the parts and the conductor in interpreting Schumann in 
his element. Reinecke is a great Schumann interpreter, 
and ‘‘ Paradies und Peri” seems to be especially sympathe- 
tic to him. Mrs. Baumann sang the part of the ‘ Perj” 
superbly. If artists would always undertake only what is 
suited to them, how much higher they could rank and how 
much more satisfactory it would be to the public and ought 
to be to themselves! Recently I heard Mrs. Baumann sing 
‘*Leonore” in ‘‘ Trovatore ” again at the opera and in so 
finished a manner that would have been a credit to any 
stage of the most exacting old Italian standard. Some 
other parts she takes almost as well. But unfortunately in 
Germany a singer is usually expected to sing everything 
from Pergolese to Wagner. Mrs. Baumann in ‘ Paradies 
und Peri” was in her element. Her voice has received the 
best cultivation and in quality is suited to many parts ; but 
these parts were not included in the chorus works she sang 
in at the Gewandhaus last year. Mrs. Metzler, formerly of 
the Leipsic opera, is also an artist of the first rank. Her 
solos throughout were sung with artistic intelligence, and 
her voice was excellently suited to the part. Miss Dorothea 
Schmidt was passable. Mr. Gustav Borschers gave excel- 
lent satisfaction. His solos were sung in good taste and 
showed superior musical accomplishments. He deserves 
especial credit fr his discreet vocalization. Gustav Trau- 
termann did not sing badly. Only one regret can be ex- 
pressed of Anton Sisterman’s singing—that he had not more 
to do. He is a thorough artist, a genial musician and 
worth scores of others that travel as concert singers. The 
few incidental solos were too insignificant to mar the suc- 
cess of the whole. One fact deserves mention that was not 
divulged on the program—that the excellence of the male 
chorus was due to the fact that the Lehrer Gesang Verein, 
some 150 strong, sang the parts. To Hans Sitt, one of the 
most thorough and successful of drillmasters, this superb 
singing society owes the high degree of perfection it has 
attained. To the second Gewandhaus concert I can heartily 
say. Bravo! aee 

The anniversary festivities were concluded by a chamber 
concert October 23. Not having attended I do not care to 
comment upon it, contrary to the custom of some of the 
Leipsic critics, who do not allow such trifles to interfere, 
notwithstanding occasional little incidents such as criticis- 
ing the playing of a pianist who fell from a droschke and 
broke an arm on his way to the concert at which he was to 
have played. The program was: 
Quartet, D Major. .......cccccccccdccccccsccvorescccscovcs Joseph Haydn 


jc 
Cari Prill, Max Rother, violins; Bernhard Unkenstein, viola; 
Geo. Wille, ’cello. 


Sonate Appassionate, F minor, op. 57............+.++ L. van Beethoven 
Mr. Eugen Hf Albert. 
Bix GOMNBS..ccccccccccscaccccccsdessstoccescseucesesccoves Franz Schubert 
Mr. Anton Sistermans. 

Impromptu, G major, op. 90, NO. 8.........seeseeeeeeeeenees F. Schubert 
Ne ee SPPPPTPT UCTS COTET ELITE CLE TILT TL Bach-D’ Albert 
Mr. D'Albert. 

Quintet, ]G MINOT... ....ccccccccccccccccccccsccssccsesecers W. A. Mozart 


Arno Hief, Hans Becker, violins; Hans Sitt, Bernhard 
Unkenstein, violas; Julius Klengel, ’cello. 
eee * 


At the third Gewandhaus concert, October 26, the follow- 
ing was heard : 


Concert overture (A Major)..........-+ceseseseeeereeenenens Julius Rietz 
SMemDOR  o.0.0000000scccrncs yscaees t i F Schubert 
“Der Tod und das Madchen”’...... (°° °"°""" """"""* prem 

Song from “ Die Pilgrime von Mekka’ eeieuiotab er el Chr. W. von Gluck 


Miss Adelina Herms. 
Unfinished symphony (B minor) 
Allegro moderato. 
Andante con moto. 
“In der Nacht” ppemnebenesedsh cass cov etbooncns ohendeugiound 
 THETESE”....seeeeeeeseeeeecscneeerees 





Miss Herms. 
Symphony (No. 7, A MAjor).......cccceeceeeeeeeeseee L. van Beethoven 
‘oco sostenuto vivace. 
Allegro. 
Presto. 
Allegro con brio. 


The two symphonies bore the stamp of Reinecke’s usual 
interpretations. A little severe drilling in connection with 
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Announcement. 
Mme. ROSA LINDE, 


The Greatest American Contralto, 





Has just been engaged as Prima Donna for the first American Tour of 


HENRI MARTEAU. 


The Great French Violinist. 


Mme. Linpe’s own Concert Company may be secured for March and 
April, 1894, and also for season of 1894-95, by addressing 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, 


BELVEDERE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY, 





NOTE,-—Epwin M. SuHonert, the Eminent Pianist, will also be con- 
nected with Marteau’s great tour through America 
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the Symphony concerts would do the orchestra no harm. 
The indifference of attack, especially with the brass, and 
their occasional dragging is not in keeping with the very 
high standard of the orchestra. Another detestable flaw is 
the oft recurring lack of accordance in the strings when 
playing pizzicati. At the Opera when Paur conducted, I 
was always happily conscious of the absence of this ama- 
teurish habit which exists with so many first class orches- 
tras and under otherwise capable conductors. In nine cases 
out of ten violinists take their instruments from under their 
chins to play only one or two pizzicato notes. The position 
itself is one of carelessness and abandon, and probably re- 
sponsible in most cases for the defect. 

What recommendation the directors could have found for 
Miss Herms (from Berlin) that would entitle her to be en- 
gaged asa soloist at a Gewandhaus concert is incomprehen- 
sible. She selected popular songs and enunciated distinct- 
ly words that were sympathetic to the audience, and was 
rewarded with an encore. She cannot sing. 


xe * 


The concert of the Liszt Verein October 28 involuntarily 
gives rise to some reflections, retrospective and subjective. 
When one contemplates the present and past achievements 
of this society and reflects that nothing but devotion, 
loyalty and veneration for the master has made possible a 
unity which culminated in the present attainments, one 
can perhaps grasp the wonderful personality and magnetism 
Liszt must have exercised over those associated with him. 
For only one motive, the one desire—to reveal the master’s 
great creations and to carry out his own liberal spirit of 
proclaiming hidden art treasures—actuated the efforts of 
the society. Never has it been possible to impute any of 
their actions to personal or selfish motives. Thus upon the 
foundation of earnest conviction the spirit of the master 
imbued in the souls of his disciples has erected a shrine to 
art which has exerted a far reaching influence. 

On September 2 and 20, 1885, the pianists Krause, Dayas 
and Siloti arranged two great Liszt concerts, which were 
attended by Liszt himself ; and on October 8 following the 
Liszt Verein was founded. The object was: ‘‘To cham- 
pion the cause of the beautiful and worthy in music, and 
to assist in the promulgation of such meritorious works of 
past and present composers as, either because of difficul- 
ties in presentation or through neglect have been denied 
the public.” Prof. Martin Krause was the first chairman, 
and as such has been untiring in behalf of the society. At 
first William Dayas, Arthur Friedheim, Arthur Nikisch, 
Alexander Siloti, Bernhard Stavenhagen and others were 
active and zealous coadjutors; but these having been 
called to other spheres, the arduous duties have devolved 
mainly upon Professor Krause, who, however, has indi- 
rectly the assistance and co-operation of nearly every 
eminent musician in Germany and many in England and 
America. At first only five chamber concerts were at- 
tempted. At these was inaugurated the performance of 
compositions by Liszt never before, or seldom heard. His 
symphonic poems were at first played as arrangements for 
two pianos. Such great interest was evidenced by the 
public that already, at the close of the first season, an or- 
chestra concert was given in the Neues Theater. Since 
then each season’s work has been more elaborate, until now 
five great orchestra eoncerts are given yearly in the Albert 
Hall, which has a seating capacity of about 2,500, and in 
addition a supplementary season of one or two concerts is 
often added. Not only great and creditable works, but 
also talented and capable artists have found in the Liszt 
Verein a generous benefactor. Many a brilliant career has 
begun under the fostering care of this society, and scores 
of thankful musicians are ever ready to respond to any call 
of the chairman. Among the names of artists which ap- 
pear most frequently upon the programs are: Nikisch, 
Strauss, Weingartner, Dayas, Siloti, Friedheim, Halir, 
Moran-Olden, Brodsky, Sitt, Klengel, d’Albert, Stavenha- 
gen, Menter, Rosenthal, Petri and Dreyschock. But now 
to the concert itself. 

The orchestra was as usual that of the 134th Regiment, 
augmented ; the conductor, Felix Weingartner ; the solo- 
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ists, Miss Julia Miiller ; Hartung, from Weimar, and Felix 
Berber, violinist, from Berlin ; the program : 
Symphonic poem, “ Die Hunnenschlacht "’.................0005 F. Liszt 
Two songs— 

“ Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh”’........ ' 


eS PLE OE eo nee  Wididadainh? 23 hdd yr whe 

Concerto for violin, with orchestra...............0e+05 Fritz Kauffmann 
(Manuscript) Allegro, romanze, andante. Finale vivace. 

Dramatic symphony, *‘ Romeo and Juliet”’............. Hector Berlioz 

“Romeo” alone. Longing. The féte at Capulet’s. 

Love scene. 

**Queen Mab "” (scherzo) 
Songs— 

PRR, SEWN ik a hese dc cc cc ckek ctccks Miiller-Hartung 

Pe aaa ids Be Beis wikcvewensvieks Meyer-Olbersleben 

“Frithling ohne Ende "’.......................+»Meyer-Olbersleben 
Solo pieces for violin 

IN i602 hoFt 0 céabbodns coun diate uebscupehacgbecnhuin Damrosch 

Crharaktertatioche Tans weleen: oo. 5... ccccveccccsccescececeoves Keys 
Gvectars to Pam iiss isi Se aaa ee aevae ces R. Wagner 


Felix Weingartner was the effulgent star whose person- 
ality seemed to instill itself into the players and from them 
tothe audience. No wonder the managers were fighting 
forthis man. He is worth fighting for. If Weingartner 
came to Leipsic with the intention of doing wonders upon 
his first leave of absence since his unpleasant experiences, 
he was successful. He had three rehearsals with the or- 
chestra, and their development from the first tothe evening 
of the concert was almost incredible. In the Berlioz sym- 
phony and the Liszt Hunnenschlacht one was not conscious 
of some ninety individuals playing, but rather of one great 
instrument breathing forth the souls of the composers. Af- 
ter all, if one were to choose between the finest orchestra 
with a mediocre conductor and a second-class orchestra with 
a Weingartner—if one must decide between faultless tech- 
nic and musical genius (which makes one oblivious of 
technic) who would question the result ? 

In the present day it seems to be contrary to human in- 
clinations to recognize versatility of greatness. For the 
development and later appreciation of a second talent to 
one which has been recognized and established this era of 
specialism is not favorable. But the more the recollection 
of Liszt the pianist is dimmed by time, the higher Liszt 
the composer rises. In the last decade the popularizing of 
his greater works has been gradual, but so constant that 
the opinion is justified that (contrary to the sensational, 
ephemeral creations which abound in all times) only an 
understanding of, an opportunity to become conversant 
with his compositions is necessary to give them a perpetual 
rank equal to that of the great masters, not only with 
savants but with the musical public. The enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of the ‘‘ Hunnenschlacht” by the audience gave 
unmistakable evidence of the work's fascinating qualities, 
and the increasing desire to hear Liszt's compositions 
shows how they grow upon the public. 

Berlioz’ symphony, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” is another case 
of disregard of the traditional; but like an obelisk it 
will tower and exist in music. The enthusiasm with which 
this work was received is indescribable. In all spheres of 
music, whether, dramatic, idyllic or jocose, the genial 
Frenchman is above all amusician. In his most stupendous 
effects one is never conscious of noise—an assertion that 
cannot be made of many modern composers in their in- 
dulgence of fondness for chaos. This symphony is always 
music, always delightful to listen to. It was played some 
years ago at the Gewandhaus under Reinecke, and if the 
preference of the people were consulted I am sure would be 
given a great many more times. 

Mr. Felix Berber is an excellent violinist. His tone, 
especially in cantabile playing, is full and sympathetic. 
He has at command a superior technic, which, however, 
appears to a less favorable advantage in passages requiring 
dash. The new concerto by Fritz Kauffmann was well re- 
ceived. Above all it is written with excellent appreciation 
of violin effects. ‘The romanze is truly an inspiration, and 
mainly for this movement the concerto will probably be 
played often and become popular. Much of the first move- 
ment and some of the last at a first hearing gives the im- 
pression of having been ‘‘ made,” as though the composer 
rather labored for something with which to set his beauti- 
ful andante. The allegro abounds in technical difficulties, 


7 


13 


which offer excellent opportunities for display of virtuosity. 
The finale is of the tarantelle style, and when played with 
a little more dash and brilliancy than on this occasion must 
make an effective climax. The concerto is a valuable ad- 
dition to violin literature. It will be published shortly by 
Carl Paez in Berlin. 

Miss Miiller-Hartung as a Lieder singer is very accept- 
able. Though rather cold and reserved, she sings with ar- 


tistic temperament. eeeane 


A number of prominent personages attended the Liszt 
Verein concert, among them Richard Strauss, from Wei- 
mar; Siegfried Wagner, from Bayreuth; Hans Sommer, 
the composer, and Fritz Kauffmann, from Magdeburg, the 
composer of the new violin concerto, 


*# 2a 


Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler gave her first concert at the 
Altes Gewandhaus October 27. She played the Chopin F 
minor and the Rubinstein D minor concertos, The orches- 
tral numbers were: Overture to Gluck’s ‘'Iphigenie in 
Aulis” and prelude to the second act of ‘‘ Governor of 
Tours,” by Reinecke. A very enthusiastic reception was 
given Mrs. Zeisler by the audience, which, though not 
large, was quite appreciative. An encore was insisted 
upon after the Rubinstein concerto, and she responded with 
the Schubert-Tausig ‘‘ Marsch Militair.” The conditions 
were very discouraging, the concert having been managed 
very badly. Paul Reim attempted to conduct the miserable 
orchestra of the 107th Regiment, and a pretty mess he 
made of it. The accompaniments were simply wretched. 


**# & 


Still another novelty was introduced in Germany at the 
Neues Theater October 29—‘‘Im Brunnen,” by Wilhelm 
Blodek. The opera is in one act, the action interesting. 
The self ascribed title of ‘‘ Comic” may be justified by but 
one character, and the humor of that one lies mainly in the 
make-up and one comical situation, ‘‘ Anna,” a country 
girl, has two suitors, ‘‘ Conrad,” young and good looking, 
and “ Peter,” old, ill favored and a widower. Anxious to 
learn Fate's decree as to the ultimate success of one or the 
other, she seeks an old witch whose hut is near an open 
well, and who is reputed to have evil relations which enable 
her to foretell coming events. ‘‘ Anna” confides in the old 
woman, who, after the usual hocus pocus, advises her to re- 
turn to the well that night, the moon being full, and look 
into the water. Whichever face she beholds reflected 
there will be that of her future husband. 

During this dialogue ‘‘ Conrad” and *‘ Peter” have stolen 
in, each unconscious of the other's presence, and so over- 
hear the behest. Of course, both conclude to return and 
allow their respective faces to be reflected in the water. 
‘* Peter,” especially, considers himself very adroit, and re- 
turning in good time proceeds to climb a tree beside the well. 
In doing so, however, heslips and fallsinto the water. Once 
there, he probably concludes to remain, and thus show his 
face. Then ‘‘ Conrad” comes and takes such a position 
that his face may be reflected. ‘‘ Anna” returns, and af- 
ter considerable hesitation looks into the well. Only 
‘* Peter's” face is plainly visible. ‘‘ Anna's” shrieks at- 
tract her girl friends to the spot, and she informs them of 
her hard fate. They all look in and all behold old ‘‘ Peter,” 
and their consternation is increased as he slowly climbs out 
of the well, his slime covered face and garments leading 
them to mistake him for the devil. ‘‘ Conrad” has, how- 
ever consoled ‘‘ Anna” so effectually that nothing but 
ridicule is left for the old widower from all. 

Blodek's music is sprightly, original and tuneful. His 
orchestration is well shaded and often quite brilliant. 
Solo voices and chorus are well treated. A vein of exu- 
berance bubbles through the entire opera. It has all the 
elements that should make it very popular. The music is 
not sensational, but delightfully characteristic. The voices 
are not required to bellow, thus allowing one a feeling of 
comfortable enjoyment. 

More operas like this would have a salutary effect 
upon the turbulent musical sea of the present. The 
novelty had been carefully prepared and was well given. 
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Conductor Pauzner brought out all there was in his ma- | 


terial, and the choruses were sung with a precision which 
denoted an improvement in training. The parts were 
thus distributed : ‘‘ Peter,” Mr. Kniipfer ; ‘‘ Conrad,” Mr. 
Merkel; ‘‘ Anna,” Miss Kernic ; ‘‘ Old Liese,” Mrs. Dun- 
can-Chambers. eee 
Paul Umlauft’s Gotha prize opera, ‘‘ Evanthia,” has been 
produced at the Neues Theater with but a qualified success. 
** &# & 
Eleanora Duse is announced for three performances at 
the Neues Theater, beginning January 11. 
Aucust GOsspacHer, 








Vienna Letter. 


OFrFice OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, ' 
VIENNA, November 8, 1893. | 


HE first Philharmonic Concert, under Hans 
Richter, October 29, presented the following program : 


“ Mauriache Trauermusik "..........ccccecsereresereesseeeceness Mozart 
Re COU OTOD sb ocvc cedecebecddvecs soceveccesecoccoac’ Wagner 
Variations on a theme by Haydn. ..........cccccccereccecceceens Brahms | 
Symphony, E flat major, No. B.........6.ceceeeeeeeeeee renee Schumann 


The first number was played in memory of Josef Hellmes- 
berger, one of the founders and artistic supporters of the 
Philharmonic Society. 

The orchestra did sublime work in the ‘‘ Faust” over- 
ture, which brought out vociferous applause from the au- 
dience in attendance. The other numbers were equally 
well played, especially the last number of the variations 
and the scherzo and finale of the Schumann symphony. 


Dr. Richter, more particularly than ever, was enthusias- | 


tically received. 

Miss Rosa Hochmann, who made her artistic début last 
season, has since then been diligently studying under her 
master, Professor Griin, the violinist, and the great im- 
provement she has made was noticeable in her concert this 
season, given at Saal Bisendorfer last Saturday night. 

She played the Mendelssohn coneerto, a sonata by Tar- 
tini and some smaller pieces by Svendsen, Wieniawski and 
Sauret. 

An alleged pianist, called Hecht, made himself supreme- 


ly ridiculous by trying to play some piano solos. The au- | 


dience laughed but did not shoot him, as they probably 
would have done ‘* Out West.” 
The Bellincioni-Stagno concert was a great success, both 


artistically and financially. The audience was avery large | 


and distinguished one, quite reminding one of a Patti 
soirée. 

Bellincioni sang two arias, the one from Massenet's 
Cid" and the ‘‘ Prayer” from ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” in both of 
which this artist revealed such a depth of feeling as to sur- 
prise her most ardent admirers, who had hardly thought 
her capable of so much dramatic force without the assis- 
tance of the stage and its surroundings. She also sang 
some smaller selections, ‘*‘ Triste Aprile,” by De Leva, and 
a short Spanish song, to which she added as an encore 
Lassen's ‘‘ Es war ein Traum,” sung in German. 

Her husband, Stagno, sang the first Ottavio aria from 
‘*Don Juan” and some Italian songs, in which he was 
more successful than at any of his operatic appearances in 
this city. The closing number was the ‘Cherry Duet,” 
from ‘* L’Amico Fritz.” 

Miss Ella Pancera, the pianist, was heard to greatest 
advantage in Chopin's G minor ballad and some shorter 
pieces by Brahms. The very able accompanist of the 
evening was Mr. S. Griinfeld. 

The first concert of the Oratorio Society, under Mr. 
Gericke’s direction, came off on Sunday, November 5, 
when “St. Paul” was given. This truly grand work has 
not been heard here since 1887 when Hans Richter con- 
ducted the performance. The soloists on this last occasion 
were Olga von Tiirk (soprano), Louise Kaulich (contralto), 
Gustav Walter (tenor) and Carl Perron (bass.) 


] . , : 
sang magnificently, showing himself to be an artist of the 


| highest rank. Walter was a good second, although his 
| voice is getting to be rather old and worn out. 

| ‘The two ladiesalso did well ; however, their performance 
| was nothing remarkable. Professor Griin, as usual, led the 
orchestra, and Ferdinand Hellmesberger played the ‘cello 
solo and obligato to Walter's solo in the second part. 

The most absurd custom I ever heard of is that both the 
Philharmonic concert and those of the Oratorio Society be- 
gin at the unearthly hour of 12:30 o'clock, just about the 
| time when most people want to refresh their inner man. 

The natural consequence of this ridiculous Viennese in- 
| stitution is, that a lot of people make a rush for the doors 
| long before the concert is over, as in the case of the ‘St. 
| Paul” performance, when the first part did not end till 
| close upon 2 o'clock, and a large portion of the audience, 
| including ‘‘ yours truly,” made for the exits as fast as 
| their legs could carry them. 

This is only one instance of the many other primitive 
customs existing in Vienna, which, however, will never 
be done away with, as it would not be in accordance with 
| the ‘‘ continental conservative atmosphere.” 
| The second concert of the Oratorio Society takes place 
| December 3, to which I intend going, fortified with a sub- 
| stantial lunch, so as to be able to hold on to the end of the 
performance. 
| There are quite a number of concerts which take place 
| 


this week and beginning of the next, which I shall reserve 
for my next epistle. 


IMPERIAL OPERA, 


Bellincioni and Stagno sang to overcrowded houses in 
| ‘* Cavalleria Rusticana” and ‘‘ L’ Amico Fritz” last week. 

They left last Saturday for Prague, where they are en- 
gaged for a couple of months, opening in ‘‘ A Santa Lucia.” 

After that they appear in aconcert in Buda-Pesth and 
Graz. 

From January till April these artists sing in Florence 
and receive a salary of 100,000 frs. 

Bellincioni has been engaged to sing at the Imperial 
| Opera next year, commencing in November, on which occa- 
sion she will not be accompanied by Stagno, a fact for 
which one ought to feel deeply grateful. Bellincioni has 
engaged another Italian tenor for this ‘‘ Stagione,” whose 
| name has not yet been made public. 

In January next the opera ‘‘ Die Stumme von Portici” 
| will be revived again, later on also ‘* The Black Domino.” 

Miss Schliiger has been severely indisposed of late and 
has gone off to the seaside resort Abazzia for a two weeks’ 
vacation. George Miiller, the tenor, celebrates his twenty- 
fifth anniversary at the Opera on Wednesday next, when he 
will appear in ‘‘ Martha,” in which opera he made his 
debut. Reichenberg and Miss Lehmann will also appear 
on this festive occasion. Although Miiller is entitled to a 
lifelong pension his contract runs on for another year, and 
he will continue to sing until he is a hundred, like another 
singer engaged at present at the Opera, who ought to have 
retired ten years ago, but still goes on singing, notwith- 
standing the unanimous attack of the entire Viennese press 
against such an outrage. Immediately after the premiére 
of ‘‘ I Pagliacci,” rehearsals will begin upon Henberger's 
opera, ‘‘ Mirjam,” which ought to have been produced last 
season. In all probability this new work will be heard 
early in January. 

Director Jahn left last night for Milan, where Leoncaval- 
| lo’s new opera, ‘‘ I Medici,” will be heard for the first time 
| November 8. In February Jahn goes on to Berlin to hear 
the opera by Forster, ‘‘ The Rose of Pontevedra,” libretto 
by Max Kalbeck. Both of these works will probably be 
heard here next year. 

Materna wrote to Director Jahn the other day that owing 
to pressing engagements and an accumulation of dollars 
she would be unable to get back to Vienna to assist at the 
Wagner Cyclus in the latter part of this month. So the 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Wagner Cyclus will have to fall back upon Mrs. Janus. 
chowsky and Miss Schlager. 

The first performance takes place next Sunday, when 
‘*Rienzi” will be given. In a cable to the ‘‘ Neue Freie 
Presse,” Materna denies having married her nephew, so 
that settles it. 

Mrs. Januschowsky recently appeared with great success 
in the ‘‘ Huguenots ” and was enthusiastically received. 

Dippel, the tenor, sang ‘‘ Raoul.” The director of the 
Karlsruhe Opera, Dr. Biirklin, isin town negotiating for 
the performing rights of Berté’s ballet ‘‘ Die Goldene Mir- 
chenwelt.” 

The soloists at the premiére of Leoncavallo’s ‘* I Medici,” 
in Milan, will be Tamagno, Beltrami and Mesdames Stehle 
and Gino. The former sang in the ‘ Falstaff” perform. 
ance in Vienna. Leoncavallo is expected to personally con- 
duct his ‘‘ Pagliacci” November 19, at the Imperial Opera 
House. 

General News. 

Icnaz KuGer.—I had an interview with this enterprising 
and successful impresario, during which he told me a batch 
of news which might interest the readers of Tuer Musica, 
Courier. 

Mrs. Albani and Mr. Maurel are both under his manage- 
ment. Albani comes to the Continent in February, 1894, 
and will sing in Germany, Austria-Hungary and Roumania, 
both in concerts and in opera. 

She has signed a contract for thirty nights. 

Victor Maurel, the celebrated baritone, begins an ex- 
tended engagement in opera November 15 in Warsaw. 
After that he goes on to Krakow, Bukarest and other cities, 
also appearing in several song recitals in Vienna. 

February 15 he opens at the Lisbon Opera House. 

Mr. Kugel also has a great number of local concerts un- 
der his management of which I hope to speak later on. 

‘* THEATER AN DER WIEN.”—At this popular theatre they 
have been playing ‘‘ Princess Ninetta ” and ‘‘ Die Fleder- 
maus,” and to-night Mr. Streitmann has kindly invited me 
to be present at a performance of the ‘‘ Mikado,” in which 
he sings his old time successful part of ‘‘ Nankipoo.” As I 
have never heard this opera in German before, I shall give 
you an extended notice of to-night’s show in my next. 

Streitmann tells me that this opera is one of the crack 
performances of this theatre. The orchestra is enlarged 
and a harp added, which ought to be a great improve- 
ment. 

Johann Strauss is hard at work on a new comic opera, 
the libretto of which is by Messrs. Kalbeck and Davis. The 
action of the opera will be modern, and contains principal 
parts for a tenor, a soprano and a comedian. 

I am told that Mascagni is working on a new grand opera, 
the name of which he does not reveal even to his most inti- 
mate friends. ‘‘ Ratcliff” will be heard in Berlin, for the 
first time, in February next, the premiére taking place in 
Naples in January with the great tenor Masini. 

Alfred Griinfeld left last Saturday for an extended con- 
cert tour through Russia. He opens in Warsaw on the 8th 
inst., and returns to Vienna about Christmas. 

The 200th performance of ‘‘ Manon” was recently cele- 
brated in Paris. According to the ‘‘ Monde artiste” these 
200 performances have netted a sum of 1,164,534 francs, 
truly an enormous box office triumph. 

Jean Berté, of Vienna, is writing a eomic opera, libretto 
by Kalbeck and Zell. This work will be produced at the 
Theatre an der Wien next season. 

Charles Weinberger, another local composer, brought out 
his new comic opera, ‘‘ Miinchener Kindel” at the Linden 
Theatre in Berlin, last week, and with Ilka Palmay in the 


principal réle scoreda big success. I have to break off this 
rambling epistle, as itis time to go to the Theatre an der 
Wien and ‘‘ The Mikado.” Rupo.r Kine, 


Another Prodigy.—A flautist aged fourteen, named 
Giovanni Monleone, has distinguished himself at a concert 
at Genoa. 





The greatest hit undoubtedly was made by Perron, who 
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A Letter from Paris. 
PARIS, November 2. 
ARIS was the favorite residence of Chopin 


and of Liszt. Sarasate has his home here; so has 
Paderewski ; so had Gounod; so have now Saint-Saéns, 
Massenet, Ambroise Thomas and a host of lesser lights. 
Paris possesses one of the most beautiful opera houses ever 
designed, and is the seat of the most famous music school 
in the world, the Conservatoire ; but I doubt if in Europe 
one could find a city in the aggregate so distinguished in 
its utter indifference to everything in music outside of the 
pretty jingle of Offenbachian waltz tunes. 

On Sunday during the season there are three symphony 
concerts all going on at the same hour—the Conservatoire, 
Lamoureux and Colonne. The first is given in a little 
theatre, so small and poky that it reminds one of a bathing 
machine; the second in a circus, with the audience sur- 
rounding the orchestra and breathing air odorous of the 
stables ; and the third in one of the dirtiest and worst ven- 
tilated theatres to be found in the city. 

Can anything prove therefore the truth of my assertion 
as to the minority of music lovers more conclusively than 
the fact that a city which spends millions on the care of 
its trees and loses millions by hundreds in gigantic financial 
schemes, without apparently getting the worst of it, has 
neither the enterprise nor the courage to provide itself with 
a music hall worthy the works of Beethoven? The simple 
truth is Paris has no need of such a hall, for if Paris had, 
Paris would have it forthcoming. 

Outside of the beautiful Salle Erard, where Liszt and 
Vieuxtemps used to delight their audiences, and the smaller 
and less commodious Salle Pleyel, which Chopin patronized, 
there are no concert halls of any importance, if we except 
the Trocadero—situated out in the suburbs—and a few lit- 
tle ‘‘rooms”™ scattered amidst stables and grimy ware- 
houses, which would give an artist of any temperament 
“the blues” to approach even. 

Theatres in hundreds are met with on all sides—in fact 
when Rubinstein assembled an audience he was forced to 
hire a theatre, just as Colonne is forced to do the same, and 
Lamoureux to content himself with a circus—but not acon- 
cert hall, even one such as any fifth rate German or Rus- 
sian town would provide, will you find in all Central Paris. 

With the exception of occasional recitals, song, piano or 
violin, at the Salle Erard or Salle Pleyel the week passes 
from Monday to Sunday without orchestral music of any 
kind except that furnished by the opera or opéra comique, 
consequently the man with musical thirst must satisfy him- 
self at either of these two springs. 

Long familiarity at both these shrines of art has con- 
vinced me that while the orchestra individually is superb, 
collectively it is absolutely mediocre and that of course be- 
cause of the conductor. 

Colonne beating the air in fear, doing his best to keep 
forces too strong for him in control, Viardot hopelessly 
muddled, are what we have had at the opera—it was not so 
bad till Wagner was put on the boards—and at the Opéra 
Comique we have now become so used to a continued 
wobble between the ill paid chorus and the gentlemen of 
the orchestra that I am afraid if anyone ever comes to set 
it right the public will either make a god of him or cry out 
against him as a fraud. 

In Paris it is the individual singers who make things 
go, the individual singers and perhaps too the wonderful 
scenic arrangements and stage effects. Badly as the chorus 
will sing they will always be charmingly grouped, and the 
blending of the beautiful hues of their robes a poem in 
color. If the presentation of ‘‘ Lohengrin” lacks the Wag- 
nerian spirit Rose Caron as ‘‘Esla” is adorable in her 
graceful interpretation. If the orchestra is badly manip- 
ulated in the ‘‘ Valkyrie” Delmas is superb, the ‘‘ Wal- 
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kiiren Ritt” magnificent, and the staging of the entire 
opera a dream. 
At the Opéra Comique, when the ensemble singing gets 
too atrocious for words you must look at Sibyl Sanderson’s 
neck and shoulders, and ask your neighbor in ecstasy, ‘‘ Was 
there ever woman so lovely?” If you are a man you will 
forget the chorus; if you are a woman you won't mind 
much anyhow. 
At the Symphony concerts (Colonne and Lamoureux, 
the former is the worst offender in this) one of the most irri- 
tating things is the fashion these conductors have of giving 
the same symphony or fantasia or suite, as the case may be, 
two and threetimes ruaning ; in fact, last winter Colonne 
gave Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation de Faust” four times running. 
Of course their excuse is that the public need to heara 
great work several times to appreciate it, which may be 
true, but with the best intention in the world concert rooms 
are not class rooms, and the much more probable fact is 
that certain conductors find it less irksome to take shelter 
behind this idea. Besidesa Beethoven Symphony, as Biilow 
or Rubinstein or Richter present it, is something to hear 
again, something that one can never hear too often; but 
such conductors are not found here. Lamoureux is a fair 
all round man, and sometimes the finish of his orchestra is 
really admirable. Colonne is less happy except in Berlioz, 
which he conducts as no other in Europe. It is his spe- 
cialty, and it is a pity to hear him lead anything else ; as 
for Wagner’s music he is still studying it—unhappily. 
At the same time it must be allowed it is difficult to have 
good symphony concerts in Paris for this reason, that it is 
difficult to have rehearsals, consequently orchestra and 
conductor are placed at a disadvantage, since with an or- 
chestra perfection to a large extent means practice. 
At the opera and Opéra Comique no such excuse can be 
offered since here there is no lack of repetition, yet far too 
often the rendering is worse than mediocre. 
Unfortunately there seems no hope of reform, for there are 
not half a dozen critics who have the courage of their con- 
victions. Slovenly performances are given time and again; 
the public is assured that so and soisa great conductor, and 
the public knows no better than to believe this. 
If you are an artist in Paris and want a certain notice, 
pay the paper and you have your notice. I do not know if 
the editor exercises any authority in the matter of such 
notice, but I hope so. The consequence is that unless the 
managers of artists like Paderewski or Sarasate pay for 
notices saying they come to Paris to play, the daily papers 
take no notice of the fact, and if you question the editors, 
they shrug their shoulders and ask in their turn, ‘‘ But who 
reads such notices?” 
Who knows his public better than a newspaper editor? 
therefore when he fills his paper with the disgusting details 
of some drame conjugai/ from the slums of the Belleville 
quarter, and has no room to mention the fact that Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony will be performed at the Conser- 
vatoire, or how it was performed, you may judge the im- 
portance of musical Paris. 
At the gala night given at the Opéra in honor of the 
Russians, the program was made up of a hash arrangement 
from the works of Massenet, Saint-Saéns, Gounod, Reyer 
and Ambroise Thomas, indifferently performed ; but it was 
a gorgeous spectacle, and therefore one may presume the 
managers were satisfied. 
At the Opéra Comique the latest novelty were the débuts 
of Miss Perrin and Miss Wyns in ‘‘ Mignon.” 
In ‘‘Manon” and ‘‘ Phryne” Sibyl Sanderson has been 
holding her own; in the first she is always welcome and 
undoubtedly her ‘‘ Phryne " from many points is beautiful. 
There is something in her voice that pleases and displeases 
at times, but the upper notes are wonderful and she is a 
conscientious and hard working artist. Without her 
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‘*Phryne” would be impossible, for the more one hears 
that work the more one realizes the poverty of its inspira- 
tion. The opening movement is one of the weakest things 
ever written bya successful musician ; but for that again in 
many places the orchestration is magnificent and the trio 
on a dominant pedal No. 6 in the second act is a marvelous 
piece of workmanship. Here and there one has proof of 
the composer's admiration for Bach, but only the next 
moment to ask oneself what affinity is there between comic 
opera and the greatest of musical scientists. 

On Sunday next Lamoureux commences his concerts 
at the Cirque des Champs Elysées with Beethoven's 
‘* Coriolan ” overture, Schumann's symphony in D, Grieg’s 
‘*Peer Gynt,” Wagner's ‘‘ Venusberg,” and Charpentier’s 
‘** Napoli.” 

Last Sunday, October 29, the Colonne concert was 
largely formed from excerpts from Gounod’s works, and the 
Sunday before that the program was Russian, in honor of 
the féte Franco-Russe. On next Sunday Gounod’s 
‘*Gallia,” his ‘‘ Ave Maria” and his Hymn to St. Cécile” 
will be given for the second time this season, these works 
being performed on October 29. No doubt they are beauti- 
ful works, but there are others more beautiful, and life is 
short. 

I saw the charming head of the Maison Erard, Mr. Albert 
Blondel, the other day, and he tells me that in the early 
spring Paderewski will give three or four recitals, and it is 
probable that both Teresa Carrefio and her husband, 
d’Albert, will do the same; so too will Menter and Essi- 
poff. Mr. Courtlandt Palmer, the young American pianist, 
may also give a recital on his return from New York, 
whither he is now about to start. Mr. Palmer has been 
studying here with Paderewski during the autumn months, 
and his progress has been something extraordinary. Un- 
fortunately his health is not all that can be desired, but he 
is undertaking the voyage across the ocean with a view to 
its restoring physical equilibrium, and if it succeeds he 
will be heard in concert on your side. Paderewski is most 
enthusiastic, and he and young Palmer are bosom friends. . 
They have much in common, for Mr. Palmer's talent is of 
the rarest kind and undoubtedly he has a great career be- 
fore him. 

Miss Van Zandt will not sing at the Opéra Comique this 
season, unless—which is not unlikely with a lady—she 
should change her mind and accept Carvalho’s terms and 
sing the number of times weekly he requires. Sibyl San- 
derson has really worked like a slave, but it is hardly prob- 
able that another will do as she has done, and now that she 
is going to leave the Opéra Comique for the Opera Car. 
valho will begin to realize this. The fact is that the Cali- 
fornian prima donna has been too amiable and she suffers 
for it; for the last time I saw her she was in anything but 
good health, simply the result of overwork. 

In a short time Ambroise Thomas intends to have a 
meeting of Gounod’s friends at the Conservatoire, and the 
committee for erecting a worthy monument to the great 
maestro’s genius has already been formed. 

NOVEMBER 10. 

American artists, pianists especially, who have met here 
the head of the great Maison Erard, Mr. Albert Blon- 
del, will regret to hear that he has met with a severe loss 
in the death of his mother. The funeral was held in the 
Church of Notre Dame, at Passy, which, large as it is, 
proved too small to accommodate the vast numbers who as- 
sembled to do honor to the dead and show their respect for 
Mr. Blondel. The service was choral, the church being 
draped entirely in black, and the wreaths piled around the 
catafalque very beautiful. The sympathy offered Mr. 
Blondel was widespread, for in the Parisian music world 
there are few so generally and genuinély popular as he. 
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As.the head—or directeur, as they say here—of the Maison 
Erard he comes into contact with all sorts and conditions of 
musicians, and his courtesy, affability and readiness to be 
of service where he can, joined with a distinguished per- 
sonality, have given him an enviable popularity in the 
artistic world. 

A few days ago I was coming through one of the dark 
corridors behind the scenes in the Opéra, when a little dark 
haired man came flying along and very nearly attempted 
to rush through me. As it was I got a shower of cigar ash 
in my face and sundry bruises ; but I forgave him before 
the apology he offered was spoken, for it was Massenet, 
and he was in a state of nervous excitement over ‘‘ Thais,” 
which they are commencing to study at the Opera. 

I caught on by his coat tails, and was borne along in a 
whirlwind in the direction of the ballet rooms. ‘Are you 
satisfied ?” I asked. 

** Satisfied !—I am distracted.” Then he stopped so sud- 
denly that the blazing end of his cigar very nearly burnt 
out at least one of myeyes. ‘Of all the hells,” he cried 
dramatically, ‘‘ this is the worst! To write an opera is 
child's play, but to put it on the stage—ah !"” 

The next moment he was gone, but I followed a blue line 
of smoke and found him among the ballet, to whom he was 
giving directions. 

Poor Massenet ! with his exciteable temperament, largely 
due, I think, to the dozens of cigars and cigarettes he 
smokes daily ; he does go through tortures, but it never 
deters him from wishing to see his works given. At present 
Carvalho has a one act opera of his on a poem of Georges 
Boyer’s, ‘‘ Le Portrait de Manon,” which will probably be 
giver this season, and he is writing for Covent Garden the 
score of ‘*‘ La Navarroise,” to be given in May next. 

At the Bouffes we had an excellent little operetta given 
on Friday last for the first time, ‘‘ Mam'zelle Carabin,” 
composed by Emile Pessard. Most of the airs are catching 
and not without a flavor of novelty, hard to have in these 
days, especially in Paris, where this sort of music is so 
widely cultivated. It won't be long till enterprising man- 
agers across ‘‘ the pond” will produce this novelty, for its 
success was immediate here. Song after song was encored, 
and already the gamins are whistling it in the streets ; so 
can one say more for Pessard's work than this? 

The plot too is fair. A young girl named ‘‘ Olga’ comes to 
live in the Latin Quarter with her aunt and uncle, ‘‘ Madame 
and Monsieur Quillet,” in order to study medicine, hence her 
name ‘‘ Mam'zelle Carabin,” Carabin being the nickname 
given to would-be sawbones by the students of the Latin 
Quarter. The“ Quillets” havea boarding house, and among 
the boarders is one ‘‘ Fernand,” who takes *‘ Olga's” part 
against those students who ridicule her for her medical 
studies. There is also a lady of light morals, ‘‘ Nini,” who 
comes after ‘‘ Fernand,” disturbing him in his studies and 
generally tempting him from the right path. ‘ Mlle. 
Nini” is not a boarder, but she has the entrée to the house. 
In the second act ‘‘ Fernand ” has failed at his examination 
and is about to have another try. He is studying, helped 
along with much sympathy on ‘* Olga's” part, whom he has 
determined to ask in marriage if he succeeds. It is the day 
before the examination and ‘ Mile. Nini” comes to bring 
him to a fancy ball. ‘‘ Olga” interferes, but finally, as 
‘Fernand ” insists, she resolves to accompany him, and 
falling ill at the bali is brought home by ‘** Fernand,” who, 
with more good nature than prudence, carefully tends her 
during the night, with the result that ‘‘ Nini,” who comes in 
next morning, accuses *‘ Olga” of being ‘‘ Fernand’s” 
mistress. 

Next day ‘‘ Fernand ” passes his examination and in spite 
of ** Nini's ” interference obtains the hand of ‘*‘ Olga” from 
her uncle, and the whole ends joyously. 

In many ways it is hardly a subject to be appreciated by 
a New York public. Still a very little arrangement would 
make it very acceptable. Asa picture of Bohemian life, as 
it isknown among the students of the Latin Quarter, it is 
most interesting. 

At the Opéra, “ L’Africaine" was revived this week, and 
matked the very successful début of Mr. Barthet, who 
proved himself the possessor of a wonderful baritone voice. 
Next week “ Sigurd " will be revived. And in a very short 
time ‘* Faust” is promised. 

To-morrow Messrs. De Reszké and Lassalle with Mrs. 
Calvé sail on the Champagne for New York. I envy you 
Mrs. Calvé. She is one of those singers who possess not 
only beauty of voice and of person, but who has a magni- 
ficent temperament, and can come on the stage as an 
actress as well as a singer. 

Her *‘ Carmen” is a wonderful creation. She seems born 
for the piece, and acts and sings it as no other woman ever 
has done. 

During the present season at the Opéra Comique we are 
promised, besides the one act piece of Massenet’s, ‘‘ L’At- 
taque du Moulin” of Mr. Bruneau and Theodore Dubois’ 
* Xaviere ” 4 

In a short time the old Eden Theatre will open under 
Colonne’s management, and ‘ Marie Magdaleine” (Mas- 
senet) will be given. It will be for concert rather than 
opera, for I hear that ‘‘ Marie Magdaleine” will be given 
as an oratorio, without costumes. 

Last Sunday the Lamoureux concert was admirable, the 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


symphony in D minor (Schumann) being especially well 
given. ‘Peer Gynt” has been heard more than many 
times at these concerts, consequently the orchestra were 
bound to do justice to its charms. As to Charpentier’s 
‘* Napoli,” I am beginning to wonder if I have ever gone to 
a symphony concert in Paris without having to listen to 
this work, pretty in itself, but how tired one can become 
of it! 

Miss Fanny Edgar Thomas, who arrived in France on the 
same steamer as her hero, Mr. Guilmant, called on me the 
other day, and tells me she is hard at work preparing her 
‘Organ Loft Whisperings” for THe MusicaL Courier. 
When she was announced I said to myself, ‘‘ Ah, thank 
heaven! here is achance to air my native tongue once 
again,” but Miss Thomas was obdurate. Nothing but 
French would she speak, and as the will of the weaker sex 
in this ‘*‘ ville lumiére” is supreme, I was forced to deny 
myself a gratification. Evidently Miss Thomas means 
business, and readers of Tue Musicat Courter may there- 
fore expect a treat. ALEXANDER McARTHUR. 


Dresden Letter 
DRESDEN, November 4, 1893. 
HE musical season may be considered under 
full headway now; ever since the grand Teleky concert, 
which opened the round of musical enjoyments, the Dresden 
audience has not been at a loss where to spend its evenings. 

Miss Emmy Teleky, the Hungarian beauty, scored an 
enormous success here by her début on October 18. It is 
said that the Italian composer G. Puccini, the author of 
‘* Manon Lescaut,” called Miss Teleky ‘‘ his most admired 
‘Manon,’” and indeed, after having heard and seen Emmy 
Teleky, there is no doubt Mr. Puccini will not easily find 
another singer or a stage appearance to rival her. Miss 
Teleky gave two numbers from the opera ‘‘ Manon Les- 
caut,” which, especially the delivery of the beautiful 
‘* Madrigal,” at once won for her as well as for the com- 
poser the fullest sympathy of the delighted audience. The 
other numbers on the program, the ‘‘ Traviata” aria and 
the ‘‘ Romeo” waltz, by Gounod, were most artistically 
sung and frantically applauded. 

Miss Teleky was assisted by Mrs. Mary Krebs-Brenning, 
who fully shared in the success of the concert giver. Mrs. 
Krebs on this evening seemed to be in an especially good 
concert mood; she certainly never played better. The 
Weber-Liszt polacca cannot possibly be rendered with more 
technical bravoura, and the C minor concerto, by Beethoven 
—the first and last movements particularly—were played in 
a most finished and refined style, betraying even more 
warmth and feeling than used to be found in the work of 
this eminent pianist some years ago. Asan encore Mrs. 
Krebs gave Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Barcarolle” in F minor. The 
other artists of the evening were Mr. Birrenkoven, the 
Hamburg tenor, and Adalbert Matkowshy, the actor, who 
read two poems. 

The next concert I witnessed was a musical feast of high 
order tome. For a length of time I longed to hear some- 
thing by Frederic Smetana, the Bohemian composer, and 
at last there was an opportunity to have my wish fulfilled. 
The Rappoldi Quartet in its first soirée on October 16 
played a composition of his called ‘‘ Aus Meinem Leben,” 
which was thoroughly new to the Dresden audience. Let 
me express at once my thanks to the musicians for this 
extra great enjoyment. Not only the execution by the 
part of the violin, Mr. Rappoldi, and by the violoncello, Mr. 
Griitzmacher, was unrivaled ; more than that it was a rev- 
elation, The music is full of original freshness and na- 
tional color, containing no tedious academic dryness ; it 
might be called a musical illustration on the sentence that 
the composer ‘‘learned in suffering what he taught in 
song,’ and that is the reason why he makes the strings of 
our hearts vibrate in warm sympathy with his own. Let 
me say how eagerly the passionate music lover and the con- 
cert goer par préference longs for a change in the conven- 
tional concert programs, and how greatly he appreciates 
every opportunity to hear new composers. 

Perhaps now after the success of this quartet our Dres- 
den pianists will add to their program repertory some of 
his piano compositions; for instance, those beautiful poet- 
ical pieces from op. 2, or any of the Bohemian dances (No. 
9 and 10), which are so effective. Urbanck in Prague is 
the editor of Smetana’s works, of which Dr. Carl Teige has 
published a chronological catalogue. Some time ago there 
was a Smetana cyclus going on in Prague, where all the 
operas by this composer were performed. The leading 
critic of Dresden, Mr. Ludwig Hartmann, accepted the in- 
vitation to these representations, and iis is the merit of 
having, by his critical accounts in the Dresden ‘ Zeitung,” 
greatly stirred up the interest here for the Bohemian com- 
poser, whose sad fate (he died in an asylum) is well known 
to the readers of Turk Musicat Courier, as his biography 
appeared in it some months ago. I will also add that I 
hear the most flattering remarks made upon your paper 
(** wie ausgezeichnet es redigirt ist,” &c.), and how quickly 
all the news, even that from Europe, is to be found in its 
columns. 

The phenomenal wonderchild, Raoul Koczalsky, played 
twice in Dresden last month, revealing his rich musical 
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gifts. The critics wish him to stop his playing now, so as 
to get leisure for more thorough studies. 

Anton Sistermans, the singer, gave a Schubert evening 
onthe 25th oflast month. With those twenty-four songs of 
the ‘‘ Winterreise” he achieved a decided success; his 
beautiful interpretation of the songs so impressed his hear- 
ers that they longed for more, and called and recalled him 
till he gave some of them as encores. Whenever this great 
Schubert interpreter comes again to Dresden he will be 
sure of a warm welcome here. The ‘ Winterreise” has 
not been heard in Dresden since that never to be forgotten 
evening, when Eugen Degele, who died some time ago, in- 
terpreted them in such a masterly way, with the exquisite 
accompaniment of Dr. Franz Wiillner (now of Cologne). It 
is to be wished that these ‘‘einheitliche concerte” might 
be followed by others in the same style. 

The first symphony concert by the Royal Orchestra took 
place on October 27. One novelty was performed; The 
overture fantasia by Tschaikowsky, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 
The other novelties on the six programs are: The overture 
to‘t Sappho” by Goldmark and to ‘‘ Gwendoline” by Cha- 
brier ; a symphony in D minor by Sinding and the ‘* Husit- 
ska” overture by Dvorak; also Berlioz symphony fantas- 
tique, which he played, besides some old well-known 
repertory pieces, symphonies and overtures by Beethoven, 
Schumann, Schubert, Haydn, and so on. 

The next two novelties in the Opera House will be ‘ Die 
Kinder der Haide,” by Rubinstein, and an opera by a quite 
young Dresden composer, G. Pittrich. Smareglia’s beautiful 
‘‘Cornelius Schut,” will be repeated to-night. Smareglia, 
Leoncavallo and Mascagni (‘* Cavalleria ”) still possess their 
old charm. Their operas always draw full houses. 

Eugen d'Albert gave a piano recital lately. His ren- 
ditions of Bach and his own sonata in F sharp were superb, 
but in the interpretations of Beethoven, and especially 
Chopin, his great intellect got the better of his feelings. 

A. INGMaAN. 


Rochester Letter. 

hee GERTRUDE BEEBE, of New’ York, here 

studying with Mr. Hibbard Leach, sang last evening at 
the Star Course entertainment at the Music Hall. Her voice is 
very pure, clear, even and sympathetic. She sang ‘No tor- 
ments now” (Le Cid), Massenet; ‘‘Since first I met thee” 
Rubinstein, and ‘‘If I but knew,” Smith, beautifully and expres- 
sively, responding with an encore. 

The advanced pupils of Mr. Chas. Boylan will give individual 
recitals this winter, assisted by string quartets. 

Professor Pabst’s Ladies’ Chorus held their first rehearsal of this 
season Thursday afternoon. Almost all the old members have 
returned, and a great many new ones. 

Mr. Abercrombie’s new quartet, composed of Messrs. Singleton 
Abercrombie, Crouch and Bradley, will make their first appear- 
ance at his class recital, November 14. 

P. J. Gildemeester is expected in town the last of this week. 

Miss Harriett Spencer, elocutionist, a pupil of Mrs. D. Enyer, 
of London, will make her first appearance with the Tremont Glee 
and Mandolin Club this month. 

ee RE 

The Tuesday Musicale is a society in Rochester composed en- 
tirely of ladies, this being the fourth year of its existence under 
the efficient management of Mrs. J. H. Stedman, the president, 
a leading society woman and a fine musician. It has an active 
membership of twenty-two pianists, twenty-five vocalists, two 
violinists, one flutist and an associate membership of 250 ladies. 
Recitals are given every two weeks during the winter, and con- 
certs at which New York and Boston artists are heard. 

Mrs. Pupin gave four recitals on the Jank6é keyboard Monday 
and Wednesday of this week in Mr. Chas. Van Fair's studio be- 
fore very appreciative audiences. 

In her lecture Mrs. Pupin made some very incredible state- 
ments, the truth of which was demonstrated in her playing. She 
spoke of the innumerable exercises of Czerny, Clementi, Cramer 
and others that were very unnecessary on the new keyboard, 
Any person that could play one scale could play all the others. 
Mrs. Pupin will return in a few weeks to Rochester and give 
lessons on the keyboard. 

The Children's Lenten Festival will be given under the man- 
agement and directorship of Mr. Chas. Abercrombie, and will be 
composed of 600 children from the public schools. 

The pupils of Minnie Hale Poler gave a piano recital Friday 
afternoon at her studio. Miss Jeannie Osgood showed very artis 
tic phrasing and Miss Olive Griffith played Mendelssohn's Rondo 
Capriccioso with remarkable delicacy and brilliant octave pas 
sages. 

Mrs. Paxton, a pupil of Mr. Leach, sang at the Tuesday musi- 
cale this week. Her two selections were very beautifully ret- 
dered and reflect great credit on Mr. Leach. 


Miss ETHEL CHAMBERLIN, 
SOPRANO. 


ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS 
108 McGregor Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MARCELLA LINDH, 


SOPRANO. 


Concert and Opera. 


UNDER MANAGEMENT 
HENRY WOLFSOHN, Pe Oe Ee 
331 E, r4th Street, New York, ® 
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Cincinnati Rhythms. 
USICAL affairs in Cincinnati have a singularly 
unpromising look just now. There is to be sure the May 
Festival looming, with its seven great concerts on the distant 
horizon of 94; but between whiles we have only a few male 
chorus and miscellaneous concerts. The College of Music, which 
has always supplied the largest number of our important con- 
certs, this year has retired from enterprises of that kind. 

Last year the field of chamber music was thoroughly culled and 
presented to us in a series of twenty quartet concerts by the re- 
nowned virtuoso, Leandro Campanari, chief of the violin and or- 
chestra department at the college, but he will not appear in con- 
certs this season. He has, however, given bright evidence of 
talent in a new direction—namely, that of composition. 

The John Church Company has recently issued in an edition of 
remarkable elegance five songs of varied character by Mr. Cam- 
panari, which give evidence of ripened scholarship as well asa 
vein of golden talent. These songs are two lovely little melo- 
dies embodying in a suitable investment of tones Herrick’'s 
“ Daffodils,” and ‘‘ The Rose "’ by Waller ; a song of considerable 
dramatic power by Miss Rosalia Smith, of this city; the ‘‘ Egyp- 
tian’s Serenade ” from ‘*‘ Ben-Hur,” and last, but by no means least 
a magnificent ‘‘Ave Maria.” These compositions one and all 
show the Italian instinct for euphonious melody, united with the 
deeper scholarship which is derived from German music. The 
accompaniments are without exception conceived in a poetic 
spirit and abound in details of a most graphic character, such as 
the suggestive phrase imitating the flow of the Nile in the Egyp- 
tian song, and the passages of the ‘‘ Ave Maria,’’ which suggest 
the chanting priest and the solemn murmur of the praying con- 
gregation. This last composition has already been brought out 
in manuscript at St. Xavier's Church in this city and made a very 
marked impression. Many of the phrasesin the ‘Ave Maria” re- 
mind one of Mascagni, yet there is certainly no plagiarism. Mr. 
Campanari has at present in hand a chorus for male voices upon 
an old English poem entitled ‘‘Gold.” From present indications 
we have a right to expect compositions many and beautiful from 
the pen of this highly gifted and many sided artist. 

Joun S. Van CLEVE. 
a 


San Francisco Letter. 
San Francisco, November 3, 1803. 
ibang scanning its columns for half a dozen num- 
bers, with two pairs of spectacles on my nose, in a vain en- 
deavor to find one of several screeds I was sure I had mailed to 
Tue MusicaL Courier, I am at last astonished to find four of 
them printed ‘‘ at one fell scoop” in the last issue ! 

Since my last letter I have attended two Symphony concerts at 
the Tivoli. Two weeks ago they gave a Wagner program to a 
full house. To-day the house was again filled to the doors to 
hear Miss Augusta S. Cottlow, the extraordinary girl pianist, 
whose appearance had been announced as “ the event of the sea- 
son.” She played Chopin’s E minor concerto marvelously well 
for so young a person, and was received with great delight by 
nearly all who listened. For my own part, not having heard it 
better done, I enjoyed it immensely. I fortunately had the 
music before me and could see how well she interpreted the dif- 
ficult composition. There was a pleasant, soft handed, velvety 
impression suggested by her girlish though accurate touch, and 
her “ reading ” of the composer's ideas was truly admirable, even 
astonishing, 1n one so youthful. I could readily pardon a trifle 
of vealiness in the force of her playing when I found so much 
maturity of conception in her really eloquent performance. If 
she is not yet entitled to be called a great pianist she is sure to 
be some day. 

This very pleasing concert began with Bizet's delicious suite, 
“L'Arlesienne,” which one never tires of admiring and never 
hears without a pang of regret that its talented author died so 
early. 

We also were regaled with that ancient and ‘‘ exquisite” mor- 
ceau ‘“‘ Traumerei,” and an entr’acte, from ‘‘ Charlotte Corday,” 
wherein part of the band hid themselves behind the wings, as 
though ashamed—as they well might be—of the ridiculous hand 
organ sort of a serenade they were grinding out from their am- 
bush. “Such rubbidge!"’ even ‘‘Sairy Gamp” might justly 
have pronounced it. 

The program closed with Beethoven’s second Symphony, and 
of course before it was ended, or the last movement began, the 
exodus of suburban people to catch ferries and cars quite spoiled 
the interest of those heroic devotees who could hold out for two 
hours with their thirst for music unappeased. It is a great mis- 
take to fill us up on small pabulum, like crackers and cheese, be- 
fore we are given the principal viand of the feast. In “ well 
Tegulated families” I believe such a practice does not prevail. 1 
well remember the programs of former Symphony concerts had 
the symphony nearer the beginning, ere our ears were wearied or 
our appetites were dulled. 

Ihave had the pleasure of a call from Mr. Willis E. Bacheller, 
avery pleasant gentleman, of whom I had already heard as 
primo tenore at the last Worcester oratorio festival. Mr. B. comes 
here from Denver, where he was nicely established before the 
silver bottom of that interesting city fell out. Thinking our 
golden underpinning more secure, Mr. B. proposes to build him- 
Self up in San Francisco. If he continues to ‘pan out” favor- 
able impressions upon others, as he did upon me, I see no reason 
for his regretting the enterprise of coming to a new field, so far 











from home. Good tenor singers are not superabundant; likewise 
those who can teach and produce them must be scarce also. Mr. 
Bacheller having had the best of European instruction is ready 
to impart it to others, and I hope he will have all the success that 
intelligence and earnest endeavor deserve. 

There is really a noticeable activity regarding musical cul- 
ture in San Francisco. At least it so appears to me. I have 
been here nearly thirty years. Of late I have been impressed 
with the great change. Not only are the Symphony concerts 
encouraged far more than such things used to be, but everywhere 
one sees evidence of greater devotion to music on the part of 
boys and girls. Fiddle boxes and music rolls can now be seen on 
the streets by dozens where formerly they were a rarity. 
Even an occasional ’cello is seen dangling alongside a human hip 
without exciting surprise. Several amateur orchestral societies 
are in full blast, while nearly every prominent Sunday school has 
a conglomeration of youths and maidens who struggle with va- 
rious instruments, wind and string, which forms an orchestral 
contingent, working with zeal and spirit, even though not with 
the highest artistic results. All these things tend toward greater 
musical activity and progress in the art. ; 

Finding the good people of Grace Church, where I am organist, 
rather reluctant about coming to the evening services, I have es- 
tablished an orchestral auxiliary to the choir and organ, com- 
posed of pretty girls, with a few of the opposing sex to serve as 
bait for one another. The result is encouraging. This addi- 
tional ‘‘ attraction” ‘ draws” the people, and instead of ‘‘ playing 
to empty benches” we have a goodly attendance, who came to 
hear the music and stay to hear the preaching, like those of 
whom the poet sings, who ‘‘ came to scoff remained to pray.” 

My project works so well that it will be continued until the 
new Searles’ memorial organ, which will take up all my choir 
lott, is in place, and an orchestra will be not only impracticable 
but unnecessary. The Chevalier de Kontski seems to have oc- 
casion to regret having postponed his westward flight to give 
concerts hereabouts. From newspaper accounts I learn that the 
‘Court Pianist tothe Emperor of Germany ” has been touring the 
State with Manager Albert Marks, and their united gains include 





a larger quantity of mutual disesteem than of any other divi- | 


dend. De Kontski is mostly celebrated as the author of that 
ancient piano piece, ‘‘ The Awakening of the Lion.” I presume 
Marks may now accuse himself of perpetrating ‘‘ The Awakening 
of De Kontski,” and wishes he hadn't. 

I have occasionally been asked where a copy of THe Musical 
Courter could be bought. I see that Mr. De Motte, at Waldteu- 


fel's, has enriched his nearly inexhaustible supply of musical | 


requisites by keeping a pile of your paperson sale at his counter. 
Now it will be a queer demand that this admirably selected stock 
of musical merchandise cannot respond to. 

The new Curtaz building is looming up handsomely on 
O'Farrell street and will be an elegant affair, nearly as good 
looking as Harry himself, which simile is by no means uncom- 
plimentary to the new structure. 

The pleasant face of Miss Flora Sherman once more adorns 
the office at Sherman & Clay's, from which she has been absent 
on a three months’ World’s Fair and Eastern vacation. And by 
the way, the list of employés at this busy establishment along- 
side the front door suggests the wondering query: ‘‘ Where do 
they all work in such a small building?” It must bea regular 
beehive. The “drones” are well represented by the number of 
musicians who are always to be found buzzing around the vicin- 
ity of the entrance and at the music counter ; among them some- 
times H. M. Bosworrn. 

_ a 


Des Moines Music. 


Des Moines, Iowa, November 10, 1893. 

Senna matters are rather slow and quiet 

here, hence the infrequency of my letters, for one ought 
not to write to busy people when one has nothing to say. The 
Mendelssohn Club has resumed its social and musical meet- 
ings, as you will see by inclosed program. The club has under 
consideration the advisability of enlarging its usefulness by an 
increase of membership, and extending an invitation for associate 
members to a limited number. It now numbers thirty profes- 
sionals, which it can easily raise to seventy-five or eighty if 
deemed advisable. Should this step be taken a fine little hall 
has been liberally offered the club by Mr. Lahmann, of the Estey 
& Camp piano house in this city. Dr. Bartlett has formed an or- 
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chestra of twenty or more members, which he is rehearsing and 
intending to make useful in connection with his choral society, 
Philharmonie. The three colleges here have each given their 
first quarterly concerts of the present school year—Highland 
Park College, under Musical Director James M. Tracy; Drake 
University, under Director Strong, and Des Moines College, 
under Mrs. Bonbright. The lecture bureaus have in a great 
measure discarded rhusic from their programs this year, because 
the agents who run them think music is not an intellectual sub- 
ject of study or thought. I took one celebrated divine to task for 
coming into our college to advertise his lecture course, whe said 
during his discourse ‘‘ he had left music out this year, because 
they had concluded the people desired only intellectual entertain- 
ment.” When I asked him if he didn’t think music was an intel- 
lectual science or art, he said, ‘‘ Why, Mr. —, I hardly meant 
that, but the people want something they can understand better.” 
You can judge somewhat of musical appreciation here from the 
above, for itis a very fair example of what they think, though I 
personally know one clergyman who might have been a musician 
as well as the able clergyman that he is, for his whole soul is 
bound up inthe art. He is hke Martin Luther, who said: “I 
really think, and am not ashamed to say, that next to theology 
no art is comparable to music.” James M. Tracy. 
ee - 


Toledo Topics. 
To.Lepo, O., November 14, 1893. 
‘© DUT the greatest of these is charity.” And so 
was the charity concert given Thursday evening, No- 
vember 9, at Memorial Hall, the greatest musical event in Tole- 
do for many a day ; and it was a brilliant social affair also. 

And the ladies (God bless them !) who have been instrumental 
in bringing this all about have won the everlasting gratitude of 
our music lovers, as well as the heartfelt thanks of the worthy 
poor, for whose benefit the concert was given. 

The excellent character of the program, coupled with the high 
order of talent engaged, brought out Toledo's musical people en 
masse, and Memorial Hall was crowded to the doors, thousands 
being present. 

The stage setting was the most enchantingly effective ever 
seen on a similar occasion in this city, and the standard of musi- 
cal excellence was on a par with the surroundings. 

The following generous program was given, and the rendition 


of the various numbers was a veritable revelation to a large por- 


tion of the audience: 


Thema und Variationen, for two pianos.... ..Alexis Hollaender 
Miss Nellie Cook, Miss Anna Bernn. 
FS DRY OE Bea 5 os ccices v's s adveacccmpevepeeces eee Davy 


| Ballade ot Potocabanss. ..icdcicccdiescccecescoldeyes Vieuxtemps 


Mr. Rudolph Brand. 
“Le Zingete” Gis soca cide eis Donizetti 
‘Wenn ich nur Wuesste ” (Russian)............. ...P. Kozolow 


| * By heart in full of thee, ciisscvcccdcwecreudeveudieeed Gounod 
Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop. 
* Die Sate iis isc ce abs ctbScevad ban rowan “Ker 
Mr. Harold Jarvis. 
‘* Rakoczy Marsch" (for two pianos)...............665 Franz Liszt 
Miss Anna Bernn, Miss Nellie Cook. 
‘+ Pematingulted @, 065 cde nciccvctvcnevetect beakdsedurncduel O. Weil 





Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop. 
Viti CUieIG.ocacs avcosnvcopeccsaekdvauenteateteart 
Mr. Rudolph Brand. 
‘*Le Rouet d'Omphale”"’ (arranged for two pianos)... Saint-Saéns 
Miss Nellie Cook, Miss Anna Bernn. 
Boe Somvine 6 ie i inde cisevcicicovtavetrevessececwepes Godard 
“T'll sing the songs of Araby”....... owawe 
Mr. Harold Jarvis. 
Adagio, from Concerto No. 1..............-05- ..-Max Bruch 
Mr. Rudolph Brand. 

OF 5s «:0's:i.ns naaidiesn sea cannemeeernetadchnee ean eiiae Sapio 
OTR kines ca hecccvcabieneds maken cebecianess webhabantaaieel Bohm 
Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop. 

‘* Jubel ” overture, for two pianos, op. 50.,.Carl Maria von Weber 
Miss Anna Bernn, Miss Nellie Cook. 

The initial number was executed in excellent style by Miss 
Cook and Miss Bernn. Both ladies are artists of superior attain- 
ments and all their numbers were played with much dash and 
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brilliancy, yet not lacking in finish and discretion. The audi- 
ence manifested its approval quite plainly in the usual manner. 

Mr. Harold Jarvis is from Detroit, and this was his first appear- 
ance before a Toledo audience, but before he concluded his first 
number he had won his hearers, and was a prime favorite during 
the evening. His voice is of pure quality, ample range, and has 
exceptional resonance and power, while his high notes are sus- 
tained with ease. He sang with just enough dramatic intensity, 
marked by intelligence and taste, to gain an enthusiastic recep- 
tion. 

Mr. Rudolph Brand, the violinist, is surely destined to reach 
prominence on the concert stage. He is not lacking in artistic 
ability, displays admirable technical qualities and finger velocity, 
aud produces a beautiful tone quality, the latter being especially 
noticeable in the Bruch concerto. He was roundly applauded. 

The greatest interest was manifested in the appearance at her 
old home of Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, and the reception 
given amounted to a perfect ovation. Mrs. Bishop shows de- 
cided improvement since her last appearance here, indicating 
that she has studied the works of the masters to advantage. 
Her renditions are clear, expressible and forcible ; her articula- 
tion perfect, her phrasing correct, and she made the success of 
the evening's concert. Exhibiting, as she did during the even- 
ing, now the lofty heights of the soprano, and again descending 
to tones so low as almost to belong to a contralto—gives new 
proof that she possesses a remarkable and admirably educated 
vocal organ, She is truly a great artist in every sense of the 
word. e** 

Nordica, Maud Powell and other equally prominent musicians 
will appear here in concert on Wednesday, November 22, 

** * 

The Apollo Club will give its first concert in December. 
Lillian Blauvelt will assist, and an enjoyable evening is looked 
forward to by those who know how hard and faithfully Professor 
Whiting and the members have labored to make the club a 
success. H. Crossy Ferris. 

- —-o — 


Music in Indiana. 
HAVE not given you a letter for some time, but I 
endeavor to make this letter a little longer than usual. Miss 
Alden, who has been studying in Europe has returned, where a 
large class is awaiting her. 

Mr. Arens has a large class in Indianapolis, and I understand 
the School of Music is in a flourishing condition. 

Sousa’s Band madé the usual good impression when they 
played in Indianapolis. Mr. Arens conducted the chorus with 
his usual ability. 

We were glad to welcome back one of our Indiana girls—Mrs. 
Arthur Wilkinson, of London, England, who is visiting her par- 


. ents, Professor and Mrs. J. P. Rous, of Indianapolis. She returns 


to her engagement at the Prince of Wales Theatre in a few weeks. 
While here she has temporarily taken charge of the music in 
Central Avenue Church, Indianapolis. 

The Ladies’ musicales of Crawfordsville, Greensburg, Indian- 
apolis, Shelbyville and Richmond are continuing their good 
work. 

The Indianapolis Flower Mission have engaged Miss Lillian 
Nordica to give three concerts there soon. How well I remem- 
ber her magnificent singing when we were fellow students in 
Boston! I knew herthenas Miss Lillian Norton. I hope to hear 
her again after these many years. 

How in imagination do I love to roam over the cowpaths of 
Beacon Hill and the grand boulevards of the Back Bay! O Bos- 
ton, may the sweet friendships formed in thy halls live for all time ! 
May the good spirits of Dr. Eben Tourgée and Father Stephen 
A. Emery, who have gone before us, and those who remain, fill 
me with inspiring ardor for future work and vaster issues ! 

The musical profession in Indiana are complaining of hard 
times, and there is little prospect of an improvement for some 
time to come. 

Miss Grace Alexander 1s aiding the Indianapolis ‘‘ News”"’ in 
securing musical items for introduction in that paper once a 
week. 

DE PAUW SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

This school is fairly well attended considering the times. 
There was never better work done in the history of the school. 
The students seem to come for business. 

The concert course opened with Mrs. Genevra Johnstone- 
Bishop, assisted by Walter Howe Jones and Adolph Schell- 
schmidt. 

I gave the school a recital on October 9 with a program as 
follows : 

Subject: History and Development of Piano Forte Tecanic, 
with Illustrations. 
First Classical Period. 


Adagio in E flat............ ) 


Preludes and fugues........ Pees eeeneees J. 5S. Bach (1685-1750) 
English suite in G minor... ) 

“ Harmonious Blacksmith”............. G. F. Handel (1685-1759) 
Cat's fugue in D minor................... D. Scarlatti (1683-1757) 
Dien TOMRGNG oe ¢00ccecncvcedenbas J. P. Rameau (1683-1761) 

Second Classical Period. 
Celebrated gavotte in F major......... G. B. P. Martini (1706-84) 
eT BPs 0 0.0 nxpncessnsiecessa P. D. Paradies (1712-95) 
Sonata in D, Hungarian rondo.............. J. Haydn (1732-1809) 
ey ree M. Clementi (1752-1832) 
Transition Period. 

Sonatain A. Fantasia in D minor....... W. A. Mozart (1756-91) 
Impromptus in E flat and A flat.......F. P. Schubert (1797-1828) 
** Invitation to the Dance”..........C. M. von Weber (1786-1826) 
Sonatas in A flatand C minor...... L. von Beethoven (1770-1827) 


Romantic Period. 
Spring, spinning and hunting songs....F, Mendelsson-Bartholdy, 


(1809-47) 
Nocturnes and polonaises.................... F. Chopin (1809-49) 
Novelletes in D major and D minor...... R. Schumann (1810-56) 
Rhapsodies and Venezia e Napoli.............. F, Liszt (1811-86) 





Also another one, the program of which I inclose : 

Sonata in F major, op. 10, No. 2..........seeeeeeeeeee Beethoven 
Vocal, ‘‘ Christ the Solid Rock”... ....-.es:.-050 Jas. H. Howe 
(Cadences in the style of Handel.) 

; Wilbur F. Starr. 

Fantasie for the piano in the form of a sonata............. Saran 
Vocal, ‘‘ Nothing But Leaves”’............-+.s+0+- Jas. H. Howe 
(The violin obligato by Rosa A. Marquis.) 

Stella B. Jordan. 


‘* Fire Charm,” from “ Walkiire”..............+. Wagner-Brassin 
© FP Demmhgr0ke "cas vie cds ansinns <abcrscass< ) 
**Gondoliera,” from ‘* Venezia e Napoli”. >..........+0+++- Liszt 


Tarantelle, from ‘‘ Venezia e Napoli”. .... 

On October 24 I gave a program, assisted by the following : 
Alison Marion Fernie, soprano; Rosa A. Marquis, violin; Fred- 
erick W. Kraft, baritone ; Adolph Schellschmidt, violoncello. 

PROGRAM. 
Sonata for piano and violoncello, op. 45......... F. Mendelssohn. 
Duet, ‘‘O Love Divine” (dedicated to Dr. | 
and Mrs, J. P. D. John)................5- 
Duet, ‘‘ We Bring no Glittering Treasures” { 

(dedicated to Miss Julia A. Druley)...... } 
Duo for violin and violoncello. ....................00000% G. Janso 
Duet, ‘‘ The Evening Cloud " (dedicated | 

to Mrs. Belle A. Mansfield).............. ge 
Duet, ‘‘Too Soon Rich Nature Fades” | PR Tae Jas. H, Howe 

(dedicated to Miss Emma S. Howe)..... } 

Sonata for piano and violoncello, op. 18............... Rubinstein 

Prof. Walter Howe Jones gave an interesting recital, assisted 
by Alison Marion Fernie, soprano; Caroline Dutton Rowley, ac- 
companist. 

PROGRAM. 


Proiude and Page in Fmimor.... oi... ccc ccc cc cc cee ccecs Bach 
MT PUL PETE eee 
UE re 5a se eee ees ei icdeecceed Gluck 
ER IIE Ss cL CNG be wos diceo sc dconsevesiosececen Mozart 
Le Bouleau et l’'Etang. Serenade Venitienne.......... Svendsen 
Miss Fernie. 
UU SEN STOR, “OBE Gs oc veces cvccssveccccuee Beethoven 
Allegro con brio Adagio 


Scherzo, allegro 
——Jess Macfarlane (Old Scotch) 
Miss Fernie. 


NI OG Rib Sa Ce oct es 650 accu dedtevesscecscuuee Grieg 
UT SIRI SEDs Gon tcc dec caccvesncectacpekes Sgambati 
Ny MU NRG Ca San Ve cec'e cecececs cose scceds Paderewski 
RNID CMON WY i icy concn cesccacedecavevnstspees Chopin 


On next Tuesday I will give a Quatuor Recital, assisted by 
the College Quartet and the following : 


ee oS ee Violin. 
PUENTE SS oC as ses cscexs covec ss ae Violin. 
SE PE Soccer hiccerccvvcssesesees Viola. 
Adolph Schellschmidt........... Violoncello. 





Quatuor for piano, violin, viola, violoncello, 
Ws Mee sn cketiccacetiabe tenses cagecdsses exes L. von Beethoven 


Allegro ma non troppo. 
Andante cantabile. 
Rondo, allegro ma non troppo. 
Male quartet, ‘‘ The Lord's Prayer”................ Jas. H. Howe 
(Dedicated to Mr. and Mrs. G. L. Curtiss.) 
Male quartet, with tenor obligato, ‘‘ The Bird Let 


Loose in Hastetn Skies” .........cccscccccscess Jas. H. Howe 
(Dedicated to the D. P. U. Apollo Club.) 

Borerinte FoF GUE GUTOR oo onc ccc ckcb ccs cocccecs J. Haydn 
Male quartet, ‘‘ Those Evening Bells”............. Jas. H. Howe 
(Dedicated to Dr. and Mrs, A. Martin.) 

Male chorus, ‘‘ Pan-Hellenic Song”................ Jas. H. Howe 


(Dedicated to Pan-Hellenic Society of D. P. U.) 
Quartet for piano, violin, viola and violoncello, 
UG cv ewap ach dees Gees ee Vtis 000000906 00s s¥e0eson R. Schumann 
Sostenuto Assai. 
Allegro ma non troppo. 
Scherzo, molto vivace. 
Andante cantabile. 
Finale, vivace. 

The Schumann Male Quartet, of Chicago, and Edmund 
Schuecker, Thomas’ harpist, gave the second concert in the Uni- 
versity course. Many more concerts are booked for the future, 
and I will endeavor to keep you well informed. We hope to 
have Mary Howe-Lavin here in the spring upon her return; also 
Emil Liebling. Am glad to see that the hard times does not 
affect the usefulness of THE Musicat Courier. It is perused by 
both professor and pupil. James Hami_ton Howe. 


—— <> + — 


Portland Music. 
PorTLAND, Ore., November 5, 1893. 


HE first concert of the season was given at Arion 
Hall, Friday last, by our splendid pianist, Mr. Alf Klingen- 
berg, assisted by Miss Smith, who on this occasion made her in- 
itial bow toa concert audience, and as would naturally be ex- 
pected was rather nervous, but still did herself justice. She 
possesses a good mezzo soprano voice, but is given up to rather 
too much tremolo, which at times becomes very monotonous. 
Klingenberg as usual was greatly admired, not only by ama- 
teurs, but also by the professionals that were present, of whom 
there were a great number. He (as most modern pianists) has a 
fine technic, and is very musical. His playing shows good train- 
ing, having studied with Reif, Barta and Stavenhagen in Berlin. 
His programme, which included Beethoven sonata op. 14 No. 
2, Grieg, ‘‘Album Leaf,” Humoresque,” ‘Spring Song,” 
‘* Bridal Procession,” Chopin “‘ Polonaise ” op. 26, “Nocturne,” op. 
27, “Scherzo,” op. 31, Liszt, ‘‘Polonaise” E major, speaks for itself. 
For one month we have had Liberati, the cornetist, with his 
famous (?) military band, at the Industrial Exposition. He has 
several excellent artists with him, such as Andersen, flutist; 











| Moremans, saxophonist, &c., but on the whole it seems to have 


been hurriedly drummed together to fill the bill. 

The coming winter we are expecting several well-known ar. 
tists, among whom I may mention Pachmann, Remenyi, ang 
Marteau. May many more come is the wish of your correspon. 
dent, Miss UNDERsToop, 

—_—— a ————- — 


Louisville Notes. 
LouIsvILLe, Ky., November 18, 1898, 

ENTUCKY has an historical society. It is called 
the Filson Club, and is held in Louisville. Invited by the 
president of this historical coterie to collect for their archives the 
History of Music and Musicians in Kentucky, I have worked for 
nearly two years collecting material from every town of musical 
renown in the State, and now that the task is finished, from the 
days of Daniel Boone to the World’s Fair, I can turn my attention 
to the present state of musicin Louisville. I am ashamed toown 
that twenty-five years ago the programs of the class of music 
heard in concert and in the social circles were far ahead of the 
programs furnished the general public in these days. Another 
peculiarity of the programs of past days is the fact that the 
names of amateurs taking part were modestly withheld from the 
public ; they were not given, except occasionally by the initial 
letters of the name; but now, Lord bless us ! every pupil who can 
play a five finger exercise or howl ‘‘ After the Ball” is rushed 
into print as a most “ promising pupil,” and a coarse wood cut 
of their features given in the music columns of our daily journals, 
Of course such promiscuous and ignorant puffing of mediocrity 
ruins respect for music, and renders it very annoying for those 
who are truly musicianly to be publicly noticed among a heap of 

‘* promissory ” pupils too previously puffed by penny-a-liners, 

During the past week we have had a concert worthy the name 
by two young artists whose talents confer honor upon Louisville. 
Miss Blanche Kahlert, a former pupil of the lamented teacher of 
piano, Ludwig Hast, has just returned from Dresden, where she 
has most faithfully studied for three years. 

She has undoubted talent and forcibly reminds me of Teresa 
Carrefio at the same age—exquisitely clear technic, powerful 
grasp of chords, electric staccato anda legato that does not 
portamento in yawps, but floats through the concert room like 
the rustling waves of blue grass in the summer breeze. She is 
still a student, young and indomitably energetic. When time 
shall have taught her control of nerve and brought smoothness 
of touch, when her heart shall have learnet the meaning of the 
pathetic minor, then this Louisville girl will fill metropolitan 
concert rooms. 

The other young artist is Miss Alwine Hallenberg, a contralto, 
who has been studying in Paris with Sbriglia for two or three 
years. She still considers herself a student, which is wise, for 
although she shows admirable method, her voice has not yet 
acquired the precision and roundness which continued careful 
study will give. She has improved marvelously under the 
scientific and faithful schooling of her persevering and patient 
teacher, Professor Sbriglia. 

A praiseworthy attempt on the part of an organist of our city 
to give Brahms’ ‘‘ Song of Destiny " and Bach's ‘‘ God’s Time Is 
Best ” was heard a fortnight ago; but as it was an attempt by 
young amateurs it should be praised.as an attempt, and not 
criticised as if it had been correctly interpreted by the chorus. 

Two most amusing local talent ‘‘shows” have occupied the 
Masonic and Macauley’s theatres this week. The first 
was the cantata of ‘‘ Esther, the Beautiful Queen.” The curtain 
rose upon ‘‘ Ahasuerus,” the king, seated on his throne. The 
opening strains of De Koven’s marron, ‘‘ Oh, Promise Me,” were 
heard, and the king arose, and journeying to the footlights sang 
that touchingly sentimental request. It was noend of fun. 

The crowning effort of the week was the opera of ‘ Galatea,’ 
re-written and arranged from Von Suppe’s opera of that name 
by one of our local theatre orchestra directors. Harry De Lor- 
me, the original and only ‘“‘Gypsy Baron,” with his pretty wife, 
and Mrs. Albert Sartory, the best contralto in our city, did 
their part to help out the amateurs; but it was in no wise inter- 
esting, except when the principals and Actor Risley, made upin 
costumes, action and good singing what the music itself lacked. 

The Louisville Quintet, under the direction of Mr. William 
Frese, the pianist, has resumed its rehearsals and chamber con- 
certs. As yetI have not attended any of their evenings, but the 
following program is one of the best they have as yet given; itis 
the last really classic chamber music we have had : 


PROGRAM. 

Monday, November 13, 1893. 
Quartet, piano and strings, op. 3................000- Mendelssoha 
String trio, earetnde; OD. 8.5 sed i056. elestseesesteeee Beethoven 
Quartet in E minor, piano and strings...............+4+: Sinding 


If anything of note, especially Louisvillian, occurs I will give 
due notice of successes ; failures in the musical world will hence 
forth never be remarked upon. We shall observe, but take n0 
notice of them. Ocravia HENSEL. 

ee 


Rochester Music. 
Rocuester, N. Y., November 17. 

N the Sunday school room of Brick Church Miss 

Jennie M. Clerihew gave a very enjoyable concert Monday 

evening, assisted by well-known local talent. Miss Clerihew 

sang ‘‘ The Queen of Sheba” beautifully. The string quartets 

to be complimented on the fine work it is doing and the interest 
it has aroused among Rochester musicians. 

The pupils of Professor Abercrombie gave an invitation recital 
Tuesday evening, when every selection was so uniformly good it 
would be invidious to make comparison. But the distinct and 
accurate intonation of Misses Dennebecq and Burleigh’s 
zation in their difficult operatic selections should be s 
mentioned. The legato singing of Misses Badley, Kra 
and Hamilton gave great satisfaction. We congratulate Mr. 
Abercrombie on the success of his teaching and the of 
aroused among the people of Rochester in his recitals. i 

Mr. Hibbard E. Leach’s class is very crowded. His pupils a 
doing beautiful work, which accounts tor his immense s ie 

Cecilian Day the Cathedral choir wil! give an entertai A 
Cathedral Hall under the direction of Professor Bonn, the. 


ganist. X. Veh 
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It is wonderful to see a musician write music, beautiful to hear him 
play it, more impressive than either to see him love it. 


OW Widor loves music! 
how to love it! | 
pull of rhythm, the crunch and squeeze of suspension, the | 
relief of resolution, the surprise of key change, the thrill of 
melodic harmony as much as might a musical girl at her | 
first opera. How he adores musical form when good—one 
does not care to see him find it bad. How underneath ail 
is he stirred and moved by the music of thought! His 
mind reads every comma of tone production when listen- 
ing, as one might read print, absorbing and reflecting its 
sense in his strong personality. 

You all remember M. Paul Wiallard, of the Montreal 
Conservatoire, who interested New York so much last 
season by his artistic singing, elegant manners and cultured 
conversation. Widor is the same type of personality, with 
an added tinge of bold energy. Looking about thirty-five, 
he is brown, boyish, forceful, easy and elegant. Above 
medium height, solidly slender, straight, with natural 
grace, with hands and feet of a well bred gentleman, in 
gray trousers, rough blue sack coat (the most fascinating 
style man ever wore) buttoned all the way up to the loose 
student’s tie (dark blue with light blue dots), well made 
polished shoes, a white handkerchief with dotted blue 
border peeping out of a side pocket—a fascinating, gentle- 
manly young man the most careless observer would find 
him without noting his face or knowing of his mind. 

His coloring is brown. It is a long face, the features 
regularly divided, even with an unusually high brow, and 
a strong, straight nose. The head is pleasingly shaped ; 
the hair upon it slight and fine and brown. The mouth is 
firm, neither stern nor smiling, and not covered by the stiff 
looking mustache that is without French point or turn. 
The eyes are large, round, brown, clear and inquiring, full 
of a changing expression that is very interesting to watch. 
The slender fingers have that slight turn upward at the 
point indicating the musician, and he has a very slight lisp. 

In the course of a two hours’ conversation on every 
known topic, smiling often, the only time Widor threw his 
head back and laughed was at the remark : ‘‘ What would 
the old kings of France do who should peep into Paris to- 
day?” He has all of the Englishman's politeness without 
French effusiveness. He does not shrug his shoulders nor 
make slides of his hands. He listens—oh, how he listens ! He 
talks delightfully. He thinks constantly. How I dreaded 
Widor five minutes before I saw him! How I liked him 
five minutes after ! 

I had to him facility of introduction through a friend of 
his and also of Miss Charlotte Welles, of New York, a 
charming American vocalist from Fort Wayne, Ind.—by the 
way,a girl of good looks, big heart and beautiful voice— 
who is here studying with Delle Seide, a Miss Jessica 
Withers. Through my friend’s acquaintance and Miss 
Welles’ name, a powerful one in Paris organ lofts, I assure 
you I had double sesame for which I shall ever be truly 
grateful. 

It was a vesper service, 3p. M. St. Sulpice loomed up 
against the ash rose background of sky like a castle of 
ancients kings, the double towers of Notre Dame in the 
distance, the surly Seine rolling selfishly by under dogged. 
archways. A block away the homes of Mme. Lafayette 
and Mme. Maintenon, and of a grand duke of their time, 
held secrets of royal meaning in their tottering walls ; and 
the grand fountain of Monk Somebody or other, like a 
giant worldling mocking the solemn hours of prayer, 
flashed capriciously its vari-colored waters within sound of 
the altar bell. 

Picturesque beggars stood about, and five great naves of 
architecture yawned in cavernous religiousness out upon 
the broad stone steps, faint music like perfume permeating 
the place. 

It was like crawling up a corkscrew, inclosed in cold 
walls, reaching the little dark passage leading to a larger 
dark passage, animated by six men working the wind | 
Mechanism of the grandest organ in Paris. Passing by | 
4 colored cart-wheel of window, light stole through a long | 
hatrow doorway. Inside that doorway—was the musical 
heart of St. Sulpice. 

Ah, this was more like it! There was a glint of red car- 
pet, there was warmth, there was light. 





walls peeped a high white forehead. The fine threads of 


sound had snapped, the ‘‘ compline” was finished. How 
fortunate! We were apropos. 

‘*Yes, but does she speak French?” with a sombre 
meaning and gesture of despair at the prospect otherwise. 

‘* Eh bien! most fortunate,” the sermon was just com- 
menced. Tothe study for a little chat, although to speak 
of things important we must meet again, for the mind was 
naturally attentive to the occasion. 

Widor loved heat—that was enough? I had frozen to 
death ever since touching the gang plank at Havre, In 
this little study were real warmth, light, repose. 





| 


I.—Wipor—Sr. Sutrice—In His Srupy. | 
| 


How he knows} 


He loves the catch and twitch and | 


Although far from the luxury of, say, that of Mr. Whit- 
ney Coomb’s elegant little parlor in the Church of the 
Holy Communion, New York, it was far less ascetic than 
other places in Paris, and—it had no church odor! A mir- 
ror was at one end of the room, a door at the other. The 
picture of a pope, of Nicholas St. Jean, one of the revered 
organists of past years, the full registration of the organ 
of St. Sulpice in a frame, some 4 feet by 2—fine print—and 
one or two documents of local interest hung on the walls, 
a desk with some sheets of church music upon it, four ac- 
tually cushioned chairs ; not only a carpet, but a tiny rug, 
and a bright wood fire assisting two tall candles upon its 
mantel in painting the place a Rembrandt-grande, framed 
Widor in his chair ready and wondering. 

Artistic Paris is not accustomed to feminine occupation. 
It was to him a unique and marvelous performance coming 


| alone to Paris on such a mission, but he was too intelligent 


not to be prepared to appreciate any value that might ap- 
pear in the conversation. 

Why indeed should America need to learn of France? 
The traditions of French music ‘‘ distinctif” were not more 
than twenty years old. What should be its advantage? 
He heard that America was very musical and making 
great strides in advancement. In organ music Paris was 
but a student herself. To the suggestion that we had not 
ages of art environment and artistic growth, nor artists 
such as he that were their outgrowth, to establish our 
standards, he assented, and everything moved along easily 
after that. 

He did not quite understand why America should choose 
the French school. They had the English, and much to 
learn from Germany. He was pleased to know that it was 
so, and that Guilmant was appreciated and had had good 
success. He thought it probable there was a nerve-con- 
geniality between France and America, but added truly 
that it was difficult to find distinctive American tempera- 
ment, so mingled was it with the blood of all nations. 

He had never thought about coming to America; did 
not think it possible that he ever should, so engaged was 
he with the Conservatoire, composition and church work. 
Was extremely pleased to learn that he was so well thought 
of in America ; said simply that he knew his music was 
very much played there, adding an expressive and hopeful 
‘‘peut étre,” which was a great concession. Who knows 
but what New York Cathedral echoes may yet resound to 
the touch of a Widor ! 

He could not classify pupils as to talent, and would not 


commit himself as to the lacks in American education. | 


We had many beautiful singers, he said, and many emi- 
nent instrumentalists. It was wholly a matter of heredity 
and temperament. He had had very interesting Ameri- 
can pupils. His first lesson next day would be given to a 
New York man, Alexander M. Zenier by name, who was 
very good and making great progress. Miss Welles he 
did not regard as a pupil, but as an artist—a genius. He 
thought it wonderful that a woman should play so well. 

Yes, it was very rarely that women studied organ in 
Paris. He saw nothing to interfere with their success un- 
less it might be ‘les jupons!” It required good health 
also. With their temperaments they were inclined to study 
too hard, and the organ was not as easy physically to play 
as the piano. 

One he knew, a lady of society here, a pupil of his, an 
excellent amateur, who practiced five hours a day and made 
herself almost an invalid. She wasa Mme. Poirson, whose 
husband was the writer of the opera libretto of *‘ Cing 
Mars." She was a great friend of Gounod, in fact their 
homes were face to face on the same street, and Mme. 
Poirson might often have been seen running over to chat 
with M. Gounod without either hat or cloak, her visits be- 
ing returned in an equally informal manner. There was an 
organ in each house and the two musicians had the instru- 
ments placed by open windows, in which unique fashion 
they would play for hours, sometimes together in strict 
tempo ; again in response after the manner of the great and 
chancel organs in church. 

He had had correspondence with Mr. S. P. Warren, of 
New York, which he valued very much ; thought he must be 
a most earnest and valuable musician. A couple of years 
ago there was in Paris a Miss Schirmer, a daughter of the 
New York publisher, who he thought was married to one of 
the Warrens. He knew of Mr. Eddy and of the Roose- 
velts. There lived here in Paris one of the Roosevelts, 
‘a great big fellow” (illustrating) ; the last time the New 
York brother was over the three had dined together. He 


There was a| liked them, knew they had amassed much money, but not 
Square case, about the size of seaside cottage, and over its ' that they had retired. 
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How pleasant his voice, how clear his words—plain as 
| English, how prettily turned the French phrasing. He 
| had turned sidewise in his chair, ore leg crossed over the 
| other, one hand in his pocket, the other held toward the 
| glowing embers, part to enjoy the comfort, part to shade 
| his face from the light. He was in no hurry, would not 
| permit a thought of going. Hoped I would stay long in 
| Paris, there was much interesting to see, and doubtless 
| much that was valuable to a musician. He loved best old 
| and historic Paris, although modern Paris was undoubtedly 
| more comfortable. No, he did not speak English, and 
when excited forgot himself and talked very fast. He was 
| speaking slowly now on my account. 
| He composed much, remained every afternoon at home 
| and wrote ; loved composition best of all. Could not say 
| what were the sources of inspiration. He thought con- 
| stantly and improvised much that was lost. His last com- 
| position was a quintet for four strings, piano and har- 
;monium. His favorite symphony was his last. Anyone 
| who saw his face when he said that could not doubt it. He 
| wrote from boyhood. 
| Yes, he played piano, but loved the organ best always. 
| He got his talent from his father, an organist now ninety- 
three years of age, or the same age as Ambroise Thomas. 
His mother’s granduncle was Montgolfier, the inventor of 
the first balloon, filled with hot air. Voila! the heredity 
of organ art ! 
He understood reeds were not brought to perfection in 
America, but he heard we had spendid instruments. 
Neither were they in England. There were pieces he could 
| not play at all there, not being able to produce the effects. 
He missed them very much. The reeds in his organ are 
softer than those of Dubois at La Madelaine, but not so soft 
as Guilmant’s. The reeds (les anches in French) are a com- 

| bination of oboe and clarinet stops, producing a peculiar 
resonance, similar to that of the throat 

No indeed he would not play Wagner on the organ 

(this with snapping spirit.) It was not made for the organ. 
He played Bach, Hindel, Haydn, Schumann, Mendels- 
sohn, but loved Bach best. He was obliged to be classic in 
the Conservatoire. If pupils wanted to play his music they 
must come to his home to learn it. ‘‘ Time enough for the 
lesser work,” he added, modestly ; ‘‘ it is the master they 
need now.” 

| He loved the massive and religious in architecture. In 

| fact, St. Sulpice was his ideal. He did not remember the 
mass sung that day, but for the past few Sundays he had 
played as follows : 


BOSSE BOM ccc cccccccscecceccescceses 


SE POO oo 00 oc cenccavssccgness cocductsedéoqscuvevasruseseees Widor 
PO NE FIO Se civccccccvcccedeccoceéucescconsaubeut Bach (E moll) 
SE BORE c id cc ccdcccscvccovcesosdedéecsevesecesscssceus Mendelssohn 
FUCKS OE PUGS, 00. cccccvcccccesucccccceseceesecescanve Bach (D moll) 
Pe EN vod sons ccncnchhasca reves auecbeceeascaencevenianan Widor 


is onc 00ka sc cbhnncs cicebdnnesceauenntaetassseskanthadue ... Bach 


He improvised much. In the Catholic service one is 
obliged constantly to make out the time. 

He thought that the modern organ was being brought 
| very close to the orchestra. He liked a good union of the 
|two. He thought that English,German and French schools 
| were daily growing closer. Berlin, Weimar, Leipsic were 
| the musical centres of Germany. He knew scarcely any- 

thing of American composition. Indeed he did not see 
| how there could be an American composition for the reason 
| given above. 
Yes, men must be artists, fideles, fideles ! before becoming 
| organists in Paris. A good pupil could get a position 
| through recommendation of a renowned teacher, but he 
| must be educated to the highest point before occupying the 
artist’s organ bench. 

He had played in England, Germany, Hungary ; was to 
have played a symphony written especially for the dedica- 
tion of a church in Genevalast season, but ‘‘ malheureuse- 
ment,” the architect died! He takes his vacations in the 
country with relatives, and pays his substitute as you 
would. 

The chancel choir of St. Sulpice, unlike any other choir 
in Paris, is supplemented by a seminary for young priests 
belonging to the parish, making an ensemble of 250, about 
fifty of whom are boys. These young men are taught 
music daily by the brothers; only half an hour each day, to 
be sure, but it is regular and certainly telling in its effect. 
Although but ordinary singers, there are many beautiful 
voices among them, and the ensemble is magnificent. In 
the dominating rhythm and thrilling shades of expression 
one discovers the fine spirituality of a musical education 
that does not lie in its mechanism. The priests keep the 
key and sing melodiously ; certainly enough to commend 
the practice of musical training to all Catholic churches. 
There is no special training for the choirmaster who has 
the future of the boy voice in his keeping. He is over- 
looked by one of the brothers who has grown old in the 
service and knows by experience when a boy's voice is 
about to break. He is like a mother to the boys—but then ! 
The choirmaster and chancel organist of St. Sulpice evi- 
dently do not figure in M. Widor’s mind as musical entities. 
He asked about the New York Cathedral, and you may be 
sure heard good accounts of the faithful Mr, Pecher and his 
excellent choir there. 





Widor teaches three times a week in the Conservatoire, 
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where organ and composition are his departments. In the 
latter he can of course instruct only in the mechanism of 
writing ; he cannot impart ideas ; ’ at the possibility of ma- 
terial is good as pupils on entrance are subject to severe 
tests of both knowledge and power. All nationalities are ad- 
mitted to the Conservatoire as easily as French. At present 
there is a majority of Belgians, also of Spaniards and Swiss, 
but there are few Americans, it being their tendency to 
seek private teachers in Paris, which is better for some, 
bad for others. 

He has played much in London and was director of the 
Philharmonic orchestra there. He speaks of the excellence 
of orchestral musicians; also of their being so dear that it is 
impossible to have sufficient rehearsal with them. For 
ordinary or well-known works he could have but one, two 
for something more important, altogether insufficient were 
not the musicians so skillful, the attention so extremely 
tense. He has frequently been startled by the fierceness 
of attack after the four counts of preparation. The discip- 
line there is perfect ; the musicians fine. The last thing 
he conducted there was a composition in three parts on 
** Walpurgis Nacht.” 

Dumas fils he knows very well; frequently takes dinner 
with him. He admires both the man and his work. 

As to his speaking no language but French, he says it is 
very curious how people of different languages en rapport 
on a subject may understand each other. In London he 
conducted wholly in French, and talked much to people 
who could not speak one word of it, but who thor- 
oughly understood all,he said, Moreover, in Boston lives a 
fine musician, a Dr. Lange, with whom when in Paris he 
holds long and delightful conversations, neither under- 
standing one word of the other’s language. That is curious 
enough surely. Yet one would better not start for Paris 
without learning French, Omnibus conductors may not be 
found so congenial. 

Next week ‘‘ Widor At the Organ and At Home.” 

Fanny Epcar Tuomas. 








Conductor Victor Herbert. 
CROWDED house and an enthusiastic au- 
A dience in the Broadway Theatre last Sunday night 
testified to Victor Herbert's great personal popularity. 
The occasion was the first concert of the Gilmore Band 


under its new leader. This was the program : 


ih + OE ca sncccnckenseenss oreigeeteossetoostie Wagner 
DE cwc cccersccsecccesodensocecones coccssobococosecoses Schumann 
NE, TIRE  cncccvegccccconeccocecccsoncbscbededsovesses Delibes 
Grand aria, *‘ Mahomet II.” (first time)..............sseecseesess Rossini 
Chevalier Luigi Colonnese. 
RULE. J. has ocbgdesaecdebesducccosccseeseeeoeoesssess Herbert 
’Cello soli— 

p | PPPPTTTITITTITITITIT TITTLE ETL ELE eer Tee Chopin 
SPasentolla ”. .occovsccesevccvcccesoscccvcvevecvoscccoccccccccs Cossmann 
Mr. Victor Herbert. 

Aria, “ Thou Brilliant Bird,” from “ Perle de Bresii"’........... David 
Miss Charlotte Maconda. 

ROG TIO, Bicocccncocctsnadecosnccccboccscccccccecccececescceses Liszt 
March, Twenty-second Regiment (first time)...............++. Herbert 
RO ROUES PUNE os bebdncceedobcccccdccscseecossceses Donizetti 
Chevalier Luigi Colonnese. 

Piaslentn Pole, 06002 seccersccvevsvcveesosecrcccccvccceccceccoses Strauss 
RA RTO, inc ce ben cb Ueda j pike ett + ceronasebectensescescccescoeees Gillen 
FORAGE ccsncncccscsioccctnencs esvecsenccssccccccsesccecesee co MOVES 
BA NO CE ne co ccccnncetcccccesecorccccececccccoccoccccce Delibes 


Miss Charlotte Maconda. 

Duo for cornet and trombone. .........6..seeccseeseeeeeseeeeeeees 
Messrs. Herbert L. Clarke and Ernest H. Clarke. 
American Pantasie...........ssseccercccececerecceesseeeesensees Herbert 

Let it be premised at once that the band never played as 
it did on this occasion. Mr. Herbert's musicianship ex- 
perience and fine taste were all present in the finished per- 
formance of his men. There wasa swing, a brilliancy and 
careful attention given to details which was delightful. 

Wagner's ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” overture was as well played asa 
brass band could play it. The woodwind had a hard time 
of it, however. Much better was Delibes’ dainty inter- 
mezzo from ‘‘ Naida,” and Herbert's ‘‘ Badinage,” a clever- 
ly composed and scored gavot brought down the house. 

Mr. Herbert's ‘cello soli, the E flat nocturne of Chopin 
and Cossmann's ‘* Tarentella” were played with the rich, 
sonorous tone and fluency to which we are accustomed in 
this artist's work. He had to bow his acknowledgments 
a half dozen times and finally respond with an encore. 

Mr. Herbert is a great success as aconductor. His beat 
is firm and spirited. He led-during the evening numbers 
by Schumann, Liszt, a rousing march by himself and 
Strauss. Carlotta Maconda sang ‘‘ Thou Brilliant Bird,” 
from the ‘ Perle of Bresil,” with great ease (we have 
heard her do it several times before). Luigi Colonnese, a 
baritone of great repute a decade ago in Italy, sang an old- 
fashioned aria by Rossini, with roulades and trills enough 
to drive a prima donna mad withenvy. Mr. Colonnese’s 
voice 1s not very fresh, but of an artistic status there can 
be nu doubt. Anton Seidl sat in the box with Mrs. Seidl 
and Mrs. Victor Herbert. (Both ladies were celebrated 


several years agoin the operatic world.) Gilmore’s Band 
has again another Irishman at its head, and no fear for its 
fortunes now. 

Mr. Herbert, in the uniform of the Twenty-second Regi- 
ment, never looked handsomer, and was smothered in 
flowers. Mr. Henry P. Schmitt played the piano accom- 
paniments with much taste. 











HE “D. H.” musical contingent—alas ! these 
initials stand for the prosaic term, ‘‘ dead head”—is 
in an ecstasy of pleasurable anticipation at the prospects of 
the season just begun. The dreary dearth of circulating 
coinage betokens small sales at the box office, and a con- 
sequent augmentation of complimentary coupons to be 
distributed among the profession and the penny-a-liners ; 
in a word, among those who are managerially recog- 
nized as ‘‘paper.” Even in hard times it is best to 
have a ‘‘ large and enthusiastic audience,” and the actions 
of little birds already indicate that it will be easier this 
season than ever before to enter the portals of a musical 
entertainment without ‘‘ ponying up the dust.” Hencethe 
aforesaid ecstasy, and the writer feels bound to admit, as 
an honest man, that the outlook is not fraught with any 
overpowering degree of unpleasantness to him individually 
and, speaking for his friends, collectively. 

That was a concert calculated to make anybody happy, 
last evening at the Bloomingdale Reformed Church. Miss 
Blanche Taylor looked edible and sung with spirit, the 
profound tones of Miss Katherine Fleming caused the 
audience to wonder how she could sink so low, Albert 
Lester King was way up, and Dr. Carl Dufft was way 
down, just as they respectively ought to be; Miss Bertha 
Brousil produced dulcet sounds by bringing the hirsute 
appendage attached to the west end of a horse going east 
into direct contact with four highly strung feline in’ards. 
Adolf Glose skillfully clawed the ivories and Will Taylor 
accompanied the company as an accompanist. 

Miss Mary Louise Clary, the contralto of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, will sing in Detroit, on December 5, with the 
Quintet Club of that city, and will be heard in Chicago on 
February 1, in ‘‘Samson and Delilah,” at one of the 
Apollo Club’s concerts. She will sing the ‘‘ Messiah” with 
this latter organization on December 28, and will do the 
same work two days later with the Choral Symphony Soci- 
ety, of St. Louis. 

Miss Adelina Hibbard, the pleasing soprano, will sing on 
the afternoon of December 4 at a social meeting of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. On December 11. 
Miss Hibbard will appear at Association Hall, Toronto, 
Canada, at a concert of Liszt music. 

It rained on Tuesday evening of last week, but the audi- 
ence was on hand just the same. Who could stay away 
from a program of such rare attractiveness? I refer, of 
course, to Frank Treat Southwick’s organ concert at St. 
Andrew's M. E. Church. Frank always could play the 
organ, as well as the piano, and his numbers alone 
were worth the price of admission, which by the way was 
one cold ‘* bone.” He was very ably assisted by Miss Mary 
Louise Clary, the contralto; Ericsson F. Bushnell, bass ; 
Victor Kuzdo, violin, and Miss Harriet Amerman at the 
piano. The organ, a Hook & Hastings, has three manuals 
of fifty-eight notes each, and pedal keys of thirty notes— 
forty-four stops and 2,092 pipes, exclusive of the one that 
Southwick smokes. A feature of the program was Miss 
Clary’s singing of one of Southwick’s sweet songs, ‘‘ As the 
Moon's Soft Splendor,” with violin obligato. 

Miss Alice Purdy has resigned her position as solo 
soprano of the Bloomingdale Reformed Church, having 
sung there only since May last. Everybody liked her voice 
and admired her personally ; but the musical work of the 
church is rather heavy, and Miss Purdy’s teacher thought 
she way trying todo too much. The church is sorry to 
lose its charming little songstress, but thought best to 
accept her resignation under the circumstances. Miss 
Myrta French will assume the duties of the position from 
now until May next. 

Mrs. Adéle Laeis Baldwin, the contralto of Dr. Heber 
Newton’s church, has resumed her lessons with Bellari. 
There is in all Gotham no contralto voice richer in quality 
or clearer in production than Mrs. Baldwin's. Furthermore, 
she is a musician and an artist ; not, however, thinking 
that she knows it all, but always ready to gain additional 
knowledge from those competent to instruct her. 

Mrs. Jenny Patrick Walker, William Dennison and 
Ericsson F, Bushnell will be heard in the ‘‘ Messiah,” at 
Orange, N. J., December 18. As these artists have sung 
the work a few times before, the chances are that it will 
be well done. 

J. Lewis Browne, formerly of St. Paul, Minn., is now 
located in Toronto, Canada, as organist and choirmaster of 
the Bond Street Congregational Church. This is not ex- 


who used to live in the Northwest, where they knew noth. 
ing but good things about Mr. Browne. It is thought, 
yes, hoped, by many that this genial aud enterprising musj. 
cian will yet attack New York itself. 

Quite an interest is already being shown in the coming 
concert of Miss Emma R. Steiner, at Chickering Hajj, 
December 9. The entire program will consist of this tal. 
ented lady’s compositions, and she will personally direct an 
orchestra of forty men, selected from the Seidl and Thomas 
orchestras. The assisting artists will be Mrs. Jennie Hal] 
Wade, the Brooklyn soprano; Miss Alice Mandelik, cop. 
tralto; J. H. McKinley, tenor ; George W. Fergusson, bari- 
tone, and Miss A. Breidcheck, harpist. Miss Steiner is saiq 
to be the only lady in America who has successfully com- 
posed, scored and directed operatic productions, 

Harry W. Lindsley, organist of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Newark ; leader of the Minnesinger Glee Club, 
corresponding secretary of the Manuscript Society, broker, 
financier, capitalist and good fellow, gave the first of his 
free organ recitals for this season last Thursday evening, 
under the patronage of the music committee of the church, 
Mr. Lindsley played works by Wely, Tours, Salomé, Buck 
and Berlioz, and played them, moreover, with skill, ex. 
pression and an evident technical knowledge of the instry- 
ment. He was assisted by Miss Josie Bracker, contralto, 
and the Minnesinger Glee Club, consisting of Miss Amy 
Ward Murray, Miss Bracker and Messrs. Raymond W, 
Smith and Charles R. Powelson. 

Miss May Lyle Smith, the pretty flutist, will play at the 
final concert of the OrpheusClub, Newark, on May 10. The 
remoteness of this date goes to show the great popularity 
of this young artist, whose position in the musical world is 
certainly unique, for she has no rivals. 

Nahan Franko says he hada grand time out at Colo 
rado Springs, and is ready for the hard work of the season, 
It is evident that he will not have much leisure, for he has 
been chosen concert master of the operatic performances at 
the Metropolitan Opera house, and musical conductor of the 
Vaudeville Club. Nahan has made mighty strides since 
the days, the dear old days, when he conducted a little 
orchestra at the Clarendon Hotel, Saratoga, back in 1889, 
He is one of the very best soloists in this country, whether 
on the violin or the viola. Energy, hard work and a laud- 
able ambition explain it all. 

Orton Bradley’ssong, ‘‘ Earth’s Fairest Flower,” recently 
published by Ditson, is a dainty gem, and is sung with 
much success by Perry Averill, to whom it is dedicated, 
and other prominent vocalists. 

Franklyn Hart, a new baritone, will be heard at Frederic 
Dean's lecture on ‘‘ Oratorio Writers,” December 22, in 
Jersey City. Mr. Hart is built somewhat on the Plunket 
Greene order, being over 6 feet in height, and straight as 
an arrow. His voice is rich and strong, but he is still 
studying diligently, as he does not belong to the know-it- 
all coterie. 

The first concert of the new AZolian Society of Rahway, 
N. J., last Friday evening, was a highly commendable suc- 
cess. The organization contains some fifty or more 
mixed voices, among which there is much goud material. 
Charles Russell Melick, the young director, wielded the 
stick gracefully and with precision, and covered himself 
withglory. The soloists were Miss Jennie Dutton, soprano, 
who was particularly pleasing in some of Chaminade’s 
songs; and Paul Morgan, the-still-in-his ‘teens-’cellist, who 
naturally, being a 'cellist, played some of the cute melodies 
by Popper, and was enthusiastically welcomed. Richard 
F. Percy, organist of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York, played the accompaniments for the two soloists 
as only a good, conscientious accompanist can, and Miss 
Fannie Dunham, of Rahway, presided at the piano during 
the choruses with accuracy, skill and a proper amount of 
sentiment. 

Death has again visited the family of Peter A. Schneck- 
er, his mother having passed away toa better land last 
Wednesday. Such a loss is always a bitter experience, 
for a man’s mother is the best friend he ever has on earth. 
Mr. Schnecker’s many acquaintances sincerely sympathize 
with him in his great bereavement. 

S. Fischer Miller, the popular tenor, received a perfect 
ovation on Tuesday evening of last week at the Jersey City 
Tabernacle, after singing the solo part of Schubert’ 


Mr. WATKIN MILLS, 


Principal Baritone of the great English Musical Festivals— 
Leeds, Birmingham, Worcester, Gloucester, Hereford, 
Bristol, Hanley, &c.—the Richter Concerts, the Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society and other important Concerts, 
will be available for Oratorio and Miscellaneous engage 
ments after his début in ‘‘ The Messiah ” with the New York 
Oratorio Society on 29th December. 
All communications to be addressed to 


Mr. F. VERT, 
3 East 14th Street, 
New York City: 
Representative also for the following artists wi.o will visit America 
during the seasons ’93 and’94: Madame Albani, Mile Antoinette 
Miss Medora Henson, Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Edward 














actly Gotham gossip, but it will interest many Gothamites 





Mr. Ben Davies, Signor Foli, Mr. Norman Salmond, Mons. 
1 list), Mr. George Grossmith, &c., &c. 
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“Great is Jehovah,” in conjunction with the male chorus 
of the Schubert Glee Club. He was finally compelled to | 
respond with a soloyand sang Victor Harris’ dashing song, 
“The Fountains Mingle with the River.” Mr. Miller will | 
be heard in Troy on December 7, and will sing at the con- | 
certof the Amphion Glee Club of Hoboken on the 12th, 
when the other [soloists will be Miss Ruth Thompson, 
contralto, and Paul Morgan, 'cellist. 

The Boonton (N. J.) Choral Union, under the direction of 
Edward M. Young, conductor, gave its fifth concert on 
Tuesday evening of last week in the First Presbyterian 
Church of that town. Mr. Young’s hard work as a drill 
master is being felt, and the club shows a marked improve- 
ment over last season. The soloists were Mrs. Edward 
M. Young, Mrs. Benjamin Walton, Miss Mary A. DeCamp, 
Miss Carrie Harris and Messrs. Charles A. Norris, Clarence 
A. DeCamp, Arthur Oldfield and Mr. Lujanovits. Dr. E. P. | BOSTON, November 26, 1893. 
Cooper presided at the organ, and Henry Hall Duncklee, of | -T.HE second of the Adamowski Quartet con- 
Newark, at the piano. The union has forty-seven active | certs was givenin Chickering Hall last Tuesday after- 
members and eighty-six associate members. |}noon. Mr. Arthur Whiting, pianist, assisted. The pro- 

One of the few lady organists of Gotham is Mrs. Carina | gram was as follows: 
Houghton-Sewall, of the Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church, Quartet in B minor, No. 2.......ccccceeseeesecs Joseph Miroslav Weber 
Harlem. Mrs. Sewallis also a concert soprano, and teaches Allegro—Minuetto moderato—Comodo--Allegro furioso. 
after the good old Italian method, besides receiving a few | This quartet, given for the first time in America, was awarded 

advanced piano pupils. A lady with such versatile talents the first prize at the recent international concours 
‘ | at St. Petersburg. 
is seldom found.. 7 | Andante Cantabile con variazioni from / 

Miss Carlotta Pinner, the well-known soprano, was heard | — quartet, op. 18, No. 5..e....eceeeueees f 
in ‘‘ Ruth” last Sunday evening at the Lenox Avenue | Quintet for piano and strings, in A major, op. 81.............4. Dvorak 
Baptist Church, of which Mrs. Philputt is the organist.| The feature of this concert was the quartet by Weber. 
Miss Pinner sang with consummate skill and created a pro- It is said to be a prize composition; and yet, mzradbile dictu 
found impression. | the work is interesting, The very idea of writing for a 

Orton Bradley made his New York début last Monday | prize seems to hamper the skill or chill the invention of 
evening at Music Hall, at the concert in aid of the Normal | many a good musician. How many works that won the 
College Library Fund, playing the Brahms’ waltzes, op. 39, | +: prix de Rome” at Paris or Brussels are now remembered, 
and twoChopinetudes. Inthese plethorically pianistic days | although the composers themselves may be famous? The 
it is a genuine pleasure to listen to an artist like Mr. | young musician strains himself to be original, to say some- 
Bradley, who plays modestly, soulfully and with short hair. | thing new ; or he feels himself obliged to show solidity, to 
The other soloists were the quartet of St. Bartholmew’s | please a pedagogue who may examine. Do you remember 
Church, and Miss Martina Johnstone, a new and acceptable | Raff’s long winded symphony that took a prize? What is 
violinist. | it to the “‘ Leonore” or the ‘‘ Im Walde?” 

Miss Maud Welch, the pretty contralto of the Central | Weber's quartet is tuneful and fluent. There is no marked 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, has recently accepted a | originality, but there are charming passages, and the com- 
like position at the Temple Beth Elohim, corner of State poser is always well bred and amiable. I have said that 
and Hoyt streets, where she succeeded no less a personage | the work is fluent, but the slow movement as a whole seems 
than Mrs. Rosa Linde. Miss Welch's voice is finely | an exception ; it is labored. The quartet suffers from lack 
trained and she is an excellent soloist. | of contrasts ; the movements strike the hearer as being in 

Crown Victor Herbert with the Kalmia, and let its | the same vein. Still it is a proof of the composer's present 

coriaceous leaves and showy corymbs dangle gently o’er | skill, and it holds out promise for the future. 
his massive forehead! In other words, last Sunday night The ensemble was at times disturbed by Mr. Joseph 
was a night of nights for him. Gilmore's Band never | Adamowski, the ’cellist, who has a habit of pumping his in- 
played better, even in the palmiest days of dear old Patrick | strument to gain expression, just as a poor singer attacks 
Sarsfield. How natural that Herbert should succeed Gil- | an upper tone by shoveling a misunderstood and imperti- 
more—each an Irish-American, each possessed of rare | nent portamento. Nor was the viola player always to be 
magnetism, each a good musician, each with a great big | praised. 
heart. From a strict musical view point Herbert is a far | « *% 
more talented man than ever was his distinguished prede- | ‘he first concert of the Apollo Club was given last 
cessor ; in fact, this country contains few composers whose | Wednesday evening in Music Hall. Mr. Lang conducted. 
writings surpass those of the ‘‘ Irish Wagner.” ‘Three of | The club sang with the purity of tone, beauty of phrasing, 
his compositions were on the program last Sunday night, | steadiness and security of attack that characterize its best 
and in them there was no mistaking the genius of the | performances. The program was: 














author. His gies ‘“Twenty-second Regiment March and his | “Mahomet’s Bong” .cccceccccosccccciscccescccseseseonsoesessceeses Esser 
‘American Fantaisie ” were enthusiastically received by the | * Bedouin’s Song ”’........sssecsevseeereceseeseee seseeees Arthur Foote 
large audience. The former is destinedto become as popu- | “The Whole Earth Is at Rest "........6.0.sceeeeeeeeeeeeenenees Sullivan 
lar as some of Sousa’s. The program was well selected, and | Part Poe — 

: ~ i sas . | MS MeseMeEe” . .crcccccives cdcccsccnccosccsevesccesccosvests ¢ Koven 
display ed the g qualities of the band to the best possible Sie Mative Land "0. ccccscvccosccescecscesceeseseseecdn Meyerbeer 
advantage. Mr. Herbert proposes to continue these Sun- OE oo cadcnciaiecesedehen sthedaueiies aie L. S. Thompson 


“Js John Smith Within?” ......cccccrcocccccccscoveccccses 
CBS Pe JO acs cccccccccvccccccosccsoncs 

ST as occ cdiccedccicd Hodpepensetsagecece 3 
“The Old Folks at Home” 


| 
| 
day night concerts throughout the season, provided the | 
public show unmistakable signs of approval. Go cat! 





with them, Victor ; the people will support you ! 

Did you ever see a biped peach? Still more, did you ever 
hear one sing? If not, go to Herrmann’s Theatre without 
delay and feast your eyes and ears. Miss Eleanore Mayo 
is the most magnificent looking woman on the stage to-day. 
Furthermore, she sings and acts. And where has this Miss 
Mayo been all the time, do you ask? Why, she is the one 
and only exception among the ladies who have aspired to 
Stage honors in the last decade. Where others, when only precisely. i 
half taught, have sought public approval, and have gradu-/ yyicg Marguerite Hall gave the second of her song re- 
ally settled down to a permanent condition of hopeless | citals in Steinert Hall Thursday evening. The program 
mediocrity, Miss Mayohas avoided the footlights and the was as follows: 
crmics, pursued her studies unremittingly and not come “© del mio dolce Ardor”’.......ceeeccccscenereeeeeseeeerneeeeses Gluck 


The success of the evening was Van der Stucken’s ar- 
rangement of ‘‘Old Folks at Home.” Mrs. Emil Paur 
made her first appearance in the city as a solo pianist. She 
played Beethoven’s variations in C minor; two ‘Songs 
without words,” by Mendelssohn ; ‘‘ Delibes’ ‘‘ Passe pied” 
and a mazurka by Godard. She played calmly, coldly and 














forward until she could do so as a finished singer and | «foch Lomond ”.....+sssvssssvssssesessssvsvsesssseseesves Old Scotch 
actress. No wonder she can act, for she is the daughter of | “ Phyllis”..............0cececeeeceecececeeeetcueeeeneeeeeueaess Dr. Arne 

Frank Mayo. I cannot say more about her now. Go to | “Trockne Blumen _ ph DS See ) 
Herrmann’s and see whether you agree with my views! | Phan abs reagheeritl ee ecerecceccccovececcers f eecevccccccesccceoss Schubert 

“King René’s Daughter,” the new one act opera by Julian | Des Madcnen Spricht’™.. 0) 
Edwards, received its first public performance last Wednes- | « Maienkiitzchen” cia apinpaih nae rae Brahms 

night, with Miss Mayo as “‘ Iolanthe.” PAM ena <egnncens risse caaeeries ) 
eur | * There was an Ancient King”’..... sees RST ea Seusceet 

| “My Love is Like a Red, Red Rose”’.... ) 

Isat Ninety-Eight.—The address of Mr. Wm. H. Lee is ihe rag Hage Make sett Pag a 

lens on MOTAAAIERD Tevsnovctccsceeos Pe oe Chaminade 


at 98 Fifth avenue, and not 95, as stated in our issue of No- | « L'Amour Captif’’........ccssccseesee ath 
vember 8. 


Franz Schubert Maennerchor.—The Franz Schubert 
male chorus gave an excellent concert recently in the Cen- 
tral Opera House in East Sixty-seventh street. Mrs. 
Koert-Kronold and Victor Herbert were the soloists. The 


I was unable to be present. As the concert was of musi- 


current number of the ‘* Saturday Evening Gazette :” 
This entertainment gave fully as much pleasure as attended its 


wholly delightful one. Miss Hall, as will be seen, sang in Italian, 
German, French and English, and in each and all of these tongues 
the clearness and beauty of her enunciation were conspicuous, The 
Scotch song, “ Loch Lomond,” and Arne’s graceful “ Phyllis” were 
perfectly read and sung. The group by Brahms, decidedly three of 
the most tuneful, pleasing and piquant songs we have as yet heard by 
him, were given with charming effect, to which result the tasteful 
playing of the accompaniment by Mrs. Field contributed not a little. 
Chaminade’s “ L’ Amour Captif,” a fascinating trifle, was exquisitely 
phrased and emphasized and beautifully sung, and was encored 
The first song in the Henschel group is dramatic, and was sympa- 
thetically and effectively rendered. The other song is far inferior to 
the original melody with which the words are popularly associated. 
The recital was a complete artistic success, and the applause was fre- 
quent, enthusiastic @nd appreciative. 

Ota 


It was unfortunate that the concerts given by Miss Hall 
and Emma Eames were the same evening. 
This was the program of the latter : : 


HUE - ccsctencrivkkecesstuxauee mesuduce daeats ees aide vhepes Gounod 
WINE cicchesWilauedskh ceredereceddenataadeotsimtes dankackern Pergolese 
PRN ccnccccccececcnescocedgevendeenenenecocnccébebsudeabsited Delibes 
“ La feuille de Peuplier”..... t is wa 
En Cina os [ teeeeeecer terete eeereceeees MiNt-Sadns 
“Chanson d’Avril”... oD pe 

“Le Baiser”.......... [ ceeeeereceereesseeeessenenens A. Goring Thomas 
OES BU han Snenes dual dnceevnsébentabioseindetel Tschaikowsky 
PI CNOIIUDT 55.04 0.04 ccaddnnda ules dues cevendon aaaaenaen Liszt 
PI hrs < divcctidiscicécduckeveblecedeyesniededevicattepees . Delibes 
DORN ies ACh i veckcad i ccabdidconsdedsedes occdcdebbnens Schubert 

* 
~ ~ 


This was a delightful concert. Mrs. Eames-Story, or 
Madame Eames, as you like it, sang with great taste, and 
she displayed unusual passion in the great climax of ‘‘ La 
Cloche” and in the ‘* Marguerite.” Indeed, in the latter, 
she rose to tragic intensity. Only in Delibes’ noble arioso 
did she fail to rise to the dramatic pitch. 

She was heard to the best advantage in the ‘‘ Boléro,” 
the ‘Chanson d’Avril,” ‘‘ La Cloche” and ‘‘ Marguerite,” 
although there was much to praise in other numbers. I 
have heard singers who turned the ‘‘ Boléro” into the song 
of a punk. I have heard others who turned the girl of 
Cadiz into a maiden of prunes and prisms. Mrs. Eames 
was the girl of Cadiz; if once or twice there was a suspic- 
ion of a saucy jade it was suggested most piquantly, as in 
the lines 

‘** Dites-moi, voisin, 
Si j’ai bonne mine.” 

The audience at $3 a head ($1.50 in the little balcony) 
was enthusiastic, and even the heart of Mr. Apthorp, who 
professes to disapprove of modern French songs in bulk, 
even the heart of Mr. Apthorp was touched, and he found 
comfort for an evening in melodies that are certainly 
charming, although they were not written by the late 
Robert Franz, and possibly not known to the late Otto 
Dresel, who seem to be the sun and the moon of Mr. Ap- 
thorp’s musical desire. 

The stern critic who is not moved by beauty might have 
justly said: ‘* But your friend, Mrs. Eames, should look to 
her tone production which occasionally is at fault. When 
she sings sustained tones piano, the tones seem weak and 
wavering.” 

The accompaniments of Mr. Victor Harris addedina 
large measure to the pleasure of the evening. 


* 
* * 


The Cecilia gave Tinel’s ‘*‘ Franciscus” Friday evening. 
That is to say, portions of it were given, for the work was 
cut as by a wildly directed ax. No doubt the work is too 
long. Modern audiences are impatient. But there should 
be some skill displayed in the surgery. Cuts were every- 
where. The prelude was cut. The first fifty pages (edition 
for voice and piano) were omitted in a lump; the second 
part of the work therefore seemed amorphous. 

And, think of it! The greater portion of the funeral 
march with thechorusof monks and nuns wasleft out, aninex- 
cusable, outrageous—I had almost written blasphemous—cut. 
Under the circumstances the audience had but a slight op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with this remarkable 
composition. 

It will be recorded in some year book that Tinel’s ‘‘ Fran- 
ciscus” was performed in Boston for the first time in that 
city November 24, 1893, by the Cecilia under the direction 
of Mr. B. J. Lang. And thus do even year books lie ; for 
such mutilation is not a performance. 

I am told by a musician who stands in the foremost rank 
of American composers that he heard two performances in 
New York and the one here last week ; and he added that 
although more, much more was omitted here, the perform- 
ance lasted longer than in New York. From this you can 
gain some idea of the eccentricity of the tempo frequently 
chosen by Mr. Lang. 

You have reviewed the work so admirably in Tue Musi- 
caL Courter that I have no desire to add to that discrimin- 
ating tribute ; besides all the conditions here were unfavor- 
able to any just estimate of musical merits. The female 
choruses were sung in exquisite fashion. The mixed 


cal importance I quote Mr. B. E. Woolf's criticism in the choruses were at times effective ; at other times there was 


male hesitation and male timidity. The orchestra had 
not had sufficient rehearsal, and Mr. Lang, not unnatur- 





ad pias ee - 
“a under the direction of Karl Heim, gave a number of | thoughtful and wholly admirable phrasing, the tunefulness and the 
choruses in an admirable manner. musicianly character of her work generally made the occasion a 








predecessor in the group. The fervor of the artist’s singing, her ally looked after the chorus rather than the players. The 
solo singers were Miss Crocker, Messrs. Ricketson, Bush- 
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nell, Eliot Hubbard, Clifford. With the exception of Mr. 
Bushnell of your town, they were inadequate. 
* e - 

Patti was here last week with her company. Tuesday 
evening there was a miscellaneous concert in Music Hall ; 
the concert was followed by a performance of the third act 
of ** Faust.” ‘These musical affairs do not now call for ex- 
tended criticism. But yesterday afternoon Pizzi’s new 
opera, ‘‘ Gabriella,” was produced for the first time on any 
stage. 

The time of mailing this letter is close at hand, and I have 
no other alternative than to quote the artfle that appeared 
in the Boston ** Journal” this morning signed by me. 

**Gabriella,” an opera in one act, text by Charles Alfred 
Byrne and music by Emilio Pizzi, was produced for the 
first time on any stage in Music Hall yesterday afternoon 


by the Patti company. Mr. Arditi was conductor. The 
cast was as follows: 

Be ORRIN oceccccccccscccccsnicovcesecveccocessveceess Novara 
i TT icundasecacepeceseeepocs cose cdesesesccsdseveoscorsacecad Galassi 
Gaston, Marquis de Quimper ..........6ccccccceceeeeeeeseeeeereeens Lely 
i cb buienccneces ese cbscensceccecobceseceubéus Miss Fabberi 
Gabrielia de Morven, .........ccceccccccccrececsecveccseess Adelina Patti 


** Gabriella” is not Pizzi's operatic first born. 

Pizzi, a pupil of Ponchielli, in one composition at Bologna 
took the prize for opera, orchestral composition and string 
quartet. Mascagni was then a rival. The opera, ‘‘ William 
Ratcliff,” in four acts, was first produced in Bologna, Octo- 
ber 31, 1879. When Salvini, the younger, appeared here in 
the play *‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” the incidental music was 
by Pizzi. 

Through some misunderstanding the libretto of ‘* Ga- 
briella” was not ready for distribution yesterday, and so I 
am debarred from the pleasure of commenting on Mr. 
Byrne’s book, which seems to tell a pretty and simple 
story in an unaffected manner. The story runs as follows. 
It is Patti who related it to a reporter : 

** The character I have to play is a charming one—that of 
a young nun, who is compelled to take vows through the 
machinations of a wicked uncle, who desires to become 
possessed of her large estates. She rebels against this 
treatment and escapes from the convent with her lover. 
The uncle, who has great influence with the ‘King,’ 
causes her arrest and that of her lover. She is brought 
before the ‘ King’ and he is ordered to execution, it being 
then a death penalty to abduct a nun or a novice. As 
‘Gabriella’ is about leaving the palace of the Louvre she 
is met at the foot of the stairs by ‘ Anne of Austria,’ wife 
the ‘ King’ and godmother of ‘ Gabriella.” The ‘ Queen’ 
immediately resolves to intercede in favor of ‘ Gabriella,’ 
knowing the plot that has been formed against her happi- 
ness. The ‘ King’ learns the story with perturbation, and 
without going into further details the ‘ Duke’ is ultimately 
unmasked, the lovers are brought together and the‘ Queen’ 

is triumphant.” 

Three operas at least were written for Patti, with special 
reference to her abilities and limitations: ‘‘ Esmeralda,” 
**Gelmina,” ‘‘ Velleda.” No one of these was successful. 

Mr. Pizzi is an Italian of the new school ; his sympathi2s 
are evidently with Mascagni, Leoncavallo et al; but in 
writing an opera for Patti he was forced unquestionably to 
adapt himself to ner vein, and it seems from the music 
written for her that he was hampered, that he restrained 
himself, keeping within somewhat narrow bounds, suppres- 
sing passion that he would fain express. The least charac- 
teristic portions of Pizzi's music, as well as the least strik- 
ing, are those written for the prima donna. The duet be- 
tween the soprano and the tenor will no doubt be a popular 
number, for there is a tune that is pleasing and easily re- 
tained, but it is the most conventional number in the work. 

The prelude is well written, and it contains good stuff. 
It is not merely music to prepare for the rising of a curtain ; 
it is music that suggests, and it would arrest the attention 
were it played without reference to the music drama. 
Here, as throughout the opera, the instrumentation is ef- 
fective, modern, often ingenious. The duet between the 
baritone and the bass is the strongest number, and it shows 
Pizzi as he is, and not Pizzi under comparative restraint. 
It is not necessary to speak of each number, though the 
finale is worthy of respectful consideration. 

The music given to the soprano is not trivial, it is not 
commonplace, but it is more after the manner of the old 
school, and it does not display fully the genuine dramatic 
instinct of the composer. This instinct and the ability of 
expression are seen in many details of the instrumentation. 
Pizzi does not use a clarinet, for instauce, merely as a stop- 
gap ; he uses it at a particular time for a particular effect, 
and his imagination rarely leads him astray. 

Patti did not insist on passages of bravura; she ap- 
parently wished affecting melody within a narrow range, 
say an octave, for her artistic abilities were never more 
strongly shown than in thus protecting herself publicly 
against the ravages of time. Pizzi evidently would have 
desired a greater compass and more sharply defined 
emotion. Ina word, while he wrote for a lyric soprano, 
he longed for a dramatic singer. 

And so the opera is one more of promise than a summing 
up. The next time Pizzi writes a dramatic work let him 

He has already shown that 


give his imagination the reins. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


he can write intelligently and with effect for voices and 


instruments. He has shown dramatic feeling and imagina- 
tion. Now let him devote himself to a work of passion. 
* 
* * 


The performance does not call for extended remark. 
Patti sang with care and with evident fondness for the 
work. Galassi was effective and Lely was satisfactory in 
the duet. Arditi conducted with spirit and with discretion, 
The orchestra played in a creditable manner, when the 
fact that there were few rehearsals is taken into considera- 
tion. 


* 
* * 


At the end of the opera the singers were called two or 
three times before the curtain, as were the composer and 
the librettist. Mr. Byrne made a short speech in excellent 
taste. 

There was a large audience. The love duet was re- 
peated, and there was hearty applause after the prelude 
and the male duet. A concert preceded the performance of 
the opera, and Patti, who seemed to be in excellent spirits, 
sang three numbers. It is perhaps needless to say that 
one of them was ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 


* 
a ca 


The program of the sixth Symphony concert given last 
evening in Music Hall was as follows: 

Three movements from the “ Romeo and Juliet" symphony. .Berlioz 
Grand fantasia in C major, “‘ Wanderer”’...............ee0+0s Schubert 
(Symphonically rearranged for piano and orchestra by 
Franz Liszt.) 

Symphony No. }, in B flat major..............ccceeceseeeeees Schumann 

The orchestra played exceedingly well. The movements 
from the Berlioz’ symphony were read artistically by the 
conductor. His love for carefulness in detail did not here 
cause him to forget the poetry of the composer that found 
expression in music. 

Mrs. Emil Paur was the pianist. Her tone, while it was 
agreeable and lady-like, was not full enough for the hall. 
She displayed the results of careful instruction in the 
decorum of piano playing. 

* * 
It is said here that Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau 
will not bring their opera company to Boston this season. 


* 
* 7 


The program of the Symphony concert next Saturday is 
as follows : 


BSyaenghony, C milaet, We. b..cccccresseccccccceveccescccccccesces Brahms 
i ER en ene ee Mozart 
Comoerte for violist... ccccccscccccccccscccsccccccccvcces Tschaikowsky 
SS Pet FI oo ccc es icteeseccccccccccccceseses Smetana 


Mr. T. Adamowski will be the soloist. 
Puuip HALE. 








Scharwenka’s Concert.—Mr. Xaver Scharwenka played 
a request program at the Manhattan A. C. Theatre last Fri- 
day evening before a large audience. He was assisted by 
Miss Carrie Hirschmann, one of his own piano pupils. This 
was the program : 

PRISON icc cccccccsvccatecocccccessccconccecccesecoecsccccses Chopin 
yp enorme att open peers t hie sanieiaakh F. Mendelssohn 


Concert for piano and orchestra, A minor... ............2000+ E, Grieg 
Miss Carrie Hirschmann. 
Sonata, Op. 90, Wminor........seccccccccccesscccccccccce L. v. Beethoven 
Impromptu A l"hongroise, .............ecccecseeseeeeeeeweens F. Schubert 
(Arranged by X. Scharwenka.) 
Baie, Gi. GR, IO. 4a occ ces cvevccccvccsccccscscscecces R. Schumann 
i Md bsnduepertheanpebnctsesiccesedctertesees epebenesaeh F. Liszt 
EE EE TE oa oc cceepcescovcadecectcesscccesobegeant F. Chopin 


Erzaeh lungen am Clavier, op. 5, No.1.. , 
Valse caprice, op 31 
BIOOTGREER. cc ccccenvcnsecccccvesceccescece Gm Be SMES F. Liszt 
cnt eidhed shinee ates osvanesses ) 


Mr. Scharwenka played in his usual scholarly and finished 
manner, the Liszt numbers and his own compositions 
being especially well played. Much interest was evinced 
in the playing of Miss Carrie Hirschmann, and those who 
heard her play two years ago were surprised at the rapid 
advancement she had made. She has an almost masculine 
touch and plays with much intelligence, while her technic is 
remarkably well developed. She was accorded a most en- 
thusiastic reception and deserved it. 

Though it is generally supposed that Mr. Scharwenka is 
a Pole, he certainly deserted his colors on this occasion for 
the standard made famous by Captain Kidd and Black 
Beard. The stage was set with a tropical scene which dis- 
played at least adozen of the black flags with their sinister 
skull and cross bones. 

Jacobsohn Quartet.—The Jacobsohn Quartet of Chi- 
cago gave its first concert this season at the Auditorium, 
on Tuesday evening of last week, the following being the 


seecsesecsessd. SCharwenka 


program : 

CURE UOE OR FP MIRE, 0.0 00 cnscrceessvecccceveecescsonvescosvoees Beethoven 
Ney INO RN Cais cnckpnoccsrustingedes cancescnned Cherubini 
Mr. Vittorio Carpi. 

Piano and violin, Sonata in C mimor.............sceeceeceseeseees Grieg 


Messrs. Sherwood and Jacobsohn. 
Song, ‘“‘ Dutch Serenade”’ 
Mr. Vittorio Carpi. 

Quintet (WOW)... .cesesecccscerccveccsersenesccesonrecscncccccceccose Kaun 
(Second ‘cello by Franz Wagner.) 

The quartet, which is made up from the faculty of the 

Chicago Conservatory, is composed as follows: First violin, 

Mr. S. E, Jacobsohn ; second violin, Mr. J. T. Ohlheiser ; 





viola, Mr. Otto Schmidt ; ’cello, Mr. Herman Diestel. 

















HAVE personally talked to half a dozen of 

that hardened battalion, the Operatic Old Guard. You 
know, of course, that these critical gentlemen elevate their 
eyebrows when a new singer’s name is discussed and usu- 
ally receive the prospectus of a new operatic season in 
ominous silence. But, oddly enough, I find the greatest 
amount of enthusiasm displayed by the dilettanti on the 
subject of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau’s announcements. One 
veteran told me that in thirty years there has been no such 
aggregation of operatic stars in this country, and the old- 
est manager on earth, Methusaleh De Vivo, declares that 
the company is magnificent in promise and almost as 
strong as the organization he headed, 860 B. C., through 
Chaldea, where he gave the first roof garden recital of his- 
toric times. 

Expectation certainly tiptoes at the names of that de- 
lightful trio of vocal giants, Edouard and Jean de Reszke 
and Jean Lassalle. We know and appreciate these men 
and their superb artistic work. Then Emma Eames, more 
beautiful and interesting than ever, returns, matured in 
her art, and, if we are to credit foreign critics, warmer 
also. 

But first a glance at the repertory. Thirty-six different 
works make up the list for this season, and Wagner is well 
represented. So the Wagnerites need not fear to once 
more tread the lobbies of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
There will they hear during the course of the season 
‘‘Tannhauser,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman,” 
‘‘Die Meistersinger” and perhaps ‘‘ Walkiire.” We are 
not promised ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,” alas! but, then, one 
can't expect everything of the Italians and French. Jean 
de Reszké has been studying ‘‘ Tristan,” but where is the 
‘‘Isolde”? Echo answers, ‘‘ In Berlin, and Lilli Lehmann 
is her name,” and so we must be content for the present. 
Gounod, the great dead Frenchman, will be represented by 
‘* Faust,” ‘‘ Romecet Juliette” and that charming pastorale, 
‘‘Philemon et Baucis.” Verdi's ‘‘ Falstaff,” a genuine 
merry musical comedy ; ‘‘ Otello,” ‘* Aida,” ‘ Traviata” 
and ‘‘ Rigoletto” will be sung. ‘‘L’Africaine” and ‘ Les 
Huguenots” willserve to keep green the memory of Meyer- 
beer. ‘‘ Lucia,” ‘‘Semiramide,” ‘‘ Martha,” ‘ Mignon” 
and ‘‘Hamlet” will also be heard. ‘‘I Pagliacci” and 
““ L’Amico Fritz,” the two novelties of the London opera- 
tic season, will at last be creditably given. ‘‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana” will also be heard. Massenet’s ‘‘ Werther” 
and Saint-Saéns’ lovely ‘‘ Samson et Dalila,” which Walter 
Damrosch has given us in oratorio form, will be interesting 
novelties. The classics will not be forgotten, for we are 
promised ‘‘ Don Giovanni ” and ‘‘ The Marriage of Figaro.” 
‘‘Carmen” is on the list, which will doubtless be swelled 
by additions before the season is exhausted. 


xe 


The men are very strong in this new company of 
Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau. Jean de Reszke, the same in- 
comparable tenor, will give us ‘‘ Walther” in ‘* Meister- 
singer,” and ‘‘ Tannhiduser,” ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Romeo,” and, of 
course, will interpret the Meyerbeerian tenor réles. Heis 
the greatest actor-singer of his generation. His brother 
Edouard will appear in his old parts of ‘‘ Mephisto,” “ Le- 
perello,” the king in ‘‘ Lohengrin,” &c. Mr. Lassalle will 
doubtless give us finished interpretations of ‘* Wolfram” 
in ‘ Tannhduser ” and ‘‘ Hans Sachs” in ‘ Meistersinget,” 
and ‘‘ Hamlet” and ‘‘ Don Juan.” Emma Eames will essay 
several new parts this season. She will sing ‘‘ Eva” im 
‘‘ Meistersinger,” of course, and *‘ Juliette” and “ Mar- 
guerite,” and probably will alternate with Calvé as “Sam 
tuzza.” 

The newcomers will be Fernando de Lucia, a tenor who 
has caused a sensation in London in ‘“ Cavalleria Rust 
cana” and ‘‘I Pagliacci.” He will be heard in ‘ Carmen” 
also. He is said to sing with-remarkable dramatic feeling 
and to act exceedingly well. 

Mr. Francesco Vignas is a tenor of the robust order, and 
is energetic and of commanding presence. He will alter 
nate with Jean de Reszke. 

The new basso is a wonder—Plangon, from the Grand 
Opéra House, Paris. He is said to be a second Edouard 
de Reszke, and is said to phrase marvelously. 

Mr. Ancona will be the leading baritone. He also has 
a fine record, and made a sensation as ‘ Tonio” in “* I Page 
liacci.” 

Montariol, Mastrabuono, Martapoura, Viviani and Car 
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THE MUSIOAL COURIER. 


as 


pone are all old acquaintances, and will be sabehninnill | acted with all the swagger and dash in the world. The | sort of place according to Saint-Saéns, who was never 


by such jawbreakers and singers as Gromschevsky, Boruc- | ‘‘ Vache d’or” was attacked in the old reckless fashion and | much of a success as a rhapsodist. 


chia and Cernusco. 
Te me 


Melba and Calvé are the two names among the | Jean Lassalle was not at his best. 
women singers which excite the most curiosity. 


The Australian woman Meiba is almost 
and with a remarkable record of artistic tri 


Witness his dreary 


sung with the breadth and nobility of tone we know so well. | ‘‘ Rhapsody D’Auvergne” for piano and orchestra ! 


Not the artist his brother is, his is a fascinating personality. | 


a second Patti, | time voice and vim. one. 
umphs and the | 


Mr. Fischer was a bore and Materna sang with fire and 
He was not in the best | unfailing intelligence. 
of voice, and not until the fourth act did he regain his old- | played in a lifeless fashion. The matinée idea is a good 
It will enable people with religious scruples to listen 
‘* Marta” was in the judicious hands of Miss Bauermeister, | to good music, and it will allow the weary music critic a 


The orchestra under Mr. Damrosch 


Duc d’Orleans episode, she is sure to become an interesting | and the ‘ Siebel ” was Olimpe Guercier, a new comer, who | chance to pre iad — 


figure. 
the first rank. 

Calvé is of different calibre. 
operatic stage. 


She is th 


her audiences. She is the great card of the 

Another coloratura singer is Columbati, 
and young. Sigrid Arnoldson, Nordica, S 
ech and Guercia are the other singers. 


Mancinelli and Berignani will conduct, 


announced. 
Strong company this, is it not ? 


* &# 


Some of the casts have been already outlined. | 
‘‘ Philemon et Baucis” will be given the same evening with | tg pear. 
“Cavalleria” or ‘* Pagliacci,” Arnoldson, the Swedish colo- | Caivé makes her début in her famous character of ‘‘ San- | pecially worthy of attention. 
ratura singer, will sing ‘‘ Baucis,” Montariol will be the | ty274” in «Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
and Martapoura, | preceded by ‘* Philemon and Baucis.” 
Eames, Melba and Nordica 
Guercia will be ‘* Venus,” 
Jean de Reszké and Vignas will alternately sing ‘‘ Tann- 
and Lassalle will give us ‘‘ Wolfram,” and Plangon, 
‘“L’Amico Fritz” will be sung by | 
Calvé, De Lucia, Ancona and Scalchi; ‘‘ Meistersinger ” by 
Jean de Reszké and Eames, while Plangon will be ‘‘Pog- 
ner,” and I hope will give us the ‘ anrede 


Philemon,” Plangon, the 
«*Vulcain.” In ‘* Tannhiuser,” 
will each essay ‘‘ Elizabeth.” 


‘* Jupiter,” 


hiuser,” 
the ‘‘ Landgrave.” 


fashion. The last ‘‘ Pogner” we had in this city sang the | so1j for violoncello, with orchestra. 
part in suicidal style. Calvé, it is said, may do ‘‘ Donna | oe 
8 Romanza. ...... seresees, -. | November 22. 
Anna. Dance of the Fairies”’. screccaapechbsasenceesne. st 0er eect Popper 
Anton Hegner. 
The First Performance. Air from “ Tannhauser,” “ Dich Theure Halle’’............... Wagner 
“FP t.” f bvi : a h i. enlacted: f Amalia Materna. } 
aust, for obvious reasons, was the work selected for | « Marche Slave” (by special request). .........-0eeceees T echaibowsky 
1 f e. ides i Mite SES TIGR cic ccckestacdbieessioss con seraaceccemnual alevy 
the open ng performance. Besides being a popular fa J asi Wiecher: 
vorite, it brought forward the strongest elements in | ‘‘Rapsody Bretagne” (new, first time)...........:seeeeees Saint-Saéns . . 
“Pie Walk@re,” Act TIT... ..ccccdecccccvccccotcesececessecctase Wagner | Philadelphia pianist : 


Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau’s company. 


quently at 8 o’clock last Monday night th 
Opera House was literally packed. 


it was not phenomenal. 


beautifully appearing as ever. She sang 


Thule ” with fine tact and the Jewel Song brilliantly. In | ant looking, modest appearing young man who manipulates 
Her work later was ex- | his instrument with easy skill and considerable finish. 
She is more sympathetic and just as | His toneis not large, but itis agreeable, his bowing free and 


fact she gained a triumph in it. 
cellent histrionically. 
high bred. 

Jean De Reszké sang ‘‘ Faust” in his ol 


manner, and with what art! His voice did not sound to | infallibility of technic which made Anton Hekking’s so re- 


the best advantage ; at times to me it hada 


Evidently the great tenor is not yet acclimated. 
third act, however, he was himself,and the ‘‘ Salve Dimora” 
His singing is a marvel of | but. 
phrasing and musical feeling. His judicious handling of | played. He was well received. 
head and chest tones called forth the admiration of lovers| Thenew ‘‘ Rapsody 


was delivered faultlessly. 


She is never nervous, and is a coloratura singer of | took Scalchi’s place at a moment’s notice. 


She is a smoldering furnace of lyric pas- 
sion, and her Nedda and Santuzza are said to reveal at | His beat is all comprehensive and he contrived to get into 
last the possibilities of these two volcanic characters. She 
has a remarkable temperament and completely hypnotizes | spirit and movement. 


The performance was 
a very smooth one, but with the exception of the third act 
Emma Eames comes back to us, 
her art finer, her voice gained in richness and color and as | 


She is comely 
and would probably have sung better if she had not been 
e Duse of the | suffering from nervousness. The new conductor, Luigi 
Mancinelli, is a man who knows his business thoroughly. 


the old time-bruised measures of ‘‘ Faust” more nuance, 
At notime did the work drag and received. 
organization. 

who is pretty 


the performance orchestrally was ‘‘ hors ligne.” 
A great improvement this on last season. 


T a recent concert given 

a talented young violinist, Mr. Rudolph R. Brand, 
made his first public appearance, and was most cordially 
His performance of Max Bruch’s adagio, from 
| his first concerto, was worthy of high praise. 

The chor- | in an excellent artistic manner, 


Rudolph R. Sravia. 
in Toledo, Ohio, 


It was given 
This gifted young violinist 


calchi, Domen- | ys were mediocre of course, and I sighed as I gazed | was born in Toledo, and began the study of music at the 


at so many of my old enemies. Even the cross-eyed 

chorister was in front, and of course turned her face to the | 
house. The ballet was bad, but the house is magnificent, | 

brilliantly lighted and apparently larger. 
complaints about the acoustics, but as I sat in front I can’t 
| complain. But the complaints seem to have some ground, | 
for a dozen people told me in the lobby that it was difficult | 
I sincerely hope this is not the case. 


as previously 


The First Damrosch Matinee. 
HE first Damrosch matinée took place last | 
Saturday afternoon in Music Hall. It was practically a 


- the same program was played at both affairs : 


in decent os 
* Peer Gynt,” strite No. 1 ........sceccccccccccecscecececeeseseeeces Grieg 





Conse- 
e Metropolitan 


“Ride of the Valkyries.”’ 
Orchestra. 
Duet, “ Brunnhilde” and “ Wotan.” 
- ‘Brunnhilde” Ordae coecekactasdeucenceed Amalia Materna, 
“Wotan” Emil Fischer | 
“ Fire Charm” } 





and ‘ an’s Farewell.” 
Emil i" ischer and orchestra. 


The first appearance of Mr. Hegner as solo player natur- 
the ‘Roi de | ally attracted some curiosity. The new comer is a pleas- 


his technic excellent. He has not the color of Victor Her- | * Naila” 


d impassioned | bert’s sonorous tones, nor has he the exquisite finesse and 


fatigued ring. | markable. 


Maurer, T 


age of seven years. 
scientious study with local teachers, Mr. 
abroad and remained three years at the Royal Conservatory 
I heard many | | of Music in Leipsic. 
| under Mr. Emile Sauret. 

Not only as a violinist does Mr. 
knowledge of harmony being demonstrated in several pieces 
To-night | composed recently. 


Callers.—Miss Minnie Wetzler, pianist ; 
Franko, the violinist ; Miss Marcella Lindh, the soprano ; 


In the | he lapsed in intonation and made several technical slips, it 'a mass by Grell will be sung. 
must be set down to the very natural nervousness of a dé- | Blauvelt, Mrs. 
His own romanza is pretty, and was very musically | Middecke-Maertens, sopranos; Mrs. 
‘irzah Hamlen and Elizabeth D. Boyer, contral- 
” of Saint-Saéns (without an ‘‘h” and | tos ; William H. Rieger, William Dennison, W. 


After several years of hard and con- 
Brand went 


He then went to London and studied 
Brand excel; his 


One song entitled ‘‘ Farewell” is es- 
He no doubt inherits his 


This opera will be musical talent from his grandfather, John Zundel, who for 
forty years was the organist of Henry Ward Beecher’s 
| church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
untiring nature, and devoted to his profession, will doubt- 
less achieve success. 


Mr. Brand being of an energetic, 


TOLEDO. 








Bostonians for Brooklyn.—Mrs. Fanny Kellogg and Mr. 
public rehearsal for the regular Sunday night concert, as J. H. Ricketson, of Boston, are engaged for ‘‘ The Messiah,” 
Brooklyn, N. Y., December 28, 

A Gaul Recital.—Miss Cecilia Gaul, pianist, and her 
brother, Fritz Gaul, violinist, gave a recital in Baltimore on 


It was well attended, and moreover proved 


| musically interesting and attractive. 


Miss Jeanne 


| Rudolph Aronson. Adolph Brodsky, Miss Schubert, the 


Ovide Musin, Leopold Godowsky, 


| Mr. Sam Franko, Victor Harris and Hubert Arnold, violin- 
| ist, were among the callers at this office last week. 
Damrosch Matinee.—At the Damrosch matinée next 
Saturday, and at the Sunday evening concert, Mr. Richard 
Burmeister, the Baltimore piano virtuoso and composer, 
will make his first appearance 1n this city in several years ; 
he will play Chopin's F. minor concerto. 
‘‘Sigfried” will be sung by Materna and Montegriffo. 
Among the orchestral numbers are the intermezzos from 
and ‘‘I Pagliacci,” 
‘ Tannhauser ” 


The third act of 


and the ‘‘ Bacchanali” from 
(Paris version.) 


Oratorio Society.—The Oratorio Society's first concerts 
A good musicianly artist is Mr. Hegner, and if | will be given Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, when 


The soloists are Lillian 
Theodore J. Toedt, Marie Van and Mrs. 
Carl Alves, Marie 


R. Will- 


of singing. He, too, knows how to cover the defects which | also without a raison d’étre) proved to be a series of loosely | iams and Charles H. Clarke, tenors ; Charles B. Hawley, 


time brings. 


He was enthusiastically recalled. 
” and sang and | particularly =. 


| strung together movements of a bucolic character and not | A. Dahm-Petersen, Frederick Riddall and Alfred Hallem, 











Edouard was the same superb ‘‘ Mephisto 


Old Britany must be a pert Ls | basses. 





HARMONY. 


“Johnson’s New Method of 


Harmony.” 
peice, . . P x . $1.00 
“Richter’s Manual of 
Harmony.” 


NEW Ge #2.00 
“THOROUGH: BASS. 
MUSIC 


“Johnson’s New Method for 


Thorough- Bass.” 
TE, Seer Fe 


COUNTERPOINT. 


“Richter’s Treatise on 
Counterpoint.” 
Price, cloth, 


FUGUE. 


“Richter’s Treatise on 
to scate 
Price, cloth, . $2.00 


MODULATION. 


“Wohlfahrt’s Manual of 


OLIVER 
D 1S 0 Ne Modulation.” 


‘IR MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 


“ Wohlfahrt’s Guide to Musical 
Composition,” 
a. fe ee 


C. H. DITSON:& CO., 
NEW YORK. 


BOOKS 


. $2.00 


OF 


MASON’S 
Pianoforte ‘Technics. 


By Wm. Mason and W. 8. B. Matthews. 


-|MUSICAL 
LITERATURE. 


“Science and Art of Music.” 


By Ropert CHALLONER. A forcible work arranged in the 
interrogatory style. There are marginal notes, making the 
work UNUSUALLY VALUABLE AS A REFERENCE BOOK. 305 
pages. $1.50. 








INDISPENSABLE 


INVALUABLE TO 
TO BEGINNERS. 


| | ADVANCED PLAYERS. 





A complete manual of Mason's celebrated system of prac- 
tice. It is the result of several years’ work. Just what is 
needed by those aspiring to PERFECTION IN PIANO PLAYING. 


The work is of great benefit to the “fingering” and is * RITTER'S HISTORY OF MUSIC , 
highly commended to students. . 


Sent postpaid to any address for $2.50. Skiieby condensed. Very thorough. Two volumes, cloth, 





each §1 
‘“‘Ritter’s Students’ History 
FOR TEACHERS of Music.” | 
wf A comprehensive stud Re of music from the Christian era to 
ee Ce De: the present time. Clot 
‘«Emerson’s Vocal Method,” } *°sna°Bass. * Young People’ 's Ilustrated 


History of Music.” 
A brief statement of historical facts ; enhanced with short 
biographical sketches and portraits of famous musicians. A 
handsome gift book. §1. | 


By L. O. Emerson. A concise method for voice training. 
The ability of the author insures the best instruction, The 
method is UNUSUALLY INTERESTING, BEING FREE FROM 
MONOTONOUS STUDIES. $1.50. 


” } For Sop. or Mez.- 
‘‘Emerson’s Vocal Method, Sop. ‘‘ Birthday Book of Musicians and 
’ 
By L. O. EMERSON. One of the most ee methods for Composers. 
| training the voice. We especially commend it to teachers and of 
pupils as being the MOST HELPFUL METHOD EXTANT. Price, A beautiful birthday register, containing the names o! 
$150. eminent musicians who were born and those who died on the 


day named. Cloth, $1.00. 


“STRAY NOTES FROM FAMOUS 
MUSICIANS.” 


A book of quotations onproming ¢ the richest thoughts of the | 
world’s musical masters. 


“BASSINI’S ART OF SINGING.” 


Edited by R. Storrs Wittiams. A practical text book for 
the cultivation of the voice. It treats the subject in a forcible, 
scientific manner. Prices—Soprano or mezzo-soprano, com- 
plete, $3.00; abridged, $2.50; tenor, $3.00 ; baritone, $3.00. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 








LIGHT OPERA MELODIES. 


a cial a li a al al tal i a ee i el a el i 


{| Vaenee AND PIANO. 
nee FLUTE AND PIANO. 
MANDOLIN AND PIANO, 











Solos with Piano Accompaniment, 


Also in Separate Books without 
Accompaniment, 











Arranged by Ser. Winner. Just Published, 


A compilation of melodies selected from the most 
popular light operas. The music is not difficult; the 
piano accompaniment can be played by any pianist ; 
the collection meets the needs of the average per- 
former. The books will be an enjoyable acquisi- 
tion to one’s musical library. 


Prices for 


Piano and Violin (both parts in one book)..... $1.25 
Flute and Piano (both parts in one book)..... 1.25 
Mandolin and Piano (both parts in one book).. 1.25 
Violin Solos (no accompaniments)............. 75 
Flute Solos (no accompaniments)........... .. 75 
| Mandolin Solos (no accompaniments)........ 75 
Complete, Piano and other instruments, two 
books... conacn wetes ay Cm 


Any book mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 
| price, 


J. E. DITSON & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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_THE MUSICAL COURIE: 


























Piano Pupils Play.—The advanced pupils of Mr. Sig- 
mund Herzog were heard in a concert at Steinway Hall 
Tuesday evening of last week, assisted by Mr. Ernst Baur, 
Mr. Carl Schnackner and two of the latter's pupils : 


Rakoosy march, for CWO PlANOS......ccccsccccscscccvccescesceveces Liszt 
Misses R. Toplitz, L. Lipman, Mrs. F. Cantacugene and Miss 
B. Baran. 
ee a i550 divssebnsecdndecesses voccsccoscss Gounod 
Miss Martha Bondy. 
Piano solo, “Stabat Mater ”’.........ccccccscsecseseccscccecsescesees Liszt 
Miss Ethel Lipman. 
© AMetein GAMUT,” CORB esccccesccsdcescsiscsccccccccccscccccess Taure 
Miss Harriet Rosenberg. 
Piano solo, *‘ Concerto, E flat,” second and third movements.....Liszt 
Miss Bertha Hankenson. 
Vaan Satay Cael is cial cc cctessiisdicccccocccsccces N. W. Gade 


Mr. Ernest Bauer. 


Piano solo, ** Concerto, G minor,” first movement........Mendelssohn 
Miss Hatty Rechthand. 

Spring song, from “Schir Haschirim ”................0.000005 J. Fuchs 
(Translated by H. Rosenthal.) 
a a odnicedsccccbnccsccsicoescccccecvevee cocnss Cc. Bohm 
Prof. Carl Schachner. 

Piano solo, “ Rhapsodie No, 12"...........ccccccsceccccessscecvcess Liszt 
Miss Lina Stern. 

Russian Legende, piano Golo..........0.ccccsccccscsssecvecceens Kuvaloff 


Mr. Sigmund Herzog. 


Tickets greatly in excess of the capacity of the hall had 
been issued and the result was an uncomfortable over- 
crowding that caused much confusion and placed the 
students under a decided disadvantage. They showed 
much ability, however, and did themselves and their teach- 
er great credit. Mr. Baur contributed an excellent violin 
solo and Mr. Herzog himself gave a spirited performance 
of the Kuvaloff number. 

A Crane Pupil.—Miss Hattie Diamant, a promising pu- 
pil of Mrs. Ogden Crane, made a brilliant success at a re- 
cent concert of the Monday Night Club, at Bayonne, N. J. 
She has been frequently heard in performances of light 








opera in this vicinity, and possesses a light soprano of re- | works of one or more composers. The club has a large 
markable range and much brilliancy. membership and is in a most flourishing condition. 

Slivinski.—Josef Slivinski makes his first appearance | At the Metropolitan.—Mr. W. H. Greene, of the Metro. 
in this country to-morrow evening at the Madison Square | politan College of Music, gave his second lecture on the 
Concert Hall. Anton Seidl’s orchestra will assist. The | voice last Thursday afternoon in the college hall. In the 
program (in which slight modifications have been made) is | evening W. Ward Stephens, a talented pianist, gave be: 
following program : 





now as follows: 


Overture, “ Guendoline " (first time).................eeeeeeee Charbrier | Etudes symphomnic,.............ccecceseeeeeeeceeeeeceeeeeees SCHUMANN 
Camcerte, A MlROF 6. covccscesccteccccccccccccsccccc-cvcesvece Schumann | Prelude No, 15..........cesceeesesseeeee } 
Spanish rhapsody (first time)..........0..ccscscccccccccccsscscceees Liszt | Waltz, op. 64, NO. 2.......seseeeeevevees | Chopi 
(Orchestration by Anton Seidl.) “Marche Funébre”’..........-sccsceoss i ah aa opin 
i seeks cache 9 os666> sa06eeeyeséeke Beethoven | Study, op. 10, No. 12.............sceeees ) 
Orchestra “Norwegian Bridal Procession’’.......... ) Grei 
Nocturne F sharp............+. EO RTS Cae irre Bane Fc ernest Seen tw 
MazourkaC sharp.............. j _ | “Kamennoi-Ostrow "........0eeeeeeees ) Rubinstei 
Temprompte @ Rativvcnsiiescsda }.o9ersecrereresccscesascccooucngs Chopin | Barcarolle F. Moll............eeeeeee0e: $2 he a ee — 
OSES Ee ae oe LAO TIO Beinnsin a cdecess eennsonseunescensrenhdonsacenseinel Liszt 
Scherzo C sharp, minor...... Octave study, No. 1, Bock B..ccccccccvccvcecessovscevcsessdeceses Kullak 
SOS TE RR so rciwedebdbeectebviecberd oboveebsectcsccetpecce béee Field Ogden Musical Club.—The Ogden Musical Club gave 
Fe I 0 2. Svc hindtiss conden cdsscovcddes ccdetnacdecséeosds Mendelssohn that eanduiea® eriatit ta Kinciinan Yiall tat Scaciaw wean 
Beinbe Go WiewMesaysiss siesceccessassecsressedeccceeness SOHUberteLdgat | = SOCHMS CO * y ing. 
Oe ES EE PEO ET Me HNO Liszt First Carri Concert.—Messrs. F. and H. Carri, assisted 
a Josef Slivinski stitial by Mr. Carl Schoner, viola, and Philip Egner, 'cello, gave 
oncerto MIMO. .cccccccvecscvcccvecvcsesscecscccesssscceeses u instein their first chamber music concert at Chickering Hall Tues- 
PRR SUNG si 5 ins Basis ee bin cede cictiends ccccetdcccdedcces Berlioz 1 : f last k. Th foll 
® . day evening of last week. e€ program was as foliows: 
Ford's Fourth.—The fourth and last of the very enjoy- y ; & iat “e Pr id re ach 
able series of organ recitals given by Mr. Sereno R. Ford, | 2%4"tet for piano and strings, E flat major, op. 38........ a 
“ - Di Tanti Paipiti,” for violin... .cccoccscccsccccspsccssvceccoce Paganini 
at Stamford, Conn., took place on Monday evening of last Mr, Ferdinand Carri. 
week, Mr. Everett Noyes, bass, being the vocalist. The | Polonaise, A flat...............scscessessevseeeceeseeseneereneeens Chopin 
program follows : Mr. Hermann Carri. 
Prelud at E mi Bact Aiss Hongrols, for violin <....ccciccecvccesevcedsovccccccccccosesoes Ernst 
os — : vaeere be 2 Se? eer es See Pee M = Mr. ‘Ferdinand Carri. 
e | MTT TTI TLE LE LEET EE erke : : ; . 
Quartet, f d strings, E flat major, op. 16......... Beeth 
Rhapsodie, on Breton Melodies................00ecceeeeevee Saint-Saéns eam haat commend _—_ ities ooo 
atin; Die MEINE TROD 6 is rivccvecscsccssccecedeccosess W. H. Jude} An Erie Composer.—Mr. Otto Malms, an Erie violinist, 
Mr. Noyes. 


played two compositions of Mr. H. N. Redman, a local com- 


Nocturna, "Midsummer Night's Disa... 3 Sicadelssoun | POST, at a recent concert. The works are warmly praised 
a a iin 6 0.665 nnd Fa n'0 64505 cored cccrcedenceeeenys otbicb Silas by the Erie critics. 

Allegretto, B minor... jiisaeanehnbindes casceenes sécesedevesten Guilmant Franko.—Miss Jeanne Franko, the violinist, is among 
Solo, “I Fear No Foe”’....... So i icogdccesnesseduesevect Pinsuti our busiest teachers. She has a number of very promising 
“The Lost Chord"... .....cscseeeeee ER ett .Sullivan | Pupils. 

i nnn .. .cisucid stent ovevsdetsstieseebcccksseess Weber Miss Fannie Hirsch.—The Mozart Club, of Mount 


Marteau.—Mr. Henry Marteau received from Saint-| Vernon, N. Y., will give its first concert under Prof. A. J. 
Saéns, on the eve of his departure from Reims, a letter in | Davison December7. Miss Fannie Hirsch, the well known 
which that composer says: ‘A thousand thanks for your | Soprano will be the soloist of the evening. 
delightful interpretation of my works. I appreciate your| Apthorp on Victor Harris.—We cannot close our ink- 
kindness most heartily.—Camille Saint-Saens.” stand without a word of heartiest commendation to Mr. 

Mr. Marteau left for Cincinnati last week, where he gave | Victor Harris for the admirable and artistic way he played 
his first concert this season last Thursday evening. the piano accompaniments. Such accompanying is very 

Mozart Club, Dayton.—The Mozart Club of Dayton, | tare.—Boston ‘* Transcript.” 

Ohio, a woman's club, has issued its programs for the| Wonder Heide —Mr. J. F. von der Heide, president of 
present season. Concerts are given bi-weekly from Octo- | the N. Y. S. M. T. A., has strained the nerves and muscles 








ber to May, and at each concert a study is made of the! of his te ef constant night work, and has been forced to 
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1846. ADOLPH BRODSKY’S, the famous Violinist, great tribute to AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, 
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Eiice himself under treatment. It will be some time be- 
fore he will be able to use his eyes again, which will delay | 


in a measure the large amount of association business to | 


which Mr. von der Heide gives his personal attention. 

Jessie Jerome.—Miss Jessie Jerome, the charming 
young soprano, is negotiating for the American rights of 
Masse’s ‘‘ Les Noces de Jeanethe.” Miss Jerome at present 
sings one solo every Sunday in the Madison Avenue Church. 
She also sings Thanksgiving Day. 

Rose Schottenfels.—Miss Rose Schottenfels made a 
great hit at the Germania Chorus Concert, in Brooklyn, 
singing an aria from ‘‘ Samson and Delila,” Braga’s *‘ An- 
gels’ Serenade” (her most pronounced success), and the 
solos in Mohr’s cantata, ‘‘ Dem Genius der Toene.” 


Wanted His Name First.—A curious little incident 


caused a change in the program of the chamber music con- | 


cert given by the Aschenbroedel-Verein at their hall 
yesterday afternoon. This time it was not a prima donna 
who was to blame, but Hugo Litke, one of the bassoon 
players. Mr. Litke was to have played in an octet by 
Mozart. When he saw the printed program, though, he 


found that the name of Paul Pieschel, the other bassoon | 


player, was put before his. Thereupon Mr. Litke refused 
to play. As this happened at the last moment, and no one 
could be gotten to take his place, a string sextet, by Niels 
Gade, was substituted in place of the octet. The members 
of the verein speak very bitterly of Mr. Litke’s action. 

The audience which attended the concert was large, and 


was evidently composed of people familar with this kind of | 


music. Besides the sextet mentioned the program included 
a quartet in F sharp for piano, violin, viola and violoncello, 


composed by X. Scharwenka, who himself played the piano. | 
The scherzo movement was rendered with fine precision. | 


Mrs. Carl Alves sang with tasteful execution a Lieder- 
Cyclus, ‘‘ Frauen Lieb und Leben,” by R. Schumann, 
consisting of eight songs.—‘ Herald.” 

Newburgh Church Music Association.—The Church 


| of C. B. Rutenber, gave its first concert this season last 
| Wednesday evening. Kate Percy Douglas, J. H. McKinley 
and Dr. Carl Martin were the soloists. The principal num- 
| ber of the program was ‘‘ The Creation.” 

Emma Heckle.—Miss Emma Heckle, the popular 
soprano, has been engaged for a performance of ‘‘ The 
Creation” at Ithaca, N. Y., on December 5. 

Giese Plays at Albany.—Mr. Fritz Giese, the well- 
known ‘cellist, will be the soloist at the second public re- 
hearsal of the Albany Musical Association. 

The New York Ladies’ 
posed of the Misses Louisa Morrison, soprano ; Ida L. 
Coggershall, second soprano ; Ida Brandth, first alto and 





at a reception tendered Miss Romola Tynte-Potter, the 
elocutionist, at the studio of Mr. Blenner in West Fifty- 
seventh street on Wednesday afternoon, November 22 last. 
The Ladies’ Quartet sang Rheinberger’s ‘‘ Réverie” 
and a delightfully clever arrangement of ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye.” Both numbers were appreciated by the guests. 
Among those present were Mrs. Scott Siddons, Murat 
Halsted and Frederick S. Goodwin. 
| Several engagements have been booked by the Ladies’ 
Quartet for the coming season. They are trained solo 
singers and do excellent work as a quartet. 

Wissner Hall.—Wissner Hall, Brooklyn, will be opened 
| Friday evening, December 1, with a concert by the Fifth 
| Avenue Musical Club, Mr. Hans Jung, baritone; Mr. Wal- 
ter Retzet, pianist; Mr. Johannes Miersch, violinist, and 
Mr. Paul Miersch, violoncellist. The club will be assisted 
by Miss Emilia de Navarro, soprano. 


Successful Debut.—A Miss Mignon Agnes Marion, a 
pupil of Mrs. D’Arona, made a successful début in Brook- 
| lyn recently, and has received a number of engagements 
| as a result of it. The young lady is possessed of a rich, 
powerful soprano voice, highly cultivated. 

German Bands at the Garden.—The German in- 
fantry and cavalry bands close this evening a successful 
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Quartet.—This club, com- | 


violin virtuoso, and Mrs, A. C. Taylor second alto, assisted | 


25 


season of seven days at the Madison Square Garden. 
Their programs were similar in construction to those given 
in this city last spring, the bands being heard together as 
well as alone. 

Music at St. Mark’s.—Mr. Wm. Edward Mulligan will 
begin his regular monthly organ recitals at St. Mark’s 
Church next Sunday evening. He will be assisted by the 
St. Mark’s choir and Mr. Carlos Hasselbrink, the well- 
known violin virtuoso. These recitals, which are in their 
third season, will be given onthe first Sunday in each 
month. 

Liebling Amateurs.—The Liebling Amateurs will give 


| their ninety-ninth recital next Saturday afternoon at the 


residence of Miss Ledward at Englewood. The program 


will be as follows: 


Preset Green Bae, GIG ie cece seccccducqocssecdacksectacoest Bargiel 
7 Mrs. Phillips. 

“The Spinning Wheel” ..............000+5 ee eee Godard 
; Miss Gilbert 

PIE oc sv cvcccctscdecesecnceusevecescpestetevecedeetensetves -Thore 
Miss Reynell. 

PWO BeOGelns coc ccvescacovcocesecevesescavccecqcevscesseoveesacs Neupert 
Miss Graham. 

OEE 5 WTO Fe et sc nccceceda socecscecessgnnctsencamenaseayenees Henselt 
PRMINAS CHUTE: conc c cccncsectwescheseensigdevtsuaceveoeerves . Vogrich 
Miss Elder. 

Pretude and fugue in:C mmaheGin ii ci ct dec decide cssccevededéccscutad Bach 
Bruda, Gpue Gh, Wei Does cc cemadave es 005 cd deni cecasdénegeieegsqens Chopin 

| Miss Cookingham 
OO PRI NEO ous 6c ctnctoccsccdpesvadatusess .Homer N. Bartlett 
Miss McDuffee 
Concert etude in E flat minor. ............ceeeees snaees Reinecke 


Miss Wilson. 

Treumann at New Haven.—An ‘' Evening of Song” 
was given at New Haven on the 25th, Mr. Max Treumann, 
of New York, and his pupils, Miss Fellowes and Mr. With- 
erspoon, participating. Judging from the comments of 
the New Haven papers Mr. Treuman and his pupils scored 
a thorough artistic success. The programs were made with 
discretion and musical intelligence. 

McKinley at the Capital.—Mr. J. H. McKinley, the pop- 
ular tenor, is engaged for ‘‘ The Messiah” at Washington, 
December 28. 





Music Association of Newburgh, N. Y., under the direction 


R. H. MACY 
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‘* The Converse Banjothat Iam now using 
every night tells its own story clear back to 
| the box office.” BILLy CARTER. Con. 


‘*T have not found its equal for brilliancy, 
richness and fullness of tone. 
BILLY ARLINGTON, 


The Banjo That Leads Them All! 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 





‘*A ‘musical Banjo; *beautiful in work- 
manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 


BoyLe. 
‘They possess a beautiful tone and are 
” 


second to none.” 
OKLAHOMA BILL, 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE, . . 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, !3 East (4th Street, New York City. 








Hicuest Grape or Work. 
PIANO 
MANUFACTURERS, 
Send for Estimates. 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


RICHARDSON 


Piano Case Co., 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 





ators. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


| METAL PIPES 
Pipe Org Organs. 


Also Flue and Reed Pipes, 
Voiced or Unvoiced. 


| 
iE. A. MARSH, 
| Nyack, New York. 





Near rath Street, 


H. R. KNOPF, 
Bow and Violin 
Maker, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
CREMONA VIOLINS, 
VIOLAS AND ’CELLOS. 


French, German and other makers, 
Elegant Cases, Bows and Strings. 


Repairing a Specialty. 


117 FOURTH AVENUE, 


ae 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


The Baldwin Piano Co., 
GILBERT AVE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 


Artistic 


NEW YORK. 





FOR 


10 Tremont Street, - - 


MUSIC TRADE 
Credit Ratings. 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
BOSTON, MASS, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A 





RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 








Address 


MARIE LOVELL BROWN 


(Mrs. Dexter), 


Teacher of Pianoforte Playing and Harmony 
Ue ring Hall, New York. 


«e Musical Strings, » 


Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 
NEW YORK, 
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ND so our frank, straightforward, jovial friend 
Karl is now calleda Judas Iscariot. Quite com- 
plimentary, considering the source. 


os 


HERE is no truth to the rumor that the Hon. 
John Boyd Thacher of Award fame is to be 
made the next Democratic candidate for Governor of 
New York. 
or 
HE latest number of the ‘‘ London and Provincial 
Music Trades Review” says that ‘‘a glance 
through our advertisements of the American manu- 
facturers in this paper will show that, in appealing to 
the English market, hardly one firm mentions any 
award which it has gained.” Does the London paper 
want them to mention awards which they have not 
gained? 
=e 
HE greatest danger that confronts the future of 
the piano and organ trade of the United States 
is the small music trade paper that is published by 
irresponsible individuals who have nothing to lose 
and everything to gain by disturbing and disrupting 
the houses and injuring the credit and standing of the 
trade as a wholeby attacking its units. These small 
music trade papers are a terrible menace to the trade, 


guerillas do. The best thing to do with them is to 
build them into large, responsible institutions, which 
will necessarily make them decent. 


ad 


VERY advertiser of consequence is requested to 
E examine the books, papers, official documents, 
&c., of THE Musica Courter in accordance with his 
own method, to convince himself that this paper is 
circulated every week to the extent of more than 
10,000 copies. 

aa 
HE Minneapolis Mehlin Piano Company wants a 
general business manager. This company is 
entirely distinct from the New York firm of P. G. 
Mehlin & Son. It is also legally separated from the 
Century Piano and Organ Company as a company. 
The trade for the Mehlin piano manufactured at Min- 
neapolis is limited to the section west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 
=F 
N the revival of manufacturing whick is upon us 
| it is noticeable that the. grand piano not only re- 
tains its proportion to the general output but that it 
shows signs of again. This is noticeable among the 
action makers, and perhaps particularly with Wm. 
Tonk & Brother, who supply the Herrburger-Schwan- 
der grand actions fora greater number of pianos 
than is generally supposed. 


oF 


F by some process it could be made possible to call 
in peremptorily all the accommodation paper now 

in use in the trade all the little music trade papers 
would stop in sixtydays. As they exist merely from 
advertising and have no other source of income they 
would be the first to be affected by such a revolution 
infinances. The use of accommodation paper on the 
part of their customers keeps them alive. That’s all. 


= 


HE Claflin Piano Company, of New York, have just 
issued notice that they have increased their 
paid up capital to $15,000. They have also increased 
the value of their pianos by making them better than 
most pianos sold at the same price. Dealers who 
want a genuine quick ‘‘seller” should take some 
stock in the Claflin piano, made by the company at 
517, 519, 521 and 523 West Forty-fifth street. 
= 
T was reported last week that the factory of the 
£olian Organ and Music Company, at Meriden, 
Conn., had been closed indefinitely. The Hartford 
‘*Times” publishes the following on the subject : 


MERIDEN, November 21.—The story that the olian Organ and 
Music factory was shut down indefinitely is not true. Some of the 
men have been laid off a week or two on account of a surplus of 
stock, owing to the factory running late into the summer when 
others were closed. Manager Chase said to-day that the factory was 
running four days a week, and the whole force would be back soon. 


oF 
ORACE F. BROWN, formerly with Behr Broth- 
ers & Co., has taken a position as floor sales- 
man with Decker Brothers. Mr. Brown began his 
duties on Monday morning last. 

Decker Brothers are only waiting until the arrange- 
ments for thé electric lights are perfected in their 
new building and then they will move their stock of 
pianos from the fourth floor—which has been tem- 
porarily used as a salesroom—to the first floor or 
salesroom proper. This delay will be of short 
duration. 

s+ 

F this hammering away at men in the piano trade 
who have failed keeps agoing a little longer in the 
music trade press the banks of this country will come 
to the conclusion that the trade consists of a set of 
miscreants and frauds. That is the sum and sub- 
stance of it. Keepit up. Convince banks and bank- 
ers that the object of the piano trade is failure and 
that bankruptcy is necessarily a pecuniary advantage 
in this line. Keep it up. That is the way to en- 
courage trade and it also will stimulate monied in- 
stitutions to invest in the piano trade and in piano 





as their editors, having nothing at stake, can fight as 





paper. That's right. 





HAT run on grands at Hazelton Brothers’ stil] 
continues. 
a 
ONDAY, November 27, was a red letter day 
with Alfred Dolge & Son on autoharps. Orders, 
foreign and domestic, for 1,000 of these instruments 
were received by them, and it was the best!’ day’s 
business by long odds of any for the past seven 
months. It would be advisable for dealers needing 
these goods for December trade to place their orders 
at once to insure delivery in season. 
aed 
R. GEO. W. TEWKSBURY, of the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company, has been East and 
returns to Chicago to-day. He tells us that Novem- 
ber has shown a marked increase in orders to his 
company from all sections, and that prospects for 
trade are exceedingly bright. He received word 
yesterday from H. D. Cable, president of the com- 
pany, notifying him that orders were now assuming 
their normal stage. 


OOPER, HEWITT & CO. inform us that their 
position as taken in THE MUSICAL COURIER of 
November 8 by their agent, Mr. R. M. Webb, is abso- 
lutely correct. They state that they were awarded 
seven medals for wire, one of which is for music 
wire. In the unofficial test of piano wire they claim 
that they could show that their wire came out ahead 
in several sizes, while the average was fully equal to 
others, but they do not desire to use such figures, nor 
to enter into a discussion which has already been 
decided by the diploma granted them on the only 
piano wire exhibit in Section I. 

They say they can look with composure on state- 
ments that have but little truth in them and which 
originate with other parties. 

~~ 

T the creditors’ meeting of the Braumuller Com- 
pany which was held on November 21 no defi- 
nite arrangement was made for a settlement of the 
defunct company’s affairs. An outside expert has 
been put upon the books, and it is calculated that he 
will have completed his labors some day this week, 
at which time the assignee will be enabled to submit 
to the creditors a much more comprehensive report 
of the actual condition of affairs. Until that time it 

is idle to speculate upon what may happen. 

At the meeting spoken of above the only trade 
paper represented was THE MusicaL Courier, and 
the garbled and malicious reports printed in some of 
the lesser journals must appear particularly ludicrous 
in the eyes of those members of the supply trade 
who were present, and who can bear witness to the 
false statements they contain. As soon as astatement 
is made and some definite action taken the full par- 
ticulars will be published in these columns. 

o£ 
UR reporter has seen several of the most promi- 
0 nent wholesale houses in musical instruments 
and finds that the Musical Merchandise Board of 
Trade is legally incorporated, and comprises among 
its members the wholesale houses in all the principal 
cities. 

Their plan of operation is for each member to re- 
port as they occur to the secretary all such things as 
‘non-payment of accounts by dealers,” ‘‘ refusal of 
drafts for past due accounts,” ‘‘refusal of credit,” 
‘limited credit,” ‘‘unreasonable deduction,” ‘“re- 
fusal to reply to letters asking for payment” and 
‘cases given to attorney for collection,” &c. 

These reports are then compiled and sent to mem- 
bers, so that all are constantly informed about expefi- 
ences of his brother members with dealers in general. 

The system has worked to the benefit of all com 
cerned, for some 10 years now. When any dealer, for 
instance, is refused credit by a member, or when @ 
dealer pays no attention to letters or drafts about his 
account, all the other members know of it at once 
and can be on their guard. 

The Board of Trade has nothing to do with selling 
prices; it is not a price combination, but a sort of 





Mercantile Agency. 
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~ GHASE BROS, PIANO 60, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 





(heal 


LIVE PIP AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE, 





LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO C BOSTON 


Warerooms: 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Sve: New York. 


o GEORGE STREET, 


262 and 264 Wabash ‘Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 





LSE 












WEGMAN & CO, 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin, The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 





. that ours will excel any other, 


AUBURN, N. Y- 





HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


The Best Selling High Grade Piano Made. 





WESTERN FActTory: 


MEHLIN PIANO CO., 


EASTERN Factory: 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St.,| Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Sts., | — 


NEW YORK. MINNEAPOLIS. 











THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musica! 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: CHICAGO WAREROOMS 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wapash ave 


ROBERT M. WEBB, 
CLOTH, FELT 4% PUNCHINGS. 


——- MANUFACTURER OF — 


—— PIANO HAMMERS. 


Sole Agency for the United States and Canada for 


BILLION’S FRENCH HAMMER FELT. 


Office and Salesrooms : FACTORY 
190 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK.; BROOKLYN, L. I. 








THE CELEBRATED 


CARL SCHEEL PIANO. 


Cassel, Germany. 


FOUNDED IN 1846, 





Highest Award and Gold 
Medal at Melbourne 
Exposition, 





GENERAL AGENT 


F. BECHTEL, 


704 Smithfield St., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Correspondence solicited with reliable 
= dealers for the agency of these excellent 

Pianos for the different States, either 
directly with Carl Scheel, Cassel, Ger- 
many, or F. Bechtel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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RAPID glance at the condition of affairs indi- 
cates that the Boston music trade has reached 
its normal condition again, and that outside of the 
peculiar effects of the past crisis upon the finances of 
the dealers, and therefore indirectly upon the manu- 
facturers, no permanent changes have been created 
by the late unpleasantness, If anything, the status 
of the Boston piano trade is better than before, when 
it is considered that the experiences of the past five 
months have exercised a beneficent influence in the 
direction of necessary conservatism. It may be ac- 
cepted asa fixed fact that Boston piano manufactur- 
ers will use the greatest discretion in the extension of 
new credits, and that only such houses in the jobbing 
and retail trade as deserve them will be able to secure 
instruments on time, A reduction of production is 
inevitable, but that will also be salutary in its subse- 
quent effect upon the trade. 

As an indication of the permanent revival of manu- 
facturing we need only quote the fact that the orders 
for supplies given during the past week to Mr. Karl 
Fink, the representative of the house of Alfred Dolge 
& Son, have been as plentiful in quantity and amount 
as any given for a similar period during times of av- 
erage prosperity. Factories are in need of supplies 
and ready to give orders for prospective consumption. 
The business of the Dolge house is of necessity as 
scientific a barometer of conditions in the piano and 
organ trade as can be quoted. 

Stirred by Chickerings. 

Nothing within our memory has caused such a stir 
in the Boston Piano trade as an innovation introduced 
by Messrs. Chickering & Sons, which is explained by 
the following advertisement that appeared on the 
first pages of the leading Boston daily papers : 
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the retail Chickering trade in and around Boston, 
should certainly be the first to “kick” against an 
auction sale of Chickering pianos in that city, but 
they tell us that it suited them; the sale could not in- 
terfere with their trade, and that it was a good thing 
all around to stir up and agitate the retail Boston 
piano trade. They traced a couple of sales to the 
auction. And Mr. Endicott, at the Chickering fac- 
tory said: ‘‘ Curioustrade, this pianotrade. Ifa piano 
man does nothing he is criticised; if he does some- 
thing new he is criticised still more, and if he does 
what any other merchant would consider a very 
natural thing in business he is again criticised.” Mr. 
George H. Chickering (who is still president of the com- 
pany so far as he knows, notwithstanding music trade 
press rumors) is of a similar opinion, and Mr. Foster, 
who is at the head of the active management, says 
that while he is not prepared to make any announce- 
ments he is willing to say that Chickering & Sons do 
not believe in following piano tradition when it is not 
consonant with business methods. 

There is no reason why new ideas and methods 
should not enter into the conduct of the piano and 
organ trade, and just at such times as these, when 
trade metamorphoses are in progress, experiments 
are in order. Many members of the trade shrug 
their shoulders ; others cry out in horror and others 
whisper softly that such transactions are killing the 
business. Great Scott! the piano business has been 
dead enough to satisfy the biggest mummy factory ; 
let us try something new ; let us at least make some 
attempts to pilot the ship in anew channel and not 
predict that it will be wrecked, because predictions 
after all mean nothing. It was some great merchant 
who said: ‘‘If trade does not seek you go out and 
get it.” People have not been seeking piano factories 
in mobs of late, and if Chickering & Sons can make a 
big deal in the auction line and dispose of a lot of 
goods on stock and not salable at this moment 
through other channels, why, they will do it. It is 
not every make of piano that can be sold in lots at 
auction. And after all it is Chickering & Sons’ busi- 
ness. Certain it is that their competitors cannot pre- 
vent them from doing as they please, 


Oliver Ditson Company. 
The great estabiishment of the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany resembles a colossal beehive in its marvelous 
activity. Theestablishment of the piano and organ 








Square Crand, 
STORAGE, EXCHANGE 


present to show the Pianos. 





By LEONARD & CO. Boston. 
46-48 BROMFIELD STREET. 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 22, at 10. 


By Order of Chickering & Sons, 
50 CHICKERING PIANOS, 


Concert Crand, Brent: Parlor Crand, 


All in fine order, and including several of recent manufacture, and sold on 
AND PRIVATE 
Exhibition fiom Monday, Nov. 20, and a representative of Chickering & Sons will be 


quare and Upright. 


ACCOUNTS. 








The sale was largely attended and 24 pianos were 
disposed of at good, average prices, considering the 
age of the instruments and the circumstances. Very 
naturally the comments made upon this action of the 
Chickering house were, some of them, curious and 
strange, others weird and wild, and others again fear- 
ful and lamentable. The facts are not generally 
known that Chickering & Sons have within twelve 
months gotten rid of 160 old grands in that fashion, 
most of them here, 

We have not yet ascertained from anyone a good, 
logical reason why these old grand pianos should be 
kept on hand when they can be sold for cash after 
having been put in the very best of condition. To 
make the sale attractive a few Uprights and some 
Squares are sandwiched in between, and thus all 
kinds of taste could be gratified. 

There are very few piano manufacturers on the 
globe who have such a reputation as enables them 
to make Grand pianos in large quantities. Scales and 
styles change, and in the process of transformation 
many of the instruments remain on hand and parts 
remain on hand. Then why not finish them up, re- 
store and rehabilitate them and sell them? 

Messrs. C. C. Harvey & Co,, the firm who control 





department some years ago was in conformity with 
modern business views that call for sub-divisions and 
specialization in important establishments where 
large varieties of goods are sold. Under the manage- 
ment of Mr. S. A, Gould the piano and organ de- 
partment of this company has become a greater 
factor of the company’s trade, and the Decker Broth- 
ers and J. & C, Fischer pianos have been pushed 
with relentless energy. A special feature has been 
made of the A. B, Chase pianos and of the Wilcox & 
White ‘‘ Symphony ” and over $60,000 worth of these 
latter instruments alone has already been disposed of. 

An analytical letter on ‘*‘ Symphonv” possibilities 
was sent to Wilcox & White by Mr. Charles H. Ditson 
on November 14, a letter of such importance that its 
contents justify its reproduction. 


Wilcox &@ White Organ Co., Meriden, Conn,: 
GEenTLemMEN—I desire to add my word of praise to 
the many testimonials you have received in favor of 
your delightful Symphony Organs. In the first place 
the case (in oak) is a delight to the eye and a charm- 
ing addition to the furnishing of a country house; 
then the quality of tone of the organ itself (apart 
from its mechanical effects) is very satisfactory to 
the cultured organist and is as mellow and fine as 
any organ I know of, and, lastly, its self-playing 








complete without such an instrument, for it ig a 
source of endless entertainment and 1 believe has 
an educatienal value as well, I find the unmusica] 
members of our family have rapidly progressed from 
the dance music and other light selections to Wagner 
and Beethoven! In fact the *‘Leonore’’ everture and 
Fifth Symphony and ‘‘Die Walktre’’ and **Tann. 
h&user’’ are gems of its repertoire and are marvels 
of mechanical skill in orchestral effects. I con. 
gratulate you on the perfect instrument you have 
produced, Very truly yours, 

Cuas. H. Dirsoy, 


Mr. Gould has prepared an order for a large stock 
of instruments in his department for the trade that 
unquestionably will come to the Ditson house next 


month, 
Mason & Hamlin. 


The position of the Mason & Hamlin Organ and 
Piano Company on the Awards at the World’s Fair 
and the particular relations their various instruments 
bore to that event have not been carefully noted by 
the press—not as the situation required nor as the 
importance and prestige of the house deserved, 
Mason & Hamlin is one of the foremost names in the 
history of musical instrument manufacture and what 
the firm does ; its proceedings in matters of the mn- 
sical Art and the music trade—these are all of sig- 
nificance, and require extended comment, 

A circular to the trade which has just been issued 
by the company is first in order, and speaks for 
itself : 


TRADE CIRCULAR 


OF 


MASON & HAMLIN 0. & P. 00, 


TO THE TRADE. 


For twenty-five years it has been the custom of the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company to issue 
from time a trade circular, the chief object of the 
circular being to impart to Mason & Hamlin Agents 
any news of importance, or anything of particular 
interest to them; to announce new styles, &. This 
custom was introduced by the Mason & Hamlin Com- 
pany, and so far as we know no other piano or organ 
house has ever issued such a circular; occasionally, 
as with this issue, the circular is sent not only to 
our own agents but to the entire trade, 


VALUE OF AWARDS AT CHICAGO. 


Many piano and organ makers are claiming ‘‘High- 
est Awards at Chicago.’’ It should be remembered 
that by the Thacher System there is but one grade of 
medal (bronze), and hence no instrument could be, or 
was adjudged better than all others. The real value 
of the award at Chicago Fair lies in the wording of 
the diploma, 

To intelligent members of the trade the value of 
the awards is doubtless considerably less than it 
ought to be. As one of our agents wrote to us: Con 
sidering the fact that pianos [one of the cheap- 
est makes in the country] received a diploma worded 
about as strong as a diploma could be worded under the 
Thacher System, it was no compliment to the Mason 
& Hamlin Piano that it received a strong diploma;” 
adding that he could continue to sell Mason & Ham- 
lin Pianos ‘‘on their merits.’’ It is to be regretted 
that, generally speaking, the above is pretty near the 
truth; but it is to be noted that the Mason & Ham- 
lin diploma concedes two special points of improve- 
ment which are of real value, especially with the 
great public, We refer to the special mention given 
te the Screw-Stringer, the judge's report declaring 
plainly that the Mason & Hamlin Piano stands in 
tune longer than any other, and to the fact that the 
Liszt Organ was declared to be a unique and artistic 
instrument, and a radical advance in reed organ 
construction. It was just exactly these two conces- 
sions which the company has felt would be of value 
and which from the first it has desired to secure at 
this Fair; and but for the fact that both the Mason 
& Hamlin Piano and the Liszt Organ were important 
improvements in their respective lines, the company 
would have entered their instruments for ‘‘exhibi- 
tion only,’’ as was done with the Mason & Hamlin 
Cabinet, or smaller organs (see article “Cabinet Or- 
gans not entered for Award’’ below). 

While it is much to be regretted that at this, the 
greatest of all World’s Fairs, there could not have 
been a competitive system of awards, as has been the 
case at other great World’s Expositions, it is a source 
of much satisfaction to the Mason & Hamlin Com- 
pany to have received a diploma for important im 
provements in both their improved Pianofortes and 
Liszt Organs. 





CABINET ORGANS NOT ENTERED FOR 
AWARD. 


For the reason that the so-called Thacher System 
was not a competitive one, it is obvious that it wae 
beyond the power of the jury to bestow an award de- 
claring any particular instruments to be BEST, é+ @ 





effects are truly wonderful, No country house is 
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& Hamlin judged it wise not to enter sheir Cabinet 
Organ for award, for these instruments have not 
only been for many years the universally acknowl- 
edged standard the world over, but have received 
highest honors at all the important World’s Fairs 
since and including that of Paris, 1867, for DEMON- 
STRATED SUPERIORITY over ali competitors. 





THE LISZT ORGAN AWARD. 


With the Liszt Organ, however, the case was some- 
what different, this instrument being a unique and 
artistic production, possessing features fairly ren- 
dering it a radical advance among instruments of 
its class; indeed, the words of the diploma which the 
company received are so plain that it is unnecessary 
to add anything further. By the judge’s report the 
Liszt Organ is declared to be ‘‘a unique and artistic 
instrument, anda decided advance in construction.’’ 

The attention of dealers is particularly called to 


the 
LISZT CHURCH ORGANS. 


(WITH PEDAL BASE.) 


The visit of that great organist, Mons, Alexandre 
Guilmant, has produced a “revival” in organ music in 
this country, and it is no doubt a fact that the king 
of instruments would be oftener heard in American 
recital halls could the visit of the distinguished 
Frenchman be indefinitely prolonged. 

To those who have kept pace with the important im- 
provements steadily effected in the Liszt Organ it 
will be of much interest, we feel sure, to read the fol- 
lowing letter from Mons, Guilmant concerning these 
instruments: 

New York, October 21, 1893. 

l thank you very much for showing me your excel- 
lent instruments. I have experienced great pleasure 
in playing your organs; the instrument (Liszt Organ) 
with two manuals and pedals is of beautiful tone,and 
will be very useful to persons wishing to learn to 
play the great organ. 

Accept my hearty congratulations, and allow me to 
express my best sentiments. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 


To Messrs. Mason & Hamlin: 





It is now generally admitted by all who are familiar 
with them that these pedal base Liszt Organs, as re- 
cently perfected, are not only decidedly superior to 
small pipe organs, but unquestionably are the most 
perfect instruments of their class. Special Liszt Or- 
gan catalogue sent free to any address. 


NEW DOUBLE-REED LEADER. 


In calling the attention of the trade to our new 
Case No. 178 (see cut on page 2) we do so with consid- 
erable pride, believing this to be the most attractive 
double-reed organ case this Company has yet intro- 
duced. 

It may be mentioned that we have recently intro- 
duced new machinery in our factories, as well as 
some improved methods of manufacture, by which we 
are not only enabled to offer more attractive styles 
than ever before, but lower prices. We think it may 
be safely predicted that Case No. 178 will prove a 
great “SELLER.” We are disposed to offer this new 
style at unusually favorable prices to those agents 
who are prepared to handle large quantities, 

Write for prices. 


SUCCESS OF THE SCREW-STRINGER. 


Though the Mason & Hamlin Company foresaw at the 
outset that they would be obliged to expend many 
thousands of dollars in experimenting and in per- 
fecting their improvement before any returns could 
reasonably be expected, and furthermore that the 
Stringer would have to meet the combined and se- 
vere opposition of the majority of manufacturers, 
tuners and dealers—notwithstanding these two se- 
rious drawbacks, the Company began, ten years ago, 
manufacturing on their Screw-Stringer system, be- 
cause they were convinced after most careful study 
that the system was an improvement. 

In spite of these obstacles the Mason & Hamlin 
Pianoforte has gradually but surely won for itself an 
assured position among pianos of the highest rank, 
being used and indorsed by such artists as Mr. Wm. H. 
Sherwood, Mr. Arthur Nikisch and Dr. Wm. Mason; 
and furthermore the Company’s efforts have been 
crowned by a successful piano business (their sales 
having steadily increased from the start and at pres- 
ent nearly equalling their organ sales). In fact, the 
Success of the Mason & Hamlin Stringer has been so 
marked that nomerous makers have been experiment- 
ing with the view to a more perfect system of string- 
ing of pianos, and some have taken out patents on 
Similar, though, so far, less perfect Screw-Stringers, 
showing their appreciation of this improvement on 
the wrest-pin system. 


TO DEALERS THE MOST PROFITABLE 
HIGH-GRADE PIANO ON 
THE MARKET. 


While the retail prices of the Mason & Hamlin Piano 
are about the same as those of the other leading 
Makes, yet the wholesale prices are considerably 
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lower; therefore a larger profit is afforded the 
dealer who handles the Mason & Hamlin Pianofortes. 

ANOTHER POINT IN FAVOR OF THE MASON & 

HAMLIN. 

Any dealer who constantly keeps on hand a good- 
sized stock of pianos is at a considerable yearly ex- 
pense for wareroom tuning. For standing in tune it 
is now generally admitted that other pianos do not 
compare with the Mason & Hamlin. While an ordi- 
nary instrument has to be tuned or ‘‘smoothed up”’ 
every day or two, this is not required with the Mason 
& Hamlin. The Mason & Hamlin agents acknowl- 
edge that the money saved in wareroom tuning is of 
itself a decided advantage in handling the Mason & 
Hamlin Piano. 


‘“‘FIVE OPINION” CIRCULAR. 


The attention of our piano agents is called to our 
**Five Opinion’’ Circular, which will be furnished in 
suitable quantities to those who judiciously use it. 
This is, perhaps, the most effective piano circular 
for general distribution we have issued. It interests 
persons who have not yet arrived at the buying 
point. 

* * * 

A careful reading of this circular will repay every 
man in the piano and organ trade. Note at first the 
explanation of the Award System and then under 
the heading ‘‘Success of the Screw Stringer” its ap- 
plication to that individualized characteristic of the 
Mason & Hamlin piano, and it should be remembered 
that Mason & Hamlin went into the World's Fair 
because it represented the principle of acknowledging 
progress and improvement. They did not care to 
get any approval on general grounds, but for specific 
and radical improvements, and their Award shows 
that this was given to them. 

The same applies to their Liszt organ, as the 
Award and the above circular show, and, in fact, their 
whole position is now clearly and logically demon- 
strated. 

And now there is another thing. The necessary 
changes in the factory having been made, as already 
announced in these columns, the company is now 
prepared tosupply its new line of Double Reed organs 
as leaders and for commercial purposes. “The prices 
are adapted to the modern demands of the trade, but 
notwithstanding this the instruments are constructed 
on a solid Mason & Hamlin basis, not an iota of 
trashy or cheap substance being admitted. . Dealers 
will be astonished at the figures if they write on for 
quotations. There is a big future in the pushing of 
this line of goods for active and intelligent dealers. 


Emerson Piano Company. 

Among those firms who were not at the World's 
Fair there are some who do not understand how valu- 
able that fact can be made for negative purposes. 
We are somewhat surprised at the lethargy exhibited 
by these houses just as we are surprised at the ex- 
ceedingly meagre manner in which others, that were 
among exhibitors, have since misunderstood the ob- 
ject of their attendance. 

The Emerson Piano Company has been utilizing the 
World's Fair in this negative fashion by constantly 
making pleasant references to its greatness, but inci- 
dentally calling attention tothe fact that 60,000 Emer- 
son pianos sold and now in use are the kind of 
‘Highest Honors” the company desires to impress 
most emphatically upon the public mind. 

There is also an undercurrent sense of humor in 
the Emerson Piano Company’s advertising literature ; 
a kind of keen perception‘of the drift of current senti- 
ment is discernible, as witness the following reading 
notice recently gotten up by the company for a line 
of secular papers. 

A VERDICT OF 60,000. 

The Emerson Piano Company were not repre- 
sented at the World's Fair, and therefore, were not 
among the number of piano manufacturers, to each 
of whom was given the “ Highest Award,” The 
more than 60,000 Emerson pianos sold during nearly 
half a century, and still giving pleasureto music 
lovers throughout the world, attest their claim to 
“ Highest Honors,” conceded by an intelligent 
public as fairly and legitimately earned. 

Through empty honors some seek fame, 
The Emerson gets there all the same. 

And truly the Emerson does get there all the same, 
to the extent of 200 pianos this month of November, 
asanexample. The genuine popularity of the Emer- 
son piano is one of the phenomena of the trade, ard 
it is a thoroughly deserved popularity, chiefly based 
upon the absolute value represented in the instrument 
as an article in the hands of the dealer and an instru- 
ment in possession of the final purchaser. 


Ivers & Pond. 


A new, expensive and artistic catalogue from the 
press of Ketterlinus, of Philadelphia, gotten up with 
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all. the skill and mechanical ingenuity of the cele- 
brated printing establishment of that name, has just 
been issued by the Ivers & Pond Piano Company. 
Appealing as this company does to the choicest ele- 
ments of the community, it is commensurate with the 
house to produce such a catalogue as this new one, 
representing good taste, felicity of expression, dig- 
nity of tone and an appreciation of the taste of the 
people for whom it is destined. 

There is never anything commonplace about the 
Ivers & Pond Piano Company. It does not follow old 
and beaten paths, but strikes out in original methods ; 
the company is inventive ; it despises copying, and it 
lays down the law that all of its advertising must 
embody new ideas and new suggestions. In fact we 
should call the advertising of the company suggest- 
ive advertising. 

Now a catalogue is part of the advertising scheme 
of those who issue it, and it should always be treated 
with as great care in its production as the most 
sacred business correspondence. Some firms forget 
this. The Ivers & Pond Company does not forget it, 
and. it is with pleasure that we commend their new 
catalogue to our readers. Among other things its 
diction and its phraseology are refined and yet not 
pedantic. It speaks to any intelligent reader, but in 
an interesting manner, and it is not overburdened 
with technicalities nor is it loaded down with super- 
lative self praise. Intermingled with portraits of the 
great masters of tone we find illustrations of the 
method used to produce tone through the Ivers & 
Pond piano. Seventy odd pages of good reading 
can be had by asking the company to mail one of 
these catalogues. 


Don’t Let the Cat Out of the Bag. 

The McPhail Piano Company are foremost in the 
line in the distribution of novelties in advertising. 
Attached to a McPhail tag they send out a small can- 
vas bag and notify you not to let the cat out of it, 
and you naturally open it and find the following 
circular : 





E ASKED YOU NOT TO LET THE CAT 

OUT OF THE BAG—BUT YOU HAVE, AND 

WE ARE GLAD OF IT. NOW IT IS OUT WE 

MAY AS WELL TELL YOU PLAINLY ABOUT THE 
McPHAIL. 


WHEN ONE McPHAILIS SOLD, OTHER SALES FOLLOW, 


THE CUSTOMER MAKES YOUR MONEY. 


A GOOD PIANO MAKES THE CUSTOMER, 
WE MAKE THE PIANO-IT IS THE McPHAIt. 








DO YOU REALIZE THAT THE Me- ' ' 
PHAIL PIANO HAS BEEN MADE AND - 1" 
SOLD FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY? 


DO YOU REALIZE THAT DURING 

} ALL THAT TIME THE STANDARD 

“ke 7" OF MANUFACTURE HAS NEVER 
BEEN LOWERED FROM THE HIGH 

PLANE UPON WHICH IT STARTED? 


DO YOU REALIZE THAT WE RE- 
FER TO THE FIRST PURCHASER OR 
THE LAST-~THE PIANOS HAVING 
BEEN EXACTLY AS WE REPRE- 
SENTED—HIGH GRADE, LONG- 
LIVED INSTRUMENTS ? 

' ' IT IS OUR PLEASURE TO FUR- 
SC Ss NISH FURTHER INFORMATION CON- 
CERNING THIS PIANO, IF YOU 
DESIRE IT. 


A.M.MecPhail Piano Co., 


520 Harrison Avenue, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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CHICAGO: 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 











The McPhail Piano Company will close up the year 
with a rush during the last three months of it, and 
their orders are so extensive as to guarantee this. 


Briggs Piano Company. 


The new factory of the Briggs Piano Company on 
the corner of Albany and Sharon streets is fully 
equipped now for all demands, It is arranged on 
the latest practical basis looking toward economies 
in the direction of time and space with a due regard 
for the character of the work embodied in the Briggs 
piano. The large sized Style M (see illustration), 
made in mahogany, walnut and ebonized cases, is 
sure to find ready sale everywhere. As many as [0 
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of this one style could be shipped now if they were 
ready. 

Mr. C. C. Briggs, Jr., who recently returned from 
an extended business trip, finds that there is every 
reason to look forward to a good trade henceforth. 
He has given the whole subject a thorough study and 
proposes to run the factory to its fullest capacity. 
The treasurer, Mr. F. D. Irish, has become rapidly 
assimilated with the piano business and has already 
adapted himself to its conditions. Both of these 
men propose to develop the possibilities of the Briggs 
to the fullest extent. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company. 

The question of World's Fair diploma and award 
is just beginning to assume some kind of definite out- 
line in the piano and organ trade. During the heat 
of excitement and the first flush of success in attain- 
ing the honor no distinction could be made nor was 
there much opportunity to go into differentiation. 
This number of THe Musica. Courier is a specimen 
of the possible course that could be pursued in disen- 
tangling the awards and reaching some kind of con- 
clusion as to relative merit. 

The Vose & Sons Piano Company have arranged 
to publish the following World's Fair advertisement 
in magazines and other mediums : 


 World’s Fair 


Judges gave 


VOSE 


PIANO 


75, and that is an enormous trade. Many pianos 
of this company are made in extremely fancy 
styles of all kinds of woods and architecture, so as 
to gratify every variety of taste, and there is a steady 
demand for the goods. 

The two branches of the company in New York 
and Chicago are also contributing to the general 
prosperity of the factory. Mr. Scanlan on Friday 
gave his check for a lot of new New York pianos 
which he bought that day from a Boston dealer under 
peculiar circumstances not necessary to relate. The 
instruments were sent to his warerooms at once, and 
we believe he made his expenses out of that purchase 
for that one day at least. 


Hallet & Davis Company. 





pany do not publish their World’s Fair award. 
| There is no reason for any undue anxiety on that 


| point, for in the first place it is a very flattering 
| testimonial and emphasizes particularly the im- 
| provements embodied in their pianos—a point on 

which the company will dwell when they get ready 
| to publish their award. The truth of it is the Hallet 
| & Davis Company do not believe this to be the proper 

time to use the award for advertising purposes. ‘‘After 
| the others are hoarse from screaming we'll take a 
hand,” says the company ; and we 
may therefore see the Award prop- 
erly utilized in a short time, for 
some are already hoarse. 

* * * 


M. Steinert & Sons Company re- 
cently gave an order to Hardman, 
Peck & Co. for 75 Hardman pianos 
and 100 Harrington pianos, cash on 
delivery. 

*x* * * 

One Knabe pedal grand, with 2% 
octaves of pedal notes in uniformity 
with the pedal of bass of the pipe 
organ, was on exhibition at Tyler’s, 
on Tremont street. It is a most 


~— 





TONE. 
TOUCH. 
SCALE. 
ACTION. 
DESIGN. 


The 
Highest 
Award 
for 


Catalogue and full text of award free on application — 


° Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, 


The Vose & Sons Piano Company are the origina- 
tors of this idea of condensing the Award and they 
desire it to be known that they will keep an account 
of the firms who psopose to imitate this form of 
award advertisement. It removes the formal text 
and substitutes for it the sum total in plain language. 
Other recipients of World’s Fair honors will please 
remember that their imitation of this advertisement 
is sure to lead to the publication of the fact. 


New England Piano Company. 

Mr. Thomas F. Scanlan, the head and front and 
sum total of the New England Piano Company, has 
the most attractive front exhibit of any piano estab- 
lishment in the country, the view, aided at night by a 
series of electric lights, being the most prominent on 
Tremont street. He has now erected a large Howard 
Company street clock, ‘‘The New England Piano 
Company clock,” on the sidewalk, directly opposite 
to the entrance of No. 200, and has had a post office 
box alloted. The clock is an enormous one, the two 
dials and other parts being utilized for advertising. 
It is illuminated from the interior by electric lights, 
and at night becomes a living sign for New England 
pianos. 

The New England Piano Company are doing a 
satisfactory trade all things considered. The average 


MATERIAL, 
CONSTRUCTION. 








will not reach 100 a week, as it did last year, but No- 
vember shows about 60 per cent. of it, and December 


remarkable instrument and is used 
by the Blumenberg-Ostberg Con- 
cert Company, of which Louis 
Blumenberg, the ’cello virtuoso, is 
the head, and which played in Bos- 
ton last night. 

"= * 

F. J. Woodbury, of the Jewett 
Piano Company, of Leominster, 
spent a few days last week in Bos- 
ton. The company has an admir- 
able factory and is making a piano 
that is constantly finding new favor 
with the trade. 

** * 

J. P. Richardson, formerly su- 
perintendent of the Mason & Ham- 
lin factory at Cambridgeport, and 
his former assistant, A. A. Jerauld, 
are reported to have decided to 
start a piano factory at Portland, 
Me. No direct information is at hand. The present 
superintendent of the Mason & Hamlin factory—Mr. 
Geo. B. Kelly—is a man of progressive views and 
thoroughly adapted for the place. For many years 
he has occupied responsible positions in the estab- 
lishment. cas 

It is also reported that the Mason & Hamlin Com- 
pany are about to engage Geo. W. Carter to represent 
them on the road. 


Mass. 


** * 
The Petition of Insolvency of the Consolidated 
Piano Company, of Boston, was made returnable on 
November 24, but was postponed by the court until 


December 8. 
** * 


Geo. W. Beardsley, formerly of Smith & Beardsley, 
is now located at 33 Boylston street, upstairs, in the 


same rooms with G. H. Washburn, who is also in the 
piano business. 
** * 

Wm. A. Byrne, who was until recently floor sales- 
man with the Emerson Piano Company, is now with 
the Estey Organ Company at 159 Tremont street in 
the same capacity. 








—Eugene S. Bonelli, a music dealer and teacher of music, of San 
Francisco, has petitioned to be declared insolvent. He owes $2,155.48 
and has no assets beyond two promissory notes for $600 and $25 re- 
nw ag Bonelli is the man who operated on the third finger of 
pianists by cutting the lesion. He was East some years ago, but 
did not succeed in his plans. 

ANTED.—Position as traveling salesman, by an experienced 

piano road man, who is thoroughly familiar with the trade 

and trade conditions. Address P. A., care of MUSICAL COURIER, 19 
Union Square, New York. 


People have asked why the Hallet & Davis Com-’ 














226 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, IIL, November 25, 1893. 


NE would hardly believe without stopping 
to figure on the matter closely that there are upward 
of 50 places in the city of Chicago where a business igs 
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many of the smaller outside stores must be considered and 
some of the factories. For instance, B. Zscherpe & Co, 
and Reed & Sons, some small stores on the North Side, 
several on the West Side, and perhaps as many more, 
though not as prominent, on the extreme South Side. It 
must be borne in mind that the main retail business of the 
city is done in what is known as the South Side. 

Pianos are advertised in this city for sale at $5 per 
month, not the highest grade, it is true, but good, fair, re- 
liable pianos, and they are not only advertised in this way, 
but they are really sold on such terms. In figuring on this 
method of doing business it will be seen that an instru- 
ment which is sold for $300 (though some are sold for even 
less) will require five years’ time to pay for it, and reckon- 
at 6 per cent. interest, which is the usual rate charged 
here, would only make the last payment $6.50. It is calcu- 
lated that it would take at least the sum of $150,000 to do 
business on such a basis, which I think is under rather than 
over the capital which would be required. I hardly think 
anyone would begin the business in the city of Chicago 
with the idea of being obliged to do business in this way; 
but any house having the idea of beginning business here 
must take into consideration the fact that competition is 
very fierce, and that pianos are sold on the terms I men- 
tion. Then too a new house, even though beginning 
business here with a capital fully equal to some which are 
not considered the largest houses, would still be under the 
disadvantage of not being well or favorably known, a 
prestige which the older houses now possess. 

Pianos which have been sold in this city for years, and 
which are not now represented, would have the advantage 
as a matter of course over new and unknown goods, and it 
is much to the detriment of those houses who have been 
represented here that they should not keep up the prestige 
which many years of representation have giventhem. Chi- 
cago is a growing city, though just now suffering from a 
little reaction consequent upon the cessation of the World's 
Fair, and, much as it may sound like Chicago bluster, there 
is little doubt that in a few years’ time it will become, in 
every line of business almost, if not quite the equal of any 
city in the country. In commercial industries it certainly 
will. This is a fact which must be realized in taking into 
consideration the desirability of having goods represented 
and advertised from this city. 


Economy the Reason. 

I spoke last week of the Farrand & Votey pipe organ in 
the music hall in the Michigan Building which had not 
been used throughout the entire duration of the Fair. 
Happening to meet Mr. L. Heerwagen, who is the resident 
representative of this concern in Chicago, he said, in ex- 
planation of the above fact, that after his concern had got 
the organ finished the Michigan authorities refused to sup- 
ply the electrical power which was necessary to operate it, 
and that Messrs. Farrand & Votey then supplied a water 
power for the instrument, and that even then the same offi- 
cials refused to supply the water necessary to run it. The 
concern was naturally indignant at such treatment, and re- 
fused todo anything more. This particular organ has al 
ready been sold. ‘Their large one in Festival Hall has not 
yet been disposed of. 

Ideal Keyboards. 

The ordinary keyboard in the American piano is too 
crude an affair for a highly artistic player to use with the 
comfort desired. The ideal keyboard is probably the one 
one which is in use by the best European makers. The 
ivory keys of these pianos just spoken of are slightly bev- 
eled on the sides and front, the corners slightly rounded 
and the projection in front of the key very slight. The 
sharps or black keys are about straight up and down from 
the top to the bottom of the key, which gives as broad 4 
surface as possible and as much space between the keys 4§ 
practicable. 

Even with the most perfectly finished keyboards made ia 
this country there is some little fault to be found. The 





sharps are not just exactly as they should be and the edges 





made of selling pianos. In order to make this number’ 
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of the white keys, even though they may be beveled, are a 
trifle too sharp. 

This may seem a small matter to the dealer or the manu- 
facturer, but it is not a small matter to artistic players who 
value their fingers and the aid which an ideal keyboard 
gives them in their performances. Next to tone and action 
this matter, which seems so small, should certainly be at- 
tendedto. I have heard it said of the Abbé Liszt that he 
would run his fingers over the keyboard of a piano, and if 
he could not get his fingers in between the black keys 
easily he would condemn the instrument without further 


ley. 
ined ‘Still in Doubt 


There will be no pulling down of World’s Fair buildings this year 
or next, and probably not for several years to come. The South Park 
commissioners have agreed to take them off the hands of the Expo- 
sition Company and allow them to stand, the latter to surrender 
them clear and clean tothe commissioners, be released from their 
liabilities and pay over to the commissioners a sum sufficient to 
maintain them for as long a time as possible. 

This action on the part of the South Park Board will open upa way 
for the organization of a local company to conduct an exposition in 
the buildings for two or three years at the least. Such a movement 
is being talked about, and may be put into execution. The first steps 
toward the formation of a new exposition company are expected to 
be taken in a few days. 

The Exposition Company has agreed to present a schedule of the 
property owned by it at Jackson Park to the South Park commis- 
sioners, and when the sum to be paid over to the latter is agreed upon 
the Exposition Company will be entirely free of the Fair and will 
walk out of Jackson Park, leaving everything just as it stands to the 
Park Board. Martin J. Russell, one of the park commissioners, 
says the board will not think of tearing down the buildings until 1895 
at least. e 

Director of Works Graham, of the Exposition, has a force of clerks 
now busily engaged in preparing the inventory of the buildings and 
effectsto be turned over to the South Park commissioners. It will 
take several weeks to complete the report and it will then have to 
pass into the hands of the various officials of the executive council 
before it will be made public. 

The above is aclipping from the ‘t Evening Journal,” and 
as will be seen gives the latest suggestions in relation to 
the disposal of the World’s Fair buildings. 


One on Mr. Hawxhurst. 

Some little time ago Mr. Ben King and Mr. Geo. Francis 
Train were giving a little entertainment over in Muskegon, 
Mich. Mr. James H. Hawxhurst, of the Bradbury Piano 
Company, happened to be visiting the town at the same 
time, and in company with Mr. Wolf, his agent there, paid 
much attention to the celebrated Geo. Francis and also to 
his old friend Ben. 

At the entertainment which followed these attentions Mr. 
Train arose and paid a tribute to the piano which they had 
been using, and said that Mr. King, his coadjutor, was a 
thorough musician and knew whata piano ought to be, 
and that he was sure Mr. King would join him in words of 
thanks to Mr. Hawxhurst for the use of the very elegant 
instrument he had furnished them, made by the Chase 
Brothers Piano Company, of that city. Mr. Hawxhurst 
himself is not telling the story in Chicago. 

Quite apropos to the above story is one Mr. P. J. Healy 
is telling about receiving lately the most hearty thanks 
from a lady who had been favored with the use of a Stein- 
way piano in some of the World's Fair entertainments. 


Section I. 

On Thursday morning I was told by a gentleman who 
had just visited Section I that in addition to a few of our 
American made pianos still left in the sectiop there remains 
the entire Russian piano exhibit. He suggested that they 
were probably remaining there for the purpose of becoming 
acclimatized before they were taken back to Russia. If it 
be borne in mind that Thursday night was the coldest night 
of the season, the thermometer registering several degrees 
below zero, those gentlemen familiar with the gentle 
zephyrs which swept in from the lake on the section during 
the fall months will appreciate the fact that the section is 
now more nearly approaching a little Greenland. 


Nearly a Fire in the Piano District. 


Considerable excitement was caused Thursday evening 
last between 5 and 6 o'clock by the clang of the bells of 
the fire engines, everyone of which stopped in front or on 
the side of the Wellington Hotel, which proved to have a 
fire somewhere in the rear portion of it, which was fortu- 
nately extinguished with but little damage. A fortunate 
thing for the music houses which so closely surround this 
hostelry. ‘The smoke for a time was very thick, and some- 
one suggested that it was a pity that Platt Gibbs was so 
far away, his limit giving him the privilege to advertise a 
fire sale being but half a block. 


Perhaps Only Temporary. 

I regret exceedingly being obliged to announce that Mr. 
Chas. A. Gerold, one of the oldest, if not the oldest piano 
maker in the city of Chicago, and who has always borne an 
an excellent reputation for probity and honor in business, 
and also for the excellent quality of the goods which he 
Manufactures, has confessed judgment to someone for up- 
ward of $800, and his store was on Thursday in the hands 
of the sheriff. The cause of his trouble is mainly the 
slowness with which his collections are made, and I hear that 
he is making arrangements to release himself from his pres- 
ent embarrassment. Mr. Gerold has always paid dollar for 


dollar during his entire business career, and his assets 
greatly exceed his liabilities. 
Hinze Piano Company. 

The announcement that Mr. Chas. Hinze is about to close 
up his business is entirely premature and calculated to do 
him harm, although, perhaps, it was not sointended. Mr. 
Hinze is making as many goods as he ever did. He does 
not claim to be anything more than a small manufacturer, 
and although he may some time in the near future de- 
termine upon the course so foreshadowed it is rather hard on 
him to announce such a state of affairs beforehand. There 
is one sure thing about Mr. Hinze—no one need fear selling 
him goods, as by a late inheritance he is comparatively a 
rich man. 

References and References. 

In recent conversation with a manufacturer of this city 
he remarked upon the ease with which comparatively 
worthless dealers throughout the country succeed in get- 
ting good local bank and business references, and remarked 
that it almost seemed as though the local references were 
given more with a view of helping the man out or securing 
some bad debts of their own than with any real desire toassist 
the manufacturer in securing a proper estimate of the 
dealer’s ability to pay his debts. The same manufacturer 
remarked that he preferred references to other music 
houses, and he had far more confidence in such references 
than he could possibly have with the local references. This 
opinion was subsequently confirmed by another successful 
manufacturer in this city. 

A Hoge Contract. 

If it is possible to get a discount on a $300 yearly contract 
from a daily paper no one can blame a certain house in this 
town for making sucha contract. The benefit that might 
be derived from making a contract of this sum surely cannot 
be large enough to offset the ridicule or the use which 
might be made of it by other houses. It would be better 
to make no contract than one for suchasmallsum. The 
agent who secured this contract must have taken it asa 
huge joke, because it has come to the ears of all the larger 
advertisers in this town, who are laughing in their sleeves 
at the ‘‘ enormity” (as Clambake would say) of the trans- 
action. 

An Accident. 

Mr. Geo. W. Woodruff, the superintendent of the organ 
department of Mr. Geo. P. Bent’s establishment, had the 
misfortune to fall a distance of five stories down the eleva- 
tur shaft. At the present time the chances are greatly in 
favor of Mr. Woodruff’s entire recovery, as his most serious 
injury consists of a broken ankle, and so far as can be dis- 
covered his other injuries consist of being badly shaken 
and bruised. 

Mr. Woodruff’s misfortune was caused by a misappre- 
hension on his part that the elevator was standing 
on that floor, and on raising the guard he stepped down 
the shaft instead of on the elevator as he supposed he 
was doing. 

Picking up. 

Though on a conservative basis, it must be acknowledged 
that business is picking upin this section. There is a much 
better feeling all around, and while no one expects any great 
rush during the season all are looking forward to a moderate 
demand for goods, and have expectations of selling a larger 
portion of their goods for cash than has heretofore pre- 
vailed. 

Notes. 

The extent of the business of the Lyon & Healy house is 
evidenced by the fact that they use in their business no less 
than nine telephones. 

* ee & # 

John Boyd Thacher has made arrangements to remove his office to 
Washington next week. The foreign commissioners yesterday ap- 
pointed a committee of three to wait on Mr. Davis and see what he 
could do toward keeping Mr. Thacher and his Awards Committee 
here. Mr. Du Puy de Lome, of Spain; Dr. Antoine von Palitschek, 
of Austria, and George Birkhoff, Jr., representing Holland—the com- 
mittee—will wait upon Colonel Davis to-day. The point raised by 
the foreign commissioners is that Mr. Thacher should remain in Chi- 
cago until he has completed his work with them. They say they 
were invited to attend the Exposition, and came here with the un- 
derstanding they were to do business in Chicago, the seat of the 
Fair. They say they will be here to wind up the affairs of their 
countries, and, as awards is the most important subject with which 
they have to deal, they wish Mr. Thacher to be where they can 
readily communicate with him. They say they cannot go to Wash- 
ington and be in Chicago at the same time. They protest that, until 
they have received from him a certified list of the exhibitors from 
their respective countries who have received awards, he has no right 
to remove his office 1,000 miles from the location of the Fair. The 
Pennsylvania ‘World’s Fair Commission protests, too, against Mr. 
Thacher’s moving. The commission has still hanging in the Art 
Gallery paintings by Pennsylvania artists. An appeal has been 
taken from the action of the judges in not noticing the paintings, and 
the commission says the pictures will hang on the wall until they are 
examined or an appeal refused. The executive committee has or- 
dered Mr. Thacher to constitute his court of appeals with a view of 
passing on this case. The court has not been organized, however.— 


“Tribune.” re 


Dun reports the following changes, &c., this week: At 
Logansport, Ind., Mr. Edgar E. Powell gives a chattel 
mortgage for $500. At Warsaw, Ind., Mr. Chas. F. Morris 
is reported as having sold out. At Battle Creek, Mich., 
Mr. V. C. Squires, a violin maker, gave a chattel mortgage 





for $200. At Elizabeth, N. J., Mr. Farley S. Taylor is re- 


ported as assigned. At San Francisco, Cal., Mr. Eugene 
S. Bonelli filed a voluntary petition in insolvency. An 
item in another part of the paper speaks of Chas. A. Ger- 
old’s affairs. At Redlands, Cal., the Redlands Music 
House, H. E. Nye, manager. Something interesting for 
creditors is to be found at the office of Dun's agency. At 
Warren, Ill., Mr. Erick Erickson gave a deed for $500, 


*re# & 


St. Clair Won’t Be Forgotten. 


Year by year the veterans of the late war—the men who wore the blue 
in the troublous time from 1861 to 1865—are dropping off. [he num- 
ber of responses to the roll calls in the Grand Army of the Republic 
and the Loyal Legion becomes smaller every year. It will be but a 
short time—as history measures time—when the civil war will be 
only a memory, and all those who participated in it will have 
spread their tents on fame’s eternal camping ground. It is peculiarly 
gratifying, therefore, to note that the military spirit is to be revivified 
and kept bubbling by the organization of another veteran corps—the 
Society of the Columbian Guard, to wit.: Once a year these battle- 
scarred heroes will gather around the camp fire, and, shouldering 
their crutches, show how fields were won. The sanguinary engage- 
ment with the waiters at the White Horse Inn will be fought over 
again. Memories of the “bloody angle” at the elevated road turn- 
stile, where Commissioner St. Clair attacked the Third battalion and 
was routed with great slaughter, will be revived. The fierce fight at 
the Persian Theatre, where guard No, 4-11-44 lost his whistle, will 
be recalled with bated breath, and all the skirmishes with ice wagon 
drivers, intoxicated agriculturists and cigarette-smoking newspaper 
men will be recounted in detail. The camp fires will close of course 
with an old-time army supper of cold-rolled pies and chrome yellow 
coffee, preserved from the quartermaster's stores of the Wellington 
Catering Company, and the yearly recurring meetings will serve to 
give the American youth an example of patriotism, bravery and 
honorable old age.—Chicago paper. 


xe 8 


Mr. A. C. James left this week with his family for the 
East. Before returning to New York Mr. James will visit 
a number of the larger cities in the West. While in this 
city Mr. James made it his business to visit the different 
stores, though I do not think he talked business to more 
than one party here. He made no decided arrangements 
for having his pianos handled in this city. 

en # 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano and Organ Company have 
been doing this week avery excellent business, among 
their sales being three Liszt organs, style No. 504. It will 
be remembered that this style contains the imitation pipe 
top, and is quite an expensive organ, selling for $850. Two 
of these organs were sold to go to British Columbia, and 
one for a Chicago church. The warerooms of the com- 
pany in this city contain a very elegant assortment of 
pianos, of which a goodly number are grands. Their 
grands are used at many concerts in this city, includ- 
ing all of the Chicago Conservatory’s concerts given by 
both the faculty and the pupils. In the present stock and 
on the floor of their attractive warerooms are to be found 
a number of their exhibition pianos. 


* nee 


Mr. C. P. Umstot, whom many will remember as being 
the chief clerk in the Liberal Arts Department under Dr, 
Peabody, and who retired from his position some time in 
August I believe, has gone into the business of packing 
exhibits, and has an office on the Fair grounds in connec- 
tion with the Department of Liberal Arts. 


* e# ek * 


Messrs. Steger & Co. are doing a very fair business, and 
are seriously thinking of enlarging their output, which 
speaks well for them in the present condition of trade. 
Mr. Steger has determined upon pushing the Sterling goods 
in larger quantities than heretofore and will make a special 
drive upon them and accept payments for them on very 


liberal terms. aeee 


The Manufacturers Piano Company report a very good 
retail trade, and they also report orders coming in in the 
wholesale way, though in rather smaller quantities than 
usual, which indicates to the company that their customers 
are in need of goods and are simply ordering to meet pres- 
ent demands. The company therefore look for more orders 
compared to the business done in former years after Janu- 
ary 1. a 


Mr. E. A. Jones, of Des Moines, Ia., who bought out the 
concern of Begiebing & Buttell, and also the Des Moines 
Piano Company, which was the old Rice-Macy concern in 
that city, has been in town this week. 


*e# & & 


Mr. Leopold Peck, of Messrs. Hardman, Peck & Co., of 
New York city, is expected here on Monday. This proba- 
bly means a straightening out of the Chicago affairs of the 
concern. eeee 


Mr. F. S. Cable, of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 
has been in the Far West, principally in Omaha, Neb., for 
about a week. Mr. H. M. Cable, of the same company, has 
just returned to the city from a 10 days’ trip in the East. 
The company reports that orders are coming in quite 
freely from good, solid, substantial houses. 

*e# eh * 


The Mark Ament Company is the title of the concern 
which succeeds the business of Mr. Mark Ament,iu Peoria, 
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Ill. As I intimated in a previous letter Mr. A. C. Powers 
will have the management of the new company. 


se a # 


Messrs, A. Reed & Sons have published an eight page 
circular, which contains their award from the Columbian 
Exposition, ‘an analysis of the award,” ‘the story of the 
award” and ‘‘extracts from the press” relating to their 
original method of constructing pianos. While Messrs. 
Reed & Sons do not call this the highest award they claim 
that the best award of all was given to them. 


*e* # # 


The Grollman business has been sold to Martin Olsen for 
the sum of $7,900. This pays up the bank, the workmen, 
Mr. H. Von Platen, who had a claim against them for 
$1,500, and the sheriff's fees. The young Mr. Grollman 
claims that the business and the outstanding accounts are 
worth at least $19,000, and that if the sale had not been 
forced, after paying all their debts they would have had 
at least a surplus of $7,000. I fear there is nothing left 
for those people who are not already secured for their 


claims. eeee 


Mr. Geo. W. Lyon has not been to his place of business 
for the last ten days. Were it not for his determination 
it is said that he would be a very sick man. The last 
time I saw Mr. Lyon he spoke of going South for recrea- 
tion and recuperation. Later reports are to the effect that 
Mr. Lyon is very ill. 


ACCOMMODATION. 


- — 
ITH what amount of virtuous indignation, sud- 
denly manifested, do some of our esteemed 
friends look upon the use of accommodation paper! 
It has come to this, that a piano manufacturer who 
has been transacting some of his banking with ac- 
commodation notes is looked upon as a dangerous 

individual and a menace to the whole trade. 

What has he been doing, anyhow? Let ussee. 

He is said to have asked his customers and even 
his branch houses to send him notes, and he indorsed 
them, put them in bank for discount and paid them, 
and then when the crisis came and the banks ceased to 
discount he stopped paying these notes. Zen it was 
discovered that these notes were accommodation 
notes; ‘Aen only was it found that they were not 
legitimate. While money was plentiful and discounts 
easy the notes were all right, but when they were 
not paid they were transformed into illegitimate 
documents. 

This sudden attack of virtue by trade editors who 
have records of reckless failures and whose life has 
for a great part been spent in ‘kiting " accommo- 
dation paper advanced to them to help them out, is 
the latest disease offered for diagnosis. Do they 
really propose seriously to go into an analysis of the 
relations of accommodation paper to the piano and 
organ trade and its methods? If, in justification of 
the general use of such commercial paper, the whole 
story is to get into public print, it will unquestionably 
bring to light now hidden points it were best to leave 
in their present blissful oblivion. 

What is the nature or the character of the consign- 
ment business as conducted by many of the firms? 
Is it not a mere excuse, an apology for securing, in 
advance of consummated sales, accommodation pa- 
per for practical banking purposes? 

Are the banks in ignorance of the nature or quality 
of that paper? Is that method of doing business con- 
fined to the music trade? Is not trade generally satu- 
rated with it? Have not most of the great failures 
in the dry goods, clothing, jewelry and other trades 
shown that millions of dollars worth of paper handled 
by the banks was accommodation paper? 

** Accommodation paper.” Whence the title? Why 
does such a commodity exist? 

What were Clearing House Certificates? Accom- 
modation paper, and nothing else. 

There is nothing more amusing at present than the 











efforts of music trade editors to attempt to appear 
serious in their brave attack upon embarrassed and 
unfortunate firms who are temporary victims of the 
past panic. When there was a chance to get a dollar's 
worth of advertising out of them these firms were 
petted and fondled and puffed and perfumed with 
the incense of adulation; as soon as they became 
the victims of unfortuitous circumstances and the ad- 
vertising possibility thereby became annihilated the 
little editor came to the front with his castigating rod 
and began to smite them, and he goes about now as 
an apostle of virtue—not forgetting to ask for a short 
accommodation of say $25 ‘‘till the next number is 
out.” 

Isn't it alla comedy? Is it not a great joke to read 
diatribes against great piano houses, written by men 
who are the living evidence of the most complete and 
abject bankruptcy—the kind that ends in the destruc- 
tion of the name? 

Here are men who have no names; who cannot 
keep a bank account in their own names even if they 
had a few dollars which they call their own, reading 
moral lessons to piano manufacturers, because they 
used ACCOMMODATION notes for discount! 

How funny when you come to analyze it! 








OULD it be curious or not if another piano ex- 

amination, were to take place under the aus- 

pices of Mr. Thacher and an award granted at this 

late date—a month after the close of the World’s 
Fair? Guess, Jake. 


HE Post Office Department has issued official 
notice stopping all mail matter addressed to the 
National Piano Company, 180 Broadway, New York, 
and the Eastern Piano Company, 136 Liberty street, 
New York, both of which concerns have been here- 
tofore exposed in these columns. 








Schubert Grand Concert. 

S noticed on November 15 in THe Musica 
A Courigr, the Schubert Piano Company will wind up 
their word contest with a grand concert, which it has been 
decided to hold in the Madison Square Garden Concert 
Hall on the afternoon of December 26. The following 
artists will furnish the program : 


Carl Odell...... 

Bessie Mecklen. 

H. C. Mecklen.. 

SE Sia dccevcescncncvecceecosocescedecersapcecgcooassoes Pianist 
And the New York Ladies Quartet. 

A ticket of admission including choice of reserved seats 
will be given free to every contestant in the ‘*‘ Word Con- 
test " who applies for same at the Schubert Warerooms, 29 
East Fourteenth street, New York. 








—Mr. Alcott, of the Alcott & Maynor Company, of Dallas, Tex., 
was in town last week. 

—Mr. Chase, of Chase & Smith, Syracuse, N. Y., has been in the 
city selecting pianos for the holiday trade. 

—N. S. Gebhart, traveling representative of the A. B. Chase Piano 
Company, Norwalk, Ohio, is in the city fora few days. 

—Benjamin F. Snyder, for many years employed as a salesman by 
Jacob Greener, of Elmira, died of heart disease on the 14th inst. 

—Harry Lee, the notorious forger and a brother of Mr. Frank A. 
Lee, ot the John Church Company, has escaped from the officers at 
Georgetown, Ky. Detectives are on his track. 

—J. W. Blanchard, formerly with the Nathan Ford Music Com- 
pany, goes with Lyon, Potter & Co., Chicago, after December 1. Mr. 
Blanchard will confine his duties to the vocalion department. 

—George E. Dearborn, of Philadelphia, is the defendant ina suit 
in Common Pleas Court brought by Alice Woodward on November 
28 to recover damages for the loss of a piano which Dearborn & Co, 
had taken on alleged default in the payment of an instalment. 

—O. B. Smith, a prominent citizen of St. Augustine, Fla., and editor 
of the “ Evening News” of that city, is about to engage in the piano 
and organ business. Mr. Smith has had experience in handling 
musica] instruments, and is qualified to do a successful business. 
His line has not been fully decided upon yet. Mr. Smith considers 
St. Augustine a favorable point for a business of this nature. 

ANTED a position. Understand all branches of the varnish 

trade, such as filling, staining, matching up, varnishing, tint- 

ing, rubbing, flowing and polishing. Am a first-class workman, 

sober and steady and have the very best of references. Would go 

South or work in a music store, and have had experience in refinish- 

ing old cases. Address A. C, E., care THE MUSICAL COURIER, 226 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. 








Popular Pease Again. 
E have had a good deal to say at different 
times about that style M made by the Pease Piano 
Company, and really as acommercial and musical com. 
modity it is well worthy of commendation and the attention 
of the trade. 

Do not infer for a moment that this style M—Popular 
Pease—is the only desirable piano made by this firm, 
Their instruments are recognized throughout the trade as 
meeting the requirements of dealers, the style M or any 
other of their goods ; but there is something in the symmetry 
of the case, the evenness of the scale and the quality of the 
tone that distinguishes style M from all their others. 


Kranich & Bach. 
RANICH & BACH are receiving advices 
from their traveling representative, who is now in 
the Southwest, which are of a very encouraging nature, 
as nearly each letter conveys the information that a new 
dealer has been appointed. Some of the most recent ap- 
pointees are C. Grunewald, Houston; N. V. Dittlinger, 
Austin, and E. Dulitz, Dallas, Tex., and the Southern Piano 
and Organ Company, Vicksburg, Miss. Mr. W. H. Stevens, 
who is the president of this last named concern, is a gentle- 
man well known in that section of country as a thoroughly 

qualified piano man. 

Kranich & Bach have been specially gratified with orders 
from the Northwest. A car load of their pianos was 

shipped to Minneapolis a short time since. 


A CHALLENGE! 








DO NOT BE MISLED BY FALSE CLAIMS. 


How many Piano Manufacturers who CLAIM to have 
received the Highest Award at the World's Fair DARE 
print the whole text of their award for public comparison? 

Is it not dishonest for them to print one clause of an 
award and then assert that their piano received the 
HIGHEST commendation, when the baiance of the 
diploma would refute the statement? 

We Point with Pride to the Full Text 
of the Award Given the 


B, CHASE PLANUS, 


I report that this exhibit deserves an award : 

tst. For the tone quality, which is of the highest or- 
der, broad, rich and sonorous, yet sympathetic and 
musical. The duration and singing quality of the toneis 
excellent. 

2d. The scale is very even and is graduated with 
great skill. 

3d. The action is of the highest class, resp nding 
readily to every demand made upon it by the player. 

4th. The touch is firm, elastic and prompt in repetition. 

sth. The best materials and the most conscientious 
workmanship are exhibited in every detail. The cases 
are artistic in design. 

6th. A new-feature deserving of the highest commend: 
ation is the octavo pedal, by means of which effects 
heretofore unattainable may be obtained. 

7th. The pedal manual deserves special mention 
and proves very useful. 

(Signed) MAX SCHIEDMAYER, Judge. 

K. BuENz, President. 
J. H. Gore, Secretary. 

If the A. B. Chase Pianos are in the highest class in 
every essential feature and then go astep farther and “‘ obtain 
heretofore unattainable musical effects,” why can it not be 
said that they not only ‘‘have no superior,”’ but, in fact, 
HAVE NO EQUAL? 

SOLE AGENTS: 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453 to 463 WASHINGTON STREET. 


(The above advertisement appeared on the editorial page 
of the Boston Transcript, Oct. 28, 1893, and speaks for 
itself.) 











Story & Clark Organ Company. 

















CHICAGO. 
Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers in the World. 


FACTORIES: 








HIGH GRADE ORGANS ONLY. 


LONDON. 
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LYON & HEALY'S GREAT RECORD 


AT THE 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


Something of Their Success, and the 
Methods by Which it Was Won. 


AN INTERESTING RESUME. 


WO years ago, when one of the firm of 
Lyon & Healy shook his head doubtingly at mention 
of the World’s Fair, it was because he foresaw the almost 
insuperable difficulties that lay in the way of getting an 
exhibit which would adequately express to the public Lyon 
& Healy’s commanding position in the music trade. Not 
alone would the expense be something enormous when 
compared with the direct returns to be gained, but rules 
and regulations and precedents arose on every hand to bind 
the exhibit down to the level of competitors. From the 
outset Lyon & Healy determined that they would make 
use of no diplomatic arts, borrow nothing from the creed 
of Talleyrand and Metternich, but rely first and last upon 
legitimate superiority. It seems now, in looking back, as 
though their display was the most natural thing in the 
world, in fact, as so often remarked, ‘‘ Just what might 
have been expected of Lyon & Healy ;” but the efforts re- 
quired finally to accomplish the exhibit which stood un- 
challenged the gem of Section I were most arduous. 

In the first place, an order was given to Flanders & Zim- 
merman, a firm of architects having few peers in America, 
to draw plans for a booth, said structure to contain certain 
features, to be of certain dimensions, and to be of a general 
style decided upon after many conferences. And Lyon & 
Healy’s Pavilion resulted, you will say. Certainly event- 
ually, but not until the original sketches had been so 
changed that even the draughtsman would’nt recognize 
them. Meanwhile the task of getting the Exposition 
authorities to indorse Lyon & Healy's ideas was entered 
upon, and steps were taken to secure the necessary space 
to enable them to carry out their ambitious aims. Dr. Pea- 
body, Chief of the Liberal Arts Department, from the first 
proved himself to be the right man in the right place. 
Open at all times to argument, he was inflexible in the 
general rules, by which he felt assured that a creditable de- 
partment could alone be built up. Woe to the exhibitor 
who sought from Dr. Peabody a privilege or concession to 
which he was not justly entitled. So when Lyon & Healy 
came forward with their unparalleled requests for space 
they had to make good their right to such consideration. 
Had they not been firm in the position taken by them in 
regard to the scope of their display, they would never have 
succeeded in bringing their Pavilion into being, for natur- 
ally influences were not wanting to hamper their designs 
and to retard their operations. Upon nearly all the unique 
features of their display were brought to bear objections 
almost without number. For instance, why should Lyon & 
Healy alone of all the musical exhibitors require a two 
story and mansard edifice, or why should they be per- 
mitted to make a public promenade through the centre of 
their Exhibit when space was so precious? But the good 
and sufficient reasons advanced by them had weight with 
Dr. Peabody and they carried every point, not, however, 
without an expression from him as to the wisdom of their 
plans. 

But when the work was done, when Lyon & Healy’s con- 
ception of what a proper representation at such an Expo- 
sition should be, stood forth in all its striking outlines, Dr. 
Peabody made haste to make the amende honorable for his 
Previous misgivings, and at no end of trouble cleared a large 
Space in front of the Pavilion that its beauties might be 
Seen from one of the main avenues. 

Method of Conducting their Display. 

Lyon & Healy’s method of conducting their display at 
the Fair was no less original and remarkable than their 
display itself. Instead of being in the unpleasant predica- 
ment of being forced to offer a dumb display of their in- 
Struments nine-tenths of the time, or else to show them off 
amidst the crashing harmonies of rival concerns, their 
Music room afforded them an opportunity, limited only by 
the Exposition hours of closing, of displaying the tone and 
quality of their instruments. The series of daily concerts 
given by them easily attracted more attention than any 


over 60,000 visitors at these recitals, many times that num- 
ber were turned away for lack of room. 

In the list of special attractions published by the ‘t Daily 
Columbian” the Lyon & Healy concerts occupied a promi- 
nent place, and long before the Exposition was fairly 
under way Lyon & Healy's pavilion was entered upon all 
the select lists of ‘‘ things that must be seen.” Aptommas, 
the noted London harpist, one of the artists who took part 
in these concerts, never failed to awaken the utmost enthu- 
siasm, and the tone of the Lyon & Healy harps under his 
playing was a revelation. His recitals, comprising the 
highest forms of harp music, with more magnificent tone 
effects than ever before obtained, hearalded forth in an 
adequate manner the great advance accomplished by Lyon 
& Healy in harp building. No less effective was the in- 
troduction to the public of the Washburn guitars, man- 
dolins, banjos and zithers. Professor Best, Professor 
Shaefer and others exhibited these instruments ina fashion 
worthy of the Washburn’'s great reputation. No less than 
a dozen attachés of Lyon & Healy’s were constantly in at- 
tendance at their pavilion, and the benefit that must accrue, 
as a result of their efforts, to the thousands of music dealers 
throughout the country who handle Lyon & Healy's 
products will be enormous. 

A very unique card, given each visitor as he left their 
concert room, contained upon one side a photogreph of 
the pavilion, and upon the other a map of the United 
States, which set forth the number of dealers handling 
Washburn goods in each of the several States. This, in 
effect, was a direct advertisement for the local dealers, for 
for no man receiving one of these cards, and noting the 
large number of music dealers in his own State representing 
the Lyon & Healy products, could doubt for an instant the 
ease with which he could obtain a Washburn instrument in 
his own town upon his return home. As the final link to 
bind to them that portion of the public interested in music, 
Lyon & Healy offered to every passer-by on opportunity to 
inscribe his name in a colossal visitors’ register, assur- 
ing every subscriber that in addition to any particular 
catalogue that he might request there would be sent him 
their hand-book of music. We have already referred in 
the columns of THe Musicat Courier to this volume as 
a really valuable little work of reference, and its stirring 
appeal, under the caption ‘‘ Patronize Your Local Music 
Dealer,” has been especially commended by the trade 


papers. 
The Honors Awarded to Lyon & Healy. ° 

Probably anybody at all interested in music now knows 
that Lyon & Healy’s triumph at the World's Fair in the 
matter of awards was complete. No less than twelve 
medals and diplomas of the highest class were bestowed 
upon them. How farthis surpasses the recognition given 
other manufacturers may be judged from the fact that but 
three diplomas and medals were awarded to any other 
single musical firm exhibiting. Four times as many 
awards as any other music house—the figures are over- 
whelming ! No wonder the knowledge of Lyon & Healy’s 
unparalleled victory has extended to the uttermost circles of 
musical intelligence. In connection with their awards, it 
is interesting to note that Lyon & Healy were the first to 
announce the results of the judge’s decision, their nearest 
competitor being twenty-four hours later with their first 
newspaper announcement. Furthermore, Lyon & Healy 
were as thorough in advertising their awards as they were 
quick in getting the matter before the public, all of the 
greatest Chicago journals containing full accounts of their 
success. Furthermore, readers of the leading daily papers 
from New York to San Francisco, as well as students of 
light literature of the New York ‘‘ Ledger” variety, had 
the matter spread before them in the tempting form of 
reading notices. 
Lyon & Healy have been importuned to exhibit at the 
Prize Winner’s Fair at New York, and also at the Mid- 
Winter Fair at San Francisco, but they declined both invi- 
tations, as they do not intend to exhibit at Expositions of 
merely local importance. 


Lyon & Healy Now Among Manufacturers of World 
Wide Reputation. 

If during their career as manufacturers Lyon & Healy 
had produced nothing but the Harp, that one instrument 
alone would have raised them tothe very pinnacle of great- 
ness as manufacturers, for in the Harp they have overcome 
obstacles that were by all other manufacturers considered 
insurmountable. They have, as it were, by one bound 
elevated the Harp from its many medizval imperfections 
to a perfection of mechanism, simplicity, stability and 
durability in every respect equal to the highest grade pianos 
of our day. 

Prior to the World’s Fair all Harpists of our country who 
had had opportunities of looking into the merits of the 
Lyon & Healy Harp acknowledged its supremacy, but not 
until the World’s Fair term was this opportunity afforded 
to any foreign artists. 

The renowned virtuoso, Aptommas, and his accomplished 
wife were so captivated by the Lyon & Healy Harp that 
they returned to Europe with two of them, for which, of 
course, they discarded those of European manufacture. 





Other feature in Section I, and although they entertained 





The great Cervantes visiting the World's Fair, flushed with 


the artistic triumphs of three continents, came here a 
stranger to the Lyon & Healy, and left our shores carrying 
with her her adored Lyon & Healy Harp. Breitschuck, 
the eminent German Harpist, and his talented daughter, 
were among the first friends of the Lyon & Healy Harp, 
and constant use has but confirmed their faith in its excel- 
lence. They both use the Lyon & Healy Harp exclusively, 
and it is only within a few days that Messrs. Lyon & Healy 
received another order from the elder Breitschuck for one 
of their best Harps. Another visitor to the World's Fair, 
who performed on the Lyon & Healy Harp while here, was 
Frau Wunderle, who recently purchased a Lyon & Healy 
Harp, which she intends carrying back with her to the 
Fatherland. 


Messrs. Lyon & Healy have in their possession the 
strongest endorsements of such artists as Aptommas, Mme. 
Aptommas, Cervantes, H. Breitschuck, Alexandrine Breits- 
chuck, Cheshire, Maretzek, Cluss, Schuecher and others. 
The testimonial of Mr. Aptommas, which is herewith re- 
produced in full, expresses in substance the consensus of 
opinion of all great artists, who have had the good fortune 
of playing the Lyon & Healy Harp for any length of time : 

Cuicaco, November 13, 1898. 
Messrs. Lyon & Healy: 

GENTLEMEN—Last spring, when for the first time I became ac- 
quainted with the Lyon & Healy Harps, their many admirable 
qualities were a revelation to me, and as I become more familiar 
with them I can assure you that the reality far surpasses my 
highest anticipations. You are the one and only house that has 
made any material improvement for over half a century, and 
you have indeed inaugurated, if I may use such an expression, a 
new system of Harp making. To place a Lyon & Healy Harp 
beside one of another make is like putting a modern pianoforte 


that within a very short space of time we shall see all other Harp 
makers using your instrument as a model, The Harpists of the 
world, and especially concert Harpists, accustomed, like myself, 
to making long tours in different parts of the globe (where in- 
struments are subject, of course, to all varieties of climate), owe 
you a debt of gratitude which they can never repay ; for the im- 
provement you have introduced not only to enable your instru- 
ment to resist all climatic changes, no matter how severe, but in 
addition—and this is a matter of vital importance —every owner of 
one of your Harps is able to personally adjust and regulate it and 
keep it in perfect condition without the aid of skilled Harp mak- 
ers or expert mechanics, an achievement hitherto impossible 
with Harps of European or American manufacture. Another 
valuable feature is that at trifling cost an exact duplicate of any 
part of the mechanism may be obtained from your factory. 

During my concert tours of half a century in the great musical 
centres of the world I have performed upon all Harps of cele- 
brated makers, and now having used yours at upward of a hun- 
dred performances, it affords me great pleasure to repeat in black 
and white what I have already verbally expressed to yourselves 
and many members of the profession, i. ¢., that for elasticity, 
singing quality, extraordinary duration, and grandeur of tone, 
perfection of action and other mechanical parts, beauty of de- 
sign and durability the Lyon & Healy Harp has no peer. 

In conclusion allow me to again congratulate you upon the in- 
auguration of an entirely new era in Harp building, and believe 
me very truly yours, APToMMaS, 

The Queen's Favorite Harpist. 

We regret that it is beyond the limits of this article to 
allude at length to the Peloubet Church Organ, also manu- 
factured by Lyon and Healy, and exhibited by them out- 
side of their pavilion, and to which were awarded three 
diplomas and medals, but in a future article we shall refer 
to these organs, and their remarkable qualities in detail. 


The Forcible Couclusion. 

There is but one conclusion to which an unprejudiced ob- 
server can arrive in regard to Lyon & Healy’s share in the 
Columbian Exposition. Standing in the front rank of man- 
ufacturers, where great things were necessarily expected 
of them, they yet succeeded in surpassing all anticipations. 
We question if Lyon & Healy in their fondest expectations 
looked forsuch a glorious harvest of results, and we are 
positive that they cannot measure the benefit that must 
accrue to them from their brilliant World’s Fair campaign. 





Sohmer in Providence. 
OHMER & CO, are making many and import- 
ant trade moves. This week they announced the perfec- 
tion of the arrangements with Mr. H. L. Eddy, Providence, 
R. I., whereby that gentleman will handle the Sohmer 
piano as a leader. 
Mr. Eddy will advertise the instrument in his section of 
the country and push it in the channels that it should be 
run in. 
Mr. H. L. Eddy stands high in Providence, both as a 
dealer and socially. He has an excellent clientéle, to whom 
he will now offer the Sohmer piano. 








Inspection Invited. 

HE public is cordially invited to inspect two 

grands and two upright pianos on exhibition in the 
warerooms of Geo. Steck & Co., 11 East Fourteenth street. 
These instruments would have comprised part of the 
World’s Fair collection which the firm proposed exhibiting. 
They are beautifulspeci of the Steck pianos and will 
no doubt excite considerable comment among critical 








piano purchasers. 


beside one manufactured in the fifties, and I venture to predict - 
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Adolph Brodsky’s Tribute 
TO 
August Gemunder & Sons. 
New YORK, April 18, 1808. 
Messrs. August Gemiinder & Sons, New York: 

GENTLEMEN—After playing your “‘Gemtinder Art” violin about 
five months, I feel compelled to congratulate you again upon your 
great skill in the copying of an old Italian master’s instrument. 

When you proposed to make a copy of my famous “ Joseph Guar- 
nerus del Jesu" violin I did not believe it possible that the charac- 
teristic quality of tone of said instrument could be reproduced. You 
not only did produce the quality in one copy : you made a second, its 
equal, which is perfectly astonishing. That you did not measure the 
various thicknesses of my violin when taking copy of its model, &c., 
and still created the quality of tone, isa convincing proof that you 
thoroughly understand the “art” of violin making. 

Wishing you continued success, believe me to be, yours, very sin- 
cerely, ADOLPH BRODSKY. 

August Gemiinder & Sons at 18 East Sixteenth street, 
have enjoyed an enviable reputation for many years as not 
only makers of the highest gradeviolins, but also as re- 
producers of the celebrated makes of the old Italian 
masters. 

In subscantiation of their claims in this latter direction 
they offer the above testimonial from the celebrated violin- 
ist Adolph Brodsky. 

In the musical department of this paper will be found the 
reproduction of Adolph Brodsky'’s autograph letter. 


Another Piano for Sweden. 


Q* Saturday morning of last week James & 
Holmstrom shipped one of their handsome styles 
‘*D” to Oscar Nygren, of Karlstad, Sweden. 

This piano was finished in American figured walnut, and 
was sent to an old playmate of Andreas Holmstrom as a 
specimen American instrument. 

Especial care was taken in its construction, and as an 
extra feature silver candlesticks were added on each side of 
the desk. 
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ment could be found in all Sweden, as the pianos of native 
manufacture are inferior to the American goods. 

This is the second James & Holmstrom piano which has 
been sent to Sweden. 

Mr. Amos C, James has sent in several orders from his 
Western trip for the pianos of their make with the trans- 
posing keyboard. This transposing keyboard is a valuable 








Exposition. 

ROM all indications the California Midwin- 
ter International Exposition will be opened on time 
with everything completed, January 1, 1894. The bird's- 
eye view of the Midwinter Exposition reminds one of the 
Columbian Exposition recently closed, as the buildings 
have been grouped around a court of honor. The styles of 

architecture used are the Moorish, Aztec, Egyptian, &c. 
The Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building, in which 
musical instruments will find an exhibition home, is 450x 
200 feet and naturally the largest building on the grounds. 
Musical instruments are down in the classification in 
Liberal Arts Department under Department C, Group 140. 
Floor space in this building will be sold for $2 per square 
foot under 50 square feet,and $1.50 per square foot for all 

space over 50 square feet. 

The railroads are quite liberal in their treatment of the 
fair, and make the following offer : 

The Transcontinental Freight Rate Committee, representing Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad, Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, 
Burlington and Missouri River Railroad in Nebraska, Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railroad (west of Missouri River), Colorado Mid- 
land Railway, Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, Missouri Pacific 
Railway, Oregon and California Railroad, Rio Grande Western Rail- 
way, St. Louis and San Francisco Railway, Southern California Rail- 
way, Southern Pacific Company (Atlantic system), Southern Pacific 
Company (Pacific system), Texas and Pacific Railway (Union Pacific 
system), will be governed by the following rules in the transporta- 
tion of articles for exhibit at the California Midwinter International 
Exposition, during winter 1893-4: The roads parties hereto will carry 
free, returning, all property, except race horses, exhibited at said 





Mr. Holmstrom was quite confident that no such instru- 


fair that has paid full tariff rates to the same, but only by those 


routes that originally carried said exhibits, and only in case the re. 
turn shipment is offered for transportation within 90 days after the 
close of said fair ; this, contingent on presentation, at the time of re. 
turning shipment, of receipted expense bills showing charges paid on 
freight going, accompanied by certificate of duly authorized officiaj 
that same has been on exhibition and has not changed hands, said 
papers to be surrendered to the receiving railroad agent. 

The general rules of the exposition are about the same as 
those in force during the progress of the Columbian Expogi- 
tion, with the exception that a certified check must be sent 
with the application for space. The amount of the check 
must be for the space required at $2 per square foot under 
50 square feet, or $1.50 per square foot over 50 square 
feet. 

One good thing seems to be the business principles that 
things are being run on out in California, and 1f these pringj- 
ples obtain to the close of the exposition there need be but 
little friction. 

Note: There seems to be no award department. 








Warning. 
OMEONE calling himself C. C. Taylor, claim. 
ing to be an ‘‘ expert of the Steinway & Sons factory, 
N. Y.,” is traveling in Western cities as ‘‘ Tuning Examiner 
for the Piano Makers’ Association of N. Y.” 

We warn our readers and the trade generally against this 
fraud, whose card is headed ‘“‘ Piano Makers’ Association, 
N. Y.,” signed S. E. Cox, President. 

There is no such association and there is no Cox presi- 
dent, and the regularly organized Association of New York 
Piano Manufacturers has no Traveling Examiner. 








—The local papers announce that Emil Wulschner & Co. intend to 
discontinue their branch house at Louisville. 

—The Milne Piano Company, of Plattsburg, N. Y., which started 
business last August, has recently undergone a change in its man. 
agement. Mr. T. K. Milne has retired as manager, and A. E. Dustone 
smith now takes charge. Mr. Dustonsmith is a practical piano 
maker. 

ANTED—A man with ability to manage an important Western 
branch for an Eastern piano manufacturer. An acquaintance 

with the Western trade and extended experience in the piano and 
organ business desirable; unexceptional references required. Ad- 
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Competition and increased business have not 
only improved the quality but reduced the price; 
and we think, In view of these facts, coupled with 
our recent brilliant success in England, that we are 
entitled to even a larger share of your generous 
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HARDMAN, PECK & CO., Manufacturers 


Factories: 11th & 12th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts., New York. 
Warerooms: Hardman Hall, Fifth Ave & 19th St., New York. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON. 
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Piano Plates. 


Grand, Square 
and Upright. 


T. Shriver & Go. 


833 Bast 66th Street, 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Plates. 


Plates Cast, 
Drilled and 
Japanned, 
all operations being 
finished in our own 
foundry and works. 


Over 30 years’ experience. 
Oldest house in the trade, 
PLATES SHIPPED TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 








Factory and Warerooms, - 


LEINS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


- 642 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 


298 Broadway, 








HIGHEST AVY ARG 


was obtained at the Columbian Exposition by our 


Swiss : Musical « Boszes. 


We make a Specialty of 


INTERCHANGHABLE CYLINDER MUSICAL BOXIS. 
JACOT & SON. 


NEW YORK, 





Send business card for large Illustrated Catalogue and Trade Prices. 
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CHICKERING HALLS. 
pa ea, Le 

HE era of the music hall as an adjunct of the piano 
T manufacturers’ display is about closing, for it 
has been decided that Chickering Hall, cherished by 
all of us as a place that brings to memory some of 
the greatest musical triumphs in the history of the 
city, is about to be transformed into business offices. 
Chickering Hall in Boston is also doomed to make 
way next spring for commercial purposes. Steinway 
Hall had to succumb to the demand for more room 
some years ago and these two halls now follow it. 

These halls were erected for the purpose of giving 
great concerts and recitals, and pianos of the owners of 
halls were exclusively used on those platforms. No 
other large music halls now exist used exclusively by 
manufacturers of pianos. Several of them have 
small halls, but not large ones, with seating capacity 
running all the way from 900 or 1,000 to 3,500, as the 
old halls had. Dealers continue to find some satisfac- 
tory results from the erection of recital halls, used 
also for rehearsals, &c. The Metzerott house in 
Washington built a large concert hall for general 
amusement purposes, but it has not paid. Grune- 
wald Hall, of New Orleans, is an old establishment, 
also rented for general purposes, and not relegated 
merely to the concerts in which instruments of the 
dealer are used. 

To the latter category belong the halls of the 
M. Steinert Company at Boston and Otto Sutro & 
Co., Baltimore; C. J. Whitney Company, Detroit ; 
Century Piano Company, Minneapolis, and a few 
more. As business investments these halls do not 
pay, and they can only be maintained by charging 
the loss to advertising. 

It is a wise step on the part of Chickering & Sons 
to relinquish the costly luxury of the halls, for they 
certainly have had all the advertising out of them 
that could be derived from that source. Their day 
has passed. We are entering a commercial era that 
does not permit the continuation of such luxuries on 
the part of piano manufacturers. The influences of 
that era have already exerted themselves, in so far as 
music halls are concerned, by eliminating them as 
part of a piano manufacturer’s mechanism of com- 
merce. : 


THAT SYNDICATE. 


T is rather difficult to secure any definite informa- 
tion regarding the operations of the agents of 
those who are engaged in arranging a preliminary 
modus vivendt of a piano and organ manufacturers’ 
syndicate. Operations have been in progress again, 
and this time in Boston, where a representative of 
of the promoters has been working for several weeks 
interviewing the leading houses. 

Favorable expressions regarding the creation of a 
great syndicate have been received from Chickering 
& Sons, New England Piano Company and Everett 
Piano Company—all oral, as no written opinions can 
be expected at this stage—and the Hallet & Davis 
Company and the Emerson Piano Company, as well 
as Mason & Hamlin, have been non-committal thus 
far. Opposition has been expressed by the Vose & 
Sons Piano Company and by the Ivers & Pond Piano 
Company. 

That many diverging opinions should exist on a 
subject of such immensity, and fraught with such tre- 
mendous consequences to the piano and organ manu- 
facturers, is of course natural. To publish all the 
views expressed to us last week would fill every page 
of this paper, and then not lead us to any tangible 
deductions. 

Suffice it to say that we shall use all of our efforts to 
secure official information regarding the operators in 
the proposed syndicate, but in the meanwhile deem 
it best not to fill space with mere speculation on the 
subject. 








About Vacations. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., November 23, 1893. 
Editors Musical Courter : 

Is it customary among the piano dealers to give their salesmen a 
vacation during the summer months? How long a vacation is gen- 
erally granted and is the regular salary paid them just as though 
they had been at work? I mean are the salesmen not ‘docked ”’ for 
the time that they are taking a vacation? Would you mention some 
houses on this question ? Answer soon and oblige, 

Yours truly, S. A. MONDSCHEIN, 

Like many other things which are customary in other 
lines the granting of vacations is not customary in the piano 
and organ business. In fact there is no trade that has so 
few holidays as this from its very nature. Customers are 
buying at all times and at all hours. And when customers 








are ready to buy warerooms must be open and salesmen on 
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hand. Every salesman that has a trade which he controls 
is ascompletely tied down to the wareroom as the physic- 
ian who has a practice, although the instances are rare 
when a salesman has been awakened at dead of night to 
sell a piano or organ. This being the case systematic 
vacations for all employés in regular order are impossible. 
No need to dwell further on this point. 

In some cases vacations are granted and taken by sales- 


men, but this is the exception. Those men who do vacate 
are in the main high salaried and can do as they like in a 
great measure as long as their trade is taken care of. In 


the case of these men when they take a week or a month 
away from business there is no deduction made from their 
salaries, as from their position they are not amenable to the 
ordinary rules governing lesser paid employés of smaller 
importance. As these salesmen have reached their posi- 
tions of importance by hard work and application they do 
not generally see fit to decrease their positions by taking 
vacations that might conflict with their trade, and as that 
trade can never be depended on not to buy during the ab- 
sence of the salesman it follows that he must stay at home 
or take as little time away from business as he thinks he 
can safely. 

As to other employés, the custom varies. Vacations, if 
granted, are for the length of service done the house. In 
this case salaries are or are not paid during the absence of 
the employé. There is no general custom in the piano and 
organ trade in this regard, locality having much to do 
with it. 

The holidays generally observed in the trade are New 
Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Even in the observance of these holidays custom varies 
with locality. In Massachusetts New Year's Day is not 
observed, while a Fast Day in the spring is. In New York 
all of the days mentioned are, with the addition of Elec- 
tion Day in November. In the South Decoration Day is 
not observed generally as well as in other States. In the 
far Western States Thanksgiving is hardly observed, while 
Washington's Birthday is usually marked by having every- 
body at work. 

In New Orleans, Mardi Gras and in St. Louis, Veiled 


Prophet's festivals are observed and so on according to 
locality. Even the days generally recognized as holidays 
are broken into by work on the part of the salesman. Sun- 
day among dealers and some manufacturers of German 
extraction is observed by reading the mail. 

From this it can be seen that vacations and holidays 
trouble the wideawake salesman but little and that there is 
not a general custom as to vacations. 

There cannot be in this trade. 
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It is important to your business interests 
to have THE MUSICAL COURIER on your 
desk every week. 

You do not want to depend upon any stray 
copies or occasional copies, but on the regu- 
lar paper mailed to you every week. 

Matters of vital consequence to you will be 
discussed in these columns every issue, and 
you will lose information and material you 
need in arguments to make sales if you fail 
to get this paper. 

Your competitors have it; if not all, at least 
a large number. 

They will use this paper to make sales and 
you will be defeated without being able to 
discover the reason. 

The reason is very simple to your compet- 
itor and to us: You are not a subscriber to 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

Send your $4 and get the paper each and 
every week during the year. 

Our Information Bureau is open free of 
charge to every subscriber. We can answer 
any questions pertaining to music, musical 
instruments and the music trade. 

One answer may pay you more than a hun- 
dred times the price of the subscription. 

Have your name entered on our subscrip- 
tion list and enjoy the same benefits your 
competitors get through us. 


—Guernsey Brothers, of Scranton, Pa., have purchased the busi- 
ness of J. Lindegren & Co., of Waverly, N. Y., and have placed Mr. 
C. FP. Knapp, formerly of Towanda, in charge. 

~Morrell & Shafenberg, of Lanaconing, Md., are congratulating 


themselves over a sale of an Estey organ to the Presbyterian Church 
of that place in the face of much local competition. 
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Admirable Counting House Systems 
East and West. 


HE counting house bears the same relation 
to trade as the heart does to the body—it is the 
regulating organ. No matter how rich the blood, unless its 
flow is regulated by the heart the man cannot be sound. 
Thus with trade there may be good blood in its branches, 
but unless the counting house regulates its movements the 
whole fabric of trade rots and dies. This is a fundamental 
law of business, as it is of animal life. 

Every man in every house is a centre of concentric cir- 
cles. His movements have an influence on everyone around 
him. Hecan so do business that peace and harmony reign 
or he can raise pandemonium. If left to himself the ay- 
erage man would smash any business. He must bear in 
mind that the business has a head, who is working it out on 
lines he thinks best. Military law furnishes a good simile, 
so well known that to comment further on it would be to in- 
sult the intelligence. 

One of the best regulated institutions in America is the 
house of Steinway & Sons. Its policies are carefully ma- 
tured, and then the different work is parceled out and each 
man works out his portion, knowing fully well that his co- 
laborator is competent to do justice to his quota of labor, 
while the head is watching the lines to see that no one for- 
gets anything that might wreck the accomplishment of his 
purpose. The house is so well organized that the tremen- 
dous amount of work accomplished is done in an incred- 
ibly short time, friction being noticeable through absence. 

The New England Piano Company furnish another object 
lesson of the first magnitude. System prevails everywhere 
and but few persons know of the tremendous trade the 
house has. Their trade moves are made with silent en- 
ergy that carries all before. Every salesman, every book- 
keeper, every entry clerk, every office boy, every porter 
has his duties clearly defined, and the head of the estab- 
lishment knows them all down to the most minute labor. 
The system is so perfect that the slightest digression, 
whether of a manual or intellectual nature, occasions a 
jar in the machinery which causes the head of the house to 
inquire into it and set it right. And the system is so per- 
fect that the detection of the lapsus is instantaneous. With 
such a system a great business can be run without jar and 
friction. Balance is everywhere, and the scales are fine 
enough to weigh animalcule. 

Others in the East could be mentioned and spoken of at 
length, but these are enough for illustration. 

As we have spoken of two houses in the East, it naturally 
follows that we should extend the courtesies to our Western 
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friends, so we select in Chicago two of the best run counting 
rooms. 

The Chicago Cottage Organ Company is run without any 
friction from the perfection of its mechanism. From the 
head of the house down there is a unity of both business 
and social feeling only noticeable in the West. The busi. 
ness to be handled is enormous, but is so surrounded with 
checks and counter checks that a smash up ceases to be qa 
danger. The house has solved the problem of doing a 
widely spread out business that runs within carefully 
grooved channels. The head of the establishment is neyer 
seemingly distracted with business cares, and thus pre. 
serves a cool and level head to meet any emergency, 
Clearly defined duties for his subordinates give him that 
repose necessary in a good general. 

Lyon & Healy divide their huge establishment into de. 
partments, giving to each a chief whose duty it is to report 
all conflicting things to the head of the establishment, 
The house has carried this plan to its fullest extent, but 
has not overstepped the bounds where this plan becomes 
ludicrous and inoperative. This leaves the head free to 
consult with each and every department chief when he can 
give advice or censure that can be meted out to subordi- 
nates in their proper rank. 

All of these examples furnish excellent food for reflection 
to those in business that have not put such a plan into sue. 
cessful operation; for it must be remembered that a man 
can do but so much when alone and unassisted. Again he 
may have a whole army of helpers, but unless he thor- 
oughly systematizes his busines he can do no more ; in fact 
he can do less, for too many bosses ruin any business, 

How many merchants can tell to a dollar how much their 
business expenses are every day? How many men wake 
up with the thought that they must make $100, $200, $500 
or $1,000 that day to run even? Again granted that many 
can, how many can tell at the end of a business day if they 
have made their expenses or any money and name the ex- 
act amount? This can be done and we can show a mer- 
chant a set of simple bookkeeping whereby he can walk up 
to his counting desk and tell at a glance how he stands 
every day intheyear. Is it not worth doing? 

How many men would be spared from going to the wall 
did they know in times of fancied prosperity how they stood 
all the time? 

There is one danger in counting house system that should 
be avoided. There is system and system. System that 
builds up business and system that tears it down by de- 
generating into simply system. It can be made so heavy 
and cumbersome that a whole life can be devoted to caring 
for the system while there is no time for any remunerative 
business. 
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To Varnish Makers. 





Are You Getting Your Share of this Business? 


HERE are 200,000 gallons of varnish used in 
the manufacture of pianos and organs in America an- 
nually ; 50,000 gallons are used in repairing old pianos. A 
quarter of a million gallons of varnish consumed annually 
in the piano and organ business ! 

Now, varnish manufacturers, are you each and all getting 
your share of this trade ? 

Varnish is a very necessary commodity used in manufac- 
ture and we cannot believe that but a few firms man- 
ufacture a grade of varnish sufficiently good to be used 
by manufacturers of pianos and organs. Still the few firms 
furnishing the trade with varnish would warrant the super- 
ficial thinker in so concluding. 

Neither do.we believe that but a fraction of the numerous 
yarnish makers possess the facilities to supply this trade. 
Figures of production prove otherwise. 

These premises being true it is totally illogical that so 
few firms are supplying the greatest art trade in the world 
with so important an article as varnish. 

While wholly illogical the fact remains that but few var- 
nish firms are supplying this 250,000 gallons of varnish 
every year. And thisdemand is growing enormously every 
day. 

Can the reason of the apathy of varnish makers be trace- 
able to an absence of knowledge of the importance of this 
trade ? 7 

No, that cannot be, as the efforts of many houses to in- 
troduce their wares are too well known. Their agents 
have often been after the manufacturer and have spared 
no arguments, as to quality of goods or time of payment of 
bills, to convince the manufacturer that he wanted just 
that varnish, or that it would be advantageous for him to 
secure the terms of payment so easily promised. These 
efforts on the part of intelligent traveling men should have 
produced great orders for goods. Why have they not? 

The man's varnish was good, we presume, in a great 
many cases. His promises were so made that they could 
have been easily kept by any well ordered house. Then 
why did these efforts fail of fruition ? 

Did it ever occur to makers of varnish that prestige is 
almost as unanswerable an argument in their business as in 
every other mercantile pursuit? It most certainly must 
have, for to produce varnish it needs intelligence ; intelli- 
gence is the primary element in the ability to logically con- 





clude, and to so terminate a chain of reasoning on existing 
facts is the natural effort of intelligence. 

To secure such prestige as to make a varnish manufac- 
turer’s name a factory word in the different establishments of 
his customers, there are but twothings to do; first and fore- 
most, to manufacture a good article and then to intelli- 
gently advertise it. We presume that the first has been 
done by a great many firms, so turn to the next, as equally 
an important one—intelligently advertise it. 

As we said before, there are a quarter of a million gal- 
lons of: varnish consumed annually by the makers and re- 
pairers of pianos and organs in America. To reach this 
trade the best medium 1s Tue Musica, Courter, and for 
reasons that we can conclusively prove irrefutably. 

Tue MusicaL Courter is known and religiously read by 
every manufacturer of pianos and organs throughout the 
world. It is eagerly looked for and thoroughly perused by 
the great mass of dealers in pianos and organs of America 
and Canada, who all consume varnish in repairing instru- 
ments. 

Tue Musica Courier’s words of indorsement are ac- 
cepted without protest, as it is known that its staff of edi- 
tors and contributors are experts in piano construction, 
and therefore necessarily of the intergral parts that make 
the harmonious entity. 

Tue Musicat Courter is devoted to the piano and organ 
trade, and the piano and organ trade bears the same relation 
to it as an institution that fearlessly fights its evils and as 
equally rewards its deeds of virtue. 

Tue Musica Courter is constantly seeking to improve 
the grade of manufacture of piano and organs, and any in- 
vention, substance, or new process of using an old sub- 
stance, receives the recognition that a crucial investigation 
of its merits warrants. 

Should the great varnish trade desire closer intimacy 
with the piano and organ trade THe Musicat Courier will 
act as the introducing medium to the profit of all parties 
concerned. 

The question that we ask varnish makers is this: Are 
ycu getting your share of the quarter of a million gallons 
of varnish annually consumed in the piano business in 
America? 

If not, write us and we can help you. 


The old factory of the Tallman Organ Company, at Nyack, N. Y., 
is being torn down. 


—Minnie Kelvoh, the young daughter of a workman in the Bram- 
bach factory at Dolgeville, N. Y., is reported missing from her home 
at New Rochelle. The police have been asked to find her. 
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A Few Remarks About Traveling Men. 
Pe. woe men do not go into warfare 


without a proper supply of offensive and defensive 
weapons. Why intelligent men should go to war anyway 
passes our logic. But as this is not an ‘‘ exitjesus” (asa 
certain financially deceased trade editor once said) on mili- 
tary affairs, we will continue on subject, asking pardon for 
the digression. 

The properly equipped road man is he who thoroughly 
understands the goods he sells, the terms of credit his 
house extends its customers, and who has as well, a good 
knowledge of human nature and the requisite intelligence 
to appreciate and take advantage of a trade point or situa- 
tion. 

To go on with this definition would defeat our pur- 
pose of instituting a comparison between the road men of 
New York and Chicago houses. 

First the New York traveling man. 

He has been brought up in the piano business. Has seen 
trade in the good old time when instruments were not so 
hard to dispose of, from the lack of competition. He goes 
on the road thoroughly impressed with the importance of 
his house which has an old name dating back several score 
of years. If his house is one of later period the travel- 
ing man speaks with pride of New York as an old produc- 
ing centre, as a city that has grown old with the efforts of 
piano manufacturers, He tells his customers of the old 
gray headed men in his house’s factory, and speaks of this 
or that workman that has spent 40 or 50 years at the bench. 
His house perhaps has a famous bellyman, whose name is 
known on the other side of the water. The traveling man 
is so impressed with the dignity of his house as an old in- 
stitution, or New York as an old piano building city, that 
he would consider it an affrontif he should hear someone 
refer to his house or his city as fossilated or slow. 

Depending on prestige is both an advantageous and a 
risky thing to do. Advantageous,if spoken of with the 
quiet dignity befitting it. Risky, aye suicidal, if mouthed 
with the vain boasting of the ill mannered ass to be met 
with in almost every trade, although notably absent from 
the piano business. Again, the New York roadman can be 
proud of his piano. The instrument will stand all his 
praises, and frequently he does not say enough on this 
point. 

Another weapon he has is the number of people who 
know of his goods in a given locality. He can name hun- 
dreds of people that have them in their parlors within a few 
miles of territory. Frequently he can tell a dealer that Mr. 








ESSRS. MASON & HAMLIN beg to announce that they have just received the 


following letter from Monsieur 


ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, 


The great French Organist, concerning the 
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Organs. 


my best sentiments. 


To Messrs. MASON & HAMLIN. 





New York, October 21, 1893. 


I thank you very much for showing me your excellent 
instruments. I have experienced great pleasure in playing your 
The instrument (Liszt Organ) with two manuals and 
pedals is of beautiful tone and will be very useful to persons 
wishing to learn to play the Great Organ. 

Accept my hearty congratulations and allow me to express 


Very sincerely yours, 


ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 
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So-and-so handled his piano for forty years and made a 
competence. 

The New York road man has prestige, meritable and 
time honored goods for his armor in battle, and is well 
equipped for the fight in all old inhabited localities. 

Let us look at the Chicago road man. 

Realizing that New York has all the above advantages, 
Chicago manufacturers arm their road men with weapons 
quite different in character. Chicago road men have more 
leeway in making sales, giving credit or granting territory 
than their New York competitors. Chicago believes that 
money is made and business quickly expanded by low 
prices. With those merchants with whom money is a 
great object the Chicago road man has much the advantage 
of his New York brother. 

To the argument of prestige the Chicago road man states 
that Chicago is a marvel, is young and ambitious, ready to 
adopt the matured fruits of piano manufacture, hence did 
not have to go through the evolutien in production that 
was a birthright of New York. 

Regarding the idea of old, gray headed factory men, 
Chicago road men will say that Chicago can and does im- 
port just those same men from New York. 

The dignity of the New Yorker is made up for in the 
Chicagoan by his jolly fellowship. 

The Chicago road man goes out on the road fully aware 
of the weapons of his Eastern rival. He is the Cassius, 
and by his cunning overcomes the manly nature of the 
New York Brutus. All legitimate; for he who would over- 
come his enemiy makes first a careful study of his camp 
and the armament of its garrison. 

Chicago road men are fully alive to their danger when 


confronted with ‘old name,” ‘‘ prestige,” ‘‘ solidity of 
goods,” &c., and resort to strategy when in the enemy’s 
country. 


What do we deduce from all this? That Chicago road 
men are by far the better of the two? Most certainly not. 
They are in great danger when confronted with New York’s 
names and representatives while in a locality that knows 
New York's prestige. 

New York road men do not give the same amount of at- 
tention to the movements of Chicago road men that the 
latter devote to them, and it is not needed in the thickly 
inhabited portions of this country. 

There is a time coming when Chicago road men, by their 
knowledge of New Yorkers, will outstrip the latter if the 
New Yorker does not learn the Chicagoan’s Way. 

There is a time coming that in the great, almost bound- 
less West the name of Chicago will be as great a factor for 
the traveling man from that city as New York has been for 





the New Yorker. Clannishness is characteristic of the 
West ; the opposite of the East. New York’s prestige can 
be geographically described as reaching to Buffalo on the 
west and Long Island onthe east. The South is going 
for Chicago, while the West is enthusiastically for it. Great 
possibilities in trade west of the Mississippi are opening up 


daily, and Chicago will one day have the name. 
A CHICAGOAN. 


Musical Boxes. 
HE new catalogue of Jacot & Son, manufac- 
turers and importers of musical boxes at 298 Broad- 
way, New York, has been received at this office, and we 
compliment them on the production of so handsome and 
comprehensive a compilation of information regarding these 
instruments. As anintroduction they say: 

In presenting our new catalogue to the trade we wish to call special 
attention to our new models. 

The construction of these is such that they are much less liable to 
get out of order than the old styles, and consequently will be more 
profitable to handle. 

They contain all the latest improvements, coupled main springs 
(making them run double the time with one winding), tune indicator, 
tune skipper, moderator (fast or slow), and in the finer grades the 
movements are all nickel plated. 

The cylinders are of a larger diameter than the old styles, giving 
longer tunes and a better tone ; and the general appearance of these 
boxes is in every way superior to all others, making them more 
salable. This mechanism is protected by patents which we control. 

Our patent safety check, which has become indispensable in all 
boxes of any value, gives our goods a great advantage over all 
others. 

For musical tone and expression our boxes remain unsurpassed, 
and it will be our constant effort to furnish goods of the best quality 
in every respect. 

Being sole agent for Messrs, Mermod Fréres, one of the largest 
manufacturers of music boxes, and established in 1840, we can furnish 
first-class goods at the lowest price. 

This firm has lately built an addition to their factory and supplied 
it with American machinery of the best make. It is the only music 
box factory working with improved American machinery. 

This is also a guarantee of uniformity in the quality which cannot 
be secured by most importers. 

The catalogue contains 78 pages inside the cover, made 
up of descriptions, cuts, directions for the care of music 
boxes, repairing, &c.; also a long list of what is termed 
musical novelties, such as albums, decanters, singing birds 
and Swiss chflets. 

All of the goods handled by this firm are specially appro- 
priate for holiday presents. Their new catalogue will be 
mailed upon application, and we would suggest that Jacot 
& Son are in a position, from the magnitude of their stock, 
the quality of their goods and their long experience, to sat- 
isfactorily supply any demands that may come to them 
from the trade. 








Style B, Weser Brothers. 

HE new Style B which Weser Brothers placed 

upon the market not long since has ‘caught on,” to 

use a popular expression. There is reason why it should 

prove a successful seller, containing as it does several spe- 

cial features aside from the handsome appearance of the in- 
strument. 

Weser Brothers are progressive. A list of the patents 
controlled by them will substantiate this statement. These 
patents are connected with piano construction entirely, and 
have enhanced the value of their instruments. 

In March, 1890, they obtained a patent on a pedal action ; 
December, 1891, on an upright piano and tone regulating ; 
March, 1891, practice pedal; May and October, 1891, duet 
desk ; September, 1893, piano case ; November, 1893, grand 
swell. 

These patents have been covered in Great Britain and 
Canada, France and Germany. 

The grand swell, the latest of the Weser Brothers patents, 
will not be incorporated in their instruments before the 
first of next year. This swell is unique, and Weser 
Brothers say their pianos will be the only ones in the world 
using a device of this nature. 

It must be remembered that the present position of 
Weser Brothers in the trade has been attained within a 
few years. A fire totally destroyed their factory building 
and everything they had about three years ago, and while 
this was a discouraging reverse, as a result a new factory 
building was erected, which in architectural beauty and 
huge proportions is a feature of the west side. 

The factory abounds in modern machinery and every 
appliance that tends to facilitate the construction of pianos. 
During the past year at least five expensive machines have 
been added to the Weser Brothers’ plant. 








The Next Tuners’ Meeting. 

The next meeting of the National Association of Piano Tuners 
will be held in Mason & Hamlin Hall, 158 Fifth avenue, Monday 
evening, December 4,at 8. Manufacturers are requested to urge 
their tuners to attefd. Business of an important nature will come 
before the meeting. A full attendance is desired. 

C. M. HENRY, President. 

ANUFACTURERS can serve their own in- 

terests by interesting their tuners in this organiza- 

tion, which claims not to be a labor organization in any 

respect. The end of the association, as stated in their by- 

laws, is to elevate the standard of workmanship and to 

eliminate evils now existing from the presence in the pro- 

fession of incompetent men. The association needs en- 
couragement. 
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History of Musical Instruments. 


A 


nally from Germany, and, as Josh Billings said of rats in 
Norway, we wish ‘‘ they had originally stayed there.” | 
Musicians look upon them as mere toys, although some are 
very complicated and require great skill and dexterity on 


tenement house pianos in this country, came origi- 


the part of the player. They are cheap, too. An accor- 
dion as big as a dog house can be bought for $1.50. The 
instrument was introduced into England from Germany 
in 1828. 

Alpine horns are in use among the shepherds in the Alps. 
They are made from the bark of a cherry tree. The shep- 


CCORDIONS, which have been christened | 


herds use them as speaking trumpets, and by means of | 


them communicate with persons at long distances off. 
Bagpipes are as old as the Greeks and Romans. A bag- 

piper dressed like a Highlander is represented on a piece 

of ancient sculpture now preserved in Rome. Nero could 


play the bagpipes, says the St. Louis ‘‘ Globe-Democrat,” | middle of the last century that the manufacturers of other 


| a hereditary order. 
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dulcimer consists of a small triangular box containing a 
number of wires stretched over bridges at either end, and 
played upon with little iron rods or wooden sticks. 

Fife and drum are always associated together nowadays. 
The fife is the older, though. It figures in the sculptured 
memorials of the Argonautic expedition about a generation 
before the Trojan war. The fife was common with English 
troops until the time of James I. Then it was discontinued, 
but the Duke of Cumberland caused it to be reintroduced 
at the siege of Maestricht in 1747. 

Flageolets date back to 1580, when they were invented, 


| according to Burney, by Sier Juvigny. 


Flutes were 3 feet long in the days of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. They are the oldest of wind instrnments and were 
well known in Greece and Egypt. Spartan flutists were of 
The flute retained the form of a pipe 


| until early in the eighteenth century, and was played in the 


and it may be that he was squeezing melody out of a wind | 


bag, and not fiddling, while Rome was burning. And 
Nero flourished at the very beginning of the Christian era. 
A piper is represented on one of Nero’s coins, 

Bassoons are 350 years old. The instrument was in- 
vented by Alfrainio, a canon of Pavia, in 1539. It was in- 
troduced into England by Hiindel about 1720. A well 
stored pair of lungs is required to fill a bassoon, which is 
blown with a reed through a brass tube. 

Clarinets owe their existence to Joseph Christori Denner, 
of Nurnberg, who made the first in 1690. About 1779 the 
instrument was introduced into England. 

Cithara is an old name for the zither. It is an ancient 
string instrument, made on the same principle as the 
guitar. 

Concertina and accordion are first cousins. The musica 
sounds are produced in each by vibrating springs of metal. 
The concertina, though, is an improvement on the accor- 
dion. 
don, who patented it in 1829. 

ANCIENT DRUMS. 

Drums were common among the Egyptians 3,500 years 
ago. We know they played upon them as far back as 1600 
aC. 
were not generally adopted as instruments of music until 
the first half of the fourteenth century. 
was introduced into English orchestras about 1743. 

Dulcimer is ancient and modern. 


It was invented by Professor Wheatstone, of Lon- 


The Moors carried them into Spain in 718, but they | 


The kettle drum | 
| horizontal harp. 
The ancient instru- | 
ment is identical with the psaltry of the Jews. The modern | 


manner of the clarinet. 
Guitar playing was so fashionable in England about the 


instruments were threatened with ruin. A maker of harp- 


| sichords, one Kirkpatrick, hit upon a scheme, though, 


| that saved himself and many others from bankruptcy. 


He 
bought a lot of cheap guitars and distributed them among 
street singers and common performers, which disgusted 
the swells, who immediately abandoned the guitar. This 
instrument was known to the Egyptians for more than 
1,500 years before Christ. The Moors carried it into 
Spain. 
THE HARP OF THE HEBREWS. 

Harps are sculptured in a tomb near the pyramids. The 
harp was familiar to the Hebrews in the time of Moses. 
The Egyptians attained to great perfection in the construc- 


| tion of the instrument, which was highly ornamented, of 
| elegant form and heavy, from four to twenty-one chords. 


| 


The. later specimens, too, strikingly resemble those now 
in use. In the Paris collection of Egyptian antiquities is a 
triangular harp of twenty-one chords. 

Harpsichord and piano belong to the same school. The 
harpsichord was in use as early as the fifteenth century. It 
superseded the spinet, which was smaller, and the virg- 
inals, which was in form of a small piano and had four oc- 
taves. The harpsichord was a keyed instrument, some- 
thing like tne grand piano in form. The sounds were pro- 
duced by oblong slips of wood called ‘‘ jacks,” moved by 
finger keys upon a series of stretched wires, resembling a 


Harmonica, harmonicon and harmonium sound very much 
alike, but they are the names of musical instruments that 





39 
differ widely. The harmonica was invented by Benjamin 
Franklin, who got the idea of it from seeing an Irishman 
named Puckeridge play airs on a row of glasses, which were 
tuned by partially filling them with water. Franklin's in- 
strument consisted of revolving half globes of glass, which 
emitted sounds when touched by the fingers. The har- 
monicon, which is known also as the mouth organ, pro- 
duces music on the same principle as the accordion, and is 
of German origin. The harmonium is claimed for many 
inventors, but the free vibrating reed, which produces its 
sounds, is known to have been employed in China long be- 
fore it was ever heard of in Europe. Debian, of Paris, 
was the first European to make a keyed instrument with the 
free reed. 
HAUTBOYS AND HORNS. 

Hautboy and oboe are the same thing. The latter isa 
contraction or corruption of the former and is the name 
that has survived. The oboe was in use in England as far 
back as the reign of Edward I. 

Horns are thought to be the oldest wind instruments 
known. They were first made from the horns of animals, 
whence the name, 

Jew’s harp isa misnomer. The Jews never had anything 
to do with it. It derivesits name, according to some, from 
the French word jeu, a toy, meaning a toy harp, and ac- 
cording to others, from the jaw, the first syllable being a 
corruption of jaws and the original name being jaws-harp 
because it is held between the jaws while playing. Pre- 
torius mentions it in his ‘‘ Orthonographia ” in 1619. 

Lute is laute in German, and an account of the similarity 
of the two words the ancient stringed instrument, which is 
of the guitar species, has been ascribed to the Germans. 
It is also believed to have been of Arabic origin. 

Lyres are sculptured on Egyptian monuments of the re- 
motest ages. The lyre is the oldest stringed instrument 
of the Egyptians and Greeks. Like the cithara and the 
lute, it belongs to the guitar family. 

Mandolins and Spanish students go together. But the 
best mandolins are the Neapolitan, with four double strings, 
G, D, A, E, and the Milanese, with five double strings. 

Melodeons are of American origin. The old rocking 
melodeon first became known in the United States about 
1825. The present organ-like melodeon was invented here 
in 1836 by one James Carhart. 

Ophicleides are recent. They were introduced about 
1840. 

MOST NOTABLE ORGANS. 

Organs are older than Christianity. The earliest ac- 

count we have of this instrument is by Vitruvius, who 
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flourished about a century before Christ. It is mentioned 
by Cassiodorus, who lived a. p. 528, as being at that time 
held in high estimation. Pope Vitellian, some say, intro- 
duced it into the churches of Western Europe about 670. 
One was sent by the Byzantine emperor, Constantinus Co- 
pronymus, as a present to Pepin of France in 755. Among 
the most notable organs was one built in 1783 for a church 
in Pisa. It had four rows of keys and more than 100 stops. 
An organ in the cathedral at Seville has 100 stops and 5,300 
pipes. One at Weingarten, Suabia, has sixty stops and 
6,666 pipes. One at Haarlem has sixty stops and 5,000 
pipes. One at Rotterdam has sixty stops and 5,500 pipes. 


The organ in Trinity Church, New York, has forty-three | 


stops and 2,169 pipes. The ‘‘Great Boston Organ,” in 
Music Hall, Boston, had eighty-nine stops and 4,000 pipes. 
The largest organ in the world is in Albert Hall, London. 
It has 138 stops and nearly 10,000 pipes. The wind for this 
organ is supplied by steam power. 

Pianos are so common and cheap now that few families 
are withoutone. They were very expensive though a short 


time ago. The piano was invented in 1711 by Bartolomeo | 


Christafalo, of Padua, Italy, and independently a few years 
later by Christopher Schriter, of Germany, and Marius, of 
France. In an advertisement of a performance of the 
** Beggars’ Opera” at Covent Garden Theatre, London, in 
1767, it was announced that at the end of the fourth act 
Miss Brickler would sing a favorite song from ‘ Judith,” 
*‘aecompanied by Mr. Dibbin on a new instrument called 


piano forte, invented by Christafalo in Venice in 1711.” A | 


good account of the early history of the piano may be 
found in Knight's ‘‘ American Mechanical Dictionary.” 
SERPENTS AND TAMBOURINES. 


Sax horns bear the name of their inventor. Sax was a | 


maker of musical instruments in Germany, who was born 
in 1814. 

Serpent is the name of an instrument that was added to 
orchestras in the time of Hiindel. When that great artis‘ 


first heard the instrument and was told its name he replied 
that it certainly could not have been the serpent that | 


tempted Eve. 


Tambourine’s, which we see only in the hands of Spanish | 


ballet dancers and negro minstrel end men, are favorite in- 
struments with the Biscayan and Italian peasants. They 
are likewise among the oldest instruments known. 
Trombone’s ump-ta-ra-rad welt formerly in the ancient 
sack but. 


a present to George III., one authority says, to George IV. 
another says. Whichever George received it caused ex- 


One of these old-time instruments was dis- | 
covered among the ruins of Herculaneum and was sent as | 


periments to be made with the model, which resulted in 
the present trombone. 

Tubas are seen in the hands of some of the figures on 
| Trajan’s pillar in Rome. Sax borrowed the idea from this 
| pillar and invented the tuba. 
| Violin traditions go back 5,000 years before Christ. In 
| that dim and distant day an instrument akin to the violin 
| was invented, it is said, by Ravana, King of Ceylon. The 
| earliest instruments of the present style seem to have been 
those of Gaspardi de Salo of Lombardy, 1560-1610. Dur- 

ing the seventeenth century the family of the Amati at Cre- 
| mona produced violins whose tone and quality more recent 
makers have sought in vain toequal. Antonio Stradivari, 
|a pupil of one of the Amatis, surpassed, if possible, his 
| master, while the families of Guarneri and Ruggeri main- 
| tained the reputation of Cremona for a time. Next to 
| the Cremonese violins rank those of the Tyrolese makers, 
| Jacob Stainer and Matthias Klatz and his sons. It is said 
| that no less than fifty-six pieces go to make up a perfect 
violin. 


HE finest and most historical instrument in 

Zanesville is a guitar owned by Prof. L. P. Lane. 
| Professor Lane eleven years ago remarked that he must 
| get apiece of timber out of the first frame barn that was 
built in Muskingum township, which was erected about the 
year 1818. This barn was on the Dresden road by the old 
| inn, known as the ‘‘ Halfway House,” between Dresden 

and Zanesville. Dresden was then the end of navigation 

| from the lakes. 

Travelers from the Old Country and the Eastern States 
came on the lakes and boarded the canal boats, and ended 
their water journey at Dresden, and bound for Zanesville 
were directed to follow the Dresden road until they came 
to this tavern (the sign was a ‘‘ Red Fox”), and there they 
could get lodging for the night. 

Dresden was then (1830) the business town, handling 
hundreds of dollars where Zanesville handled but few. 
| Many events could be recalled that took place on the 


| old Dresden and Zanesville road, about robberies and at- 
| tempts, but space cannot be taken. The above tavern and 
barn was famous Dan Rice's stopping place on his way to 
Zanesville. The barn’s capacity was then (1855) thirty 
| horses ; present capacity, one horse and one cow, owned by 

Mr. Jas. Kelly, who was instrumental in getting the timber 
| from the barn, of which was constructed the most beautiful 
| and perfect toned guitar that is possible for human ears to 





ee 
hear, made on the most scientific principles by August 
Gemiinder & Sons, of New York city. 

They have produced in this guitar a quality of tone which 
has never before been heard in a guitar made from the wood 
of whiteoak—even carrying and wonderful sonorous qualities 
and not the least touch of tubbiness that invariably remains 
in guitars of many makes—and that is why Professor Lane 
placed the construction in the hands of these famous build- 
ers of stringed instruments. The name of Gemiinder is 
bound to go down with the history of the world. Besides 
the great merits in the tone of this guitar, it is elaborate in 
its artistic workmanship, having a carving of the barn on 
the back and a very old and quaint inlay especially made 


for it. 
From Zanesville (Ohio) Sunday “ News.” 








A Receiver’s Sale. 

gers BROTHERS & CO. are advertising a 

‘*Receiver’s Sale” at their warerooms, 81 Fifth ave- 
nue. Stock has been marked down to extremely low 
figures, and an effort is being made to stimulate business 
during the holidays. The sale has nothing to do with a 
winding up of the affairs of the house. It is simply a legit- 
imate mark down of prices that goods may be disposed of 
more rapidly at retail. 











—The trial of the case against Arthur Lewis, the piano salesman, 
charged with having obtained money by false pretenses from Luke 
D. Bechtel on August 24 last, came to an abrupt conclusion in De- 
partment One yesterday morning, Judge Smith holding with the de- 
fendant’s counsel that the defendant should have been charged with 
embezzlement instead of the offense upon which he was being tried, 
and instructing the jury to return a verdict of acquittal. This hav- 
ing been done, the defendant, Lewis, was discharged, but almost im- 
mediately afterward the District Attorney filed a complaint against 
him in the Township Court, charging him with embezzlement, and he 
was rearrested. Upon being taken before Justice Bartholomew, 
Lewis demanded and obtained an immediate examination, with the 
result that he was held to answer to the new charge, and is now inthe 
County Jail in default of a $500 bond.—Los Angeles, Cal., “‘ Times,” 
November 15. 
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HOW TO GhT TRADE. 


NDER this head we expect to give each week 
valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired. 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads. published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


By Charles Austin Bates. 





No. VI. 

The S. D. Lauter Company, of Newark, N. J., are good 
advertisers. They are persistent and consistent. They use 
the newspapers liberally and intelligently, and follow up 
the ads. there in every way possible. There are plenty of 
handsome gold signs on their building. The windows are 
always tastefully arranged, and there is an air of prosperity 
and cordiality about the whole place. There are several 
rooms set aside for the use of local music teachers—good 
pianos in every one of them. There’s a good sized hall for 
the use of societies and others in giving musical entertain- 
ments. There are other notable and unique features. And 
all this is advertising. When you reduce advertising to its 
lowest—or highest (?)—terms you find that it is the very 
heart and soul of your business. The word advertise 
comes from roots which mean ‘‘ to turn to.” Anything 
which turns people to your store is advertising. It may be 
big type in the papers, or it may be the quality of your 
goods, or it may be courteousness, or it may be friendship. 
You join clubs and churches and meet people and make 
friends. That’s advertising, whether you mean it to be or 


not. 
As a matter of fact newspaper advertising is the last 
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thing: todo. At the same time it is the most important and 
the most profitable, but you might as well throw your 
money into the street as to spend it for newspaper space if 
your store and your goods and yourself are not right. 
Misrepresentation in the ads. won't help. Abraham Lin- 
coln never said a truer thing than when he remarked : 
‘* You can’t fool all the people all the time.” 

There are a great many more elements in advertising 
than most of us think, a great many more things to be 
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CHRISTMAS 
AND MUSIC. 


There’s a singular appropriateness 
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in the combination. 


a 


A piano is the 


best of Christmas gifts. If you doubt 


i it, ask your wife or daughter, It’s bet- 

3 

# ter than a seal skin sacque. It lasts 
longer and doesn’t go out of style. 


; 

; Music is always fresh and always has 
: 

: 


been. You can make the present ex- 
} pensive or inexpensive, just as you 
q 
* choose. We can give you a good piano 


for a very little money—a more elabor- 
ate instrument for more. You can pay 
cash for it, or take it on instalments on 
your own terms, 


Come and see us about it. 


JONES & CO., 
Pianos and Organs. 


217 SMITH STREET. 
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- The Hoosier 


: Poet. 


James Whitcomb Riley 
mystically, 


uses the 
words, “ musically, mellow,” 


and we borrow them to describe the 


wonderful singing tones that come from 





4 

bo 

® the piano. 

4 It is a piano that “sings its owm 
+ praises.” There is nothing about it to 


hide, nothing to gloss over. It is good 
from the box to the sounding board, and 
from one end of the keys to the other. 
No woodeny sounds from its 
treble. 
full, rich bass. 
the middle. 


There are others. 


come 
There is nothing dead about the 
The ends are as good as 
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That’s one test for a piano. 
If you'll let us, we'll 
You’ll be posted 
and need take no dealer's word. 


JONES & CO., 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
217 Smith Street. 


tell you what they are. 
then 
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classed as advertising than are usually included under that 
head. Don’t expect newspaper space to do it all. 


* 
* * 


A Western dealer whom I know uses a method which I 
have never seen elsewhere. Whenever he sells a piano he 
inserts in the local papers a reading notice to the effect that 








WE WERE NOT AT THE WORLD'S FAIR!! 


WHAT? NO! 


] But over 


100, 000 sets in active use in Pianos, 


in the universal world’s fair of active life 





1OO,OOO AND MORE 


SEAVERNS ACTIONS 


IN PIANOS USED ALL THE TIME. 


SBAVERNS PIANO ACTION CO. 





GREATEST 


ANNUAL OUTPUT. 


Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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** Mr. and Mrs, John Smith, of Paris, were in the city yester- 
day, and while here dropped into Jones & Brown's store and 
purchased an elegant ‘ Sceptre’ piano fortheir daughter, Miss 
Sallie, who is one of the best musicians in Howard County.” 
I think it is not a bad idea. 


- 
* * 


From now till Christmas ought to be the music dealers’ 
harvest time. There is much to be said for pianos, organs, 
guitars, mandolins, &c., for presents. I give one ad. 
which will doubtless suggest others. 








Cornstalk Fiddles. 
T isa merit of our climate that at no time of 
the year are we, as children, shut out from healthy 
outdoor pleasure. There are shady nooks along our creeks 
and «ivers and delightful old millponds wherein we may 
bathe in midsummer, and there are acres of glassy ice over 
which to skate in midwinter. Spring and autumn are too 
full of fun to particularize, the average day being available 
for scores of methods whereby to make life a treasure be- 
yond compare, spending it to the mind of a boy that most 
rational way, having sport. 1 do not know why we always 
played marbles at one time of the year and flew our kites 
at another, This is for the folk lore clubs to fathom. Suf- 
fice it that there has been for centuries a time for every 
outdoor amusement as fixed as the phases of the moon. So 
much for the sport common to all boys; and now a word 
concerning an amusement that was limited, and it may be 

now quite out of date—the cornstalk fiddle. 

This very primitive musical instrument is associated with 
the dreamy Indian summer days of late November. Then 
it discoursed delicious music, but at other times it would 
have been out of tune andharsl. Did the Indians give the 
secret to the children of our colonial forefathers ? It would 
be a pleasing thought whenever the toy comes to mind, as 
the mere suggestion is a pleasant fancy. 

The husking over, the cornstalks carted and stalked in a 
huge rick by the barnyard ; apples gathered, the winter 
wood cut and the long quiet, with almost nothing to do. 
Such was the routine when I was a boy, and if the uncer- 
tain, dreamy days would only come, there was sure to be a 
short round of pleasure, wherein the fiddle figured more 
prominently than all else. 

It was no small part of the fun to see Billy make a 
fiddle ; it was such a curious combination of mummery and 
skill. Having whetted his keen old fashioned Barlow 
knife on the toe of his boot he would flourish it with a 





whoop above his head, as though he was looking for an 
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enemy instead of a cornstalk. Finding one that was 
glossy and long enough between the joints he would press 
it gently between his lips, trying the several sections, and 
then select the longest and most glossy one. So much of 
the proceeding was for our benefit, as the cunning old 
fellow well knew it added to his importance in our eyes. 

What followed was skill. Having cut off the stalk above 
and below the ring-like joints, he had now a convenient 
piece about 8 or 10 inches in length. This he warmed by 
rubbing it violently with the palm of his hand, and then 
placing the point of the knife as near the joint as practica- 
ble, he drew it quickly down to the next joint or lower 
end. It must be a straight incision, and Billy seldom 
failed to make it so. A parallel one was then made, not 
more than one-sixteenth of an inch distant. A space of 
twice this width was left, and two or three more strings 
were made in the same manner. These were freed of the 
pith adhering to their under sides and held up by little 
wooden ‘' bridges,” one at each end. The bow was sim- 
ilarly fashioned, but was made of a more slender section of 
cornstalk, and had but two strings. 

It was indeed surprising how available this crude 
production proved as a musical instrument. Youth and 
the surroundings counted for a great deal of course, and 
my Quaker surroundings forbidding music, it was a 
sweeter joy because a stolen one. 

I can picture days of 40 years ago as distinctly as though 
a matter of the present. My cousin and myself, with Black 
Billy, would often steal away and carry with us one of the 
smaller barn doors. This we would place in a sunny nook 
on the south side of the stalk rick, and while the fiddle was 
being made would part with our jackets that we might the 
better dance. Billy was soon ready, and with what a joy- 
ful grin, rolling of his huge black eyes and vigorous contor- 
tion of the whole body would our faithful friend draw from 
the cornstalks every note of many a quaint oldtune. And 
how we danced! For many a year after the old door 
showed the nailmarks of our heavily heeled shoes where 
we had brought then down with a vigor that often roused 
the energy of old Billy, until he too would stand up and 
execute a marvelous pas seul. Then, tired out, we would 
rest in niches in the stalk rick, and Billy would play such 
familiar airs as had penetrated even into the quiet of 
Quakerdom. It was no mere imitation of music, but the 
thing itself, and it would be an hour or more before the 
fiddle’s strings had lost their tension, the silicious covering 
had worn away and the sweet sounds ceased. 

Almost the last of my November afternoons passed in 
this way had a somewhat dramatic ending. The fiddle 








was one of more than ordinary excellence. In the height 
of our fun I spied the brim of my grandfather's hat extend- 
ing an inch or two around the corner. I gave no sign, but 
danced more vigorously than ever, and as the music and 
dancing became more fast and furious, more and more of 
the hat appeared, and then my grandfather's face. His 
countenance was a study. Whether to give the alarm and 
run or to remain was the decision of an instant. I gave no 
sign, but kept one eye upon him. ‘‘ Faster,” I cried to 
Billy, and to my complete astonishment the hat moved 
rapidly up and down. Grandfather was keeping time! 
‘‘ Faster,” I cried again, and the music was now a shriek- 
ing medley and the broad brimmed hat vibrated wonder- 
fully fast. Itwastoo much. I gavea wild yell and darted 
off. Circling the barn and stalk rick I entered the front 
yard, with a flushed but innocent face, and met grandpa. 
He too had an innocent, far-away look, but his hat was 
resting on the back of his head and his cheeks streaming 
with perspiration, and, best of all, he did not seem to 
know it! 

“Grandpa,” I asked at the supper table that evening, 
‘*does thee know why it is that savage races are so given 
to dancing?” 

‘‘Charles,” he replied, gravely, and nothing more was 
said.—Los Angeles ‘‘ Times.” 








The “Crown” Pianos and Organs. 
Where fair Chicago’s universal Fair, 
With domes and turrets soaring in the air, 
Invites the world to art’s great tournament, 
There lives a happy man whose name is Bent. 


He has a bent for making fine Pianos, 
Charming alike to tenors and sopranos ; 
With all a rich contralto’s swelling graces, 
Or deep, full volume of the famous basses. 


So when a bard was asked to tune his lays 

In ‘‘ Crown” Piano-fortes’ and Organs’ praise, 
He said; ‘‘’Tis easy thus to win some pelf, 
The instrument’s a poem of itself.” 


Yes, one has but to touch the ivory keys 

To hush the wind and charm the whispering trees. 
Even the idle gossips silent grow 

As fairy sounds from the deft fingers flow. 


Till all profess—such mystic beauty steals— 
They really think that this Piano “feels ;” 
As if, on seeing such a palace fair, 

The soul of music chose her dwelling there. 
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6 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness 
in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every- 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent : E. RirrersHausen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Coitin-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments. Over 1,000 Instruments constantly i in stock. 


Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


S.S. STEWART, “:"" FINE BAN AOE 


Publisher of BANJO somes and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 
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The Clarinet. 





History and Construction. 


{Continued.) 





il, clarinet remained for nearly 120 years 
much as J. C. Denner left it, and until the early part 
of the present century continued to be quite a primitive 
affair. But limited as was its mechanical capacity, and 
though its tonal beauties were only half revealed, the instru- 
ment had even then begun to attract attention of the great 
composers of music as a possible new tone color to add to 
the then meagre orchesteral resources. 

About 1810, Ivan Muller (born at Reval, December 3, 
1786) made many improvements in the clarinet, increasing 
the number of keys to thirteen. Muller, who resided at 
Paris at the time of bringing forward his improvements, 
was one of the great clarinetists of his day. He made a 
successful concert tour throughout Europe, exhibiting every- 
where his perfected clarinet, winning applause for its beauti- 
ful tone and mechanical facilities. His inventions in- 
augurated a new era of usefulness for the instrument. 
Composers vied one with the other in writing solos for and 
extending its employment in the orchestra, and a school of 
performers arose, the fame of many members of which has 
not ceased echoing through the world. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that Muller increased the number of keys 
to thirteen from the few given the clarinet by Denner. 
During the last decade of the eighteenth century additions 
were, no doubt, made by others, and although there may 
be no records of such achievements extant, the fact of the 
increasing importance attached to the instrument, and the 
gradual development or unfolding of its resources, as indi- 
cated in the scores of composers of the period, would 
appear to be sufficient data upon which to found the above 
opinion, The fact that Weber wrote his magnificent 
clarinet solos as early as 1811, and that Bermann played 
them in the same year, is ample proof that the technical and 
tonal resources had not mushroom-like sprung to the 
surface in a night, but rather had developed slowly and 
surely like the oak. Spohr’s works may also be offered in 
evidence. His treatment of the clarinet is a very great 
advance upon that of Bach. From the latter, through 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven to Weber, that is, during a 
period of forty-eight years, from 1763 to 1811, the develop- 
ment of the clarinet may be traced in the works of the great 
masters, and the curious might by such a_ study ap- 
proximate the date of each essential key added to the 
instrument 

Later on Sax the elder, born at Dinant, Belgium, 1791, 
devoted his talents to the construction of serpents, flutes, 
clarinets and bassoons, His instruments attracted great 
attention at that period, gaining for him a medal at the 
Industrial Exhibition, 1820, the title of instrument maker to 
the court, as well as its financial assistance in the develop- 
ment of his business. 

Antoine Joseph (better known as Adolphe) Sax, son of 
the former, was born at Dinant, 1814, and early displayed 
remarkable ability as an instrument maker. He learned this 
trade in his father’s workshops, but by inbred genius car- 
ried the art of construction to much higher altitudes, and to 
him are owing many of thoseinventionsand improvements by 
which wind instruments became of real and practical value 
as mediums of musical expression. ‘In 1842 he settled at 
Paris, and two years later made so fine an exhibit at the 
French Exhibition as at once to place him at the head of 
all manufacturers of brass and wood wind instruments. He it 
was who first demonstrated the practicability of so construct- 
ing wind instruments as to permit their grouping in 
families, establishing a system of graduation of tone from 
bass to treble, similar to that existing among string instru- 
ments. If he did not invent ‘‘ valves,” he at least so 
improved their mechanism as to remove the reproach 
cast upon contrivances of similar purport, and by which 
tonal purity of brass instruments was really much injured. 
Further, he invented the now popular saxophones, and gave 
great attention to improving clarinets in bore and key 
mechanism. 

Berlioz, the great composer and author of the celebrated 
** Treatise on Instrumentation,” who was an ardent admirer 
of the genius of Sax, did much in his writings to make 
known the fame of the latter. From the work referred to, 
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I infer the ring key on the lower joint of the clarinet, facili- 
tating the trills, was added by Sax. This invention super- 


seded the old style key. Previously, and even when 
Berlioz’ treatise was first published, these trills were 
classed among the impossibilities of the instrument, as may 
be seen by reference to page 106 of that work. In a 
paragraph on improvements made by Sax, page 115—writ- 
ten evidently at a later date—the foregoing are recognized 
and stated as possible, and mention is also made of a long 
key near the mouthpiece. Sax may have introduced the 
mechanism by which the trills became possible, but Berlioz 
nowhere makes mention of it, but on the contrary shows 





explicitly in his table of trills that such were impossible in 
his times. The inventor also extended the compass of the 
clarinet to E flat. Why this improvement was not generally 
adopted is hard to say, since the key or keys necessary to 
produce a low E flat would give, one would think, a B 
flat in the twelfth above of much better tonal quality than 
that produced by the present method, and besides at times 
greatly facilitate the fingering in certain passages now con- 
sidered awkward. 

Klosé, whose method for the clarinet is considered a 
standard work, is mentioned as having effected improve- 
ments in its mechanism. These improvements lay in his 
adaptation of the system applied to the flute by Boehm in 
the early part of the present century, but which, for rea- 
sons hereinafter stated, of more than doubtful benefit to 
the clarinet. Modifications of the system, often by sugges- 
tion of performers, have béen successfully made by more 
recent manufacturers. At the present writing, the key 
mechanism appears to have arrived at perfection and to be 
equal to the technical requirements of the day. The addi- 
tional trill, duplicate and extra ring keys, none of which 
are essentially new in the sense of adding new tones, but 
merely contrivances attached for the more convenient 
operation of the original thirteen keys, to facilitate the 
performance of many difficult passages, have come into use 
since the days of Sax, and credit for them is mainly due to 
Klosé’s attempt to conform the Boehm system for flute in 
its entirety to the requirements of the clarinet. 

Until about 1800 the smaller forms only of the clarinet 
were known. In 1805, says a French writer, Dumas, gold- 
smith to Napoleon I., presented for the approval of the 
Imperial Conservatoire, a bass clarinet which he had 
invented. But later, in 1828, Streitwolf, a manufacturer of 
Géttingen, constructed the basset horn (an alto clarinet in 
F). In the following year the same maker produced a 
contrabass clarinet, the compass of which descended four 
notes lower than the bassoon, that is to FF. In 1888, Sax, 
Paris, perfected the bass clarinet by employing a tube of 
greatly increased diameter and augmented the keys to the 


wal] 


number of twenty-two. Homogeneity of sound and more 
beautiful quality of tone were the real results attained by 
Sax’s improvements. Yet again this maker constructed a 
contrabass clarinet in E flat, which, an octave lower in 
pitch than the present E flat alto clarinet, descends to a 
sound in unison with low GG of the string bass. Recently 
Besson & Co. have perfected a contrabass clarinet in Bé, 
the pitch of which is two octaves lower than the ordinary 
Bé clarinet, and by adding keys to the bell elongation. 
enables the performer ,to reach sounds yet a fifth lower. 
This instrument therefore descends to AAA, four octaves 
below a in the second space, treble clef ! 

At the present time the clarinet family, in range of com- 
pass, color and mobility of tone, and mechanical facilities, 
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is the most complete among wind instruments, affording 
composers and performers scope in expression and execy. 
tion second only to that of the string group. To give som 
idea of the completeness and range of the clarinet family 
the following table is added : 


CLARINET FaMILy, Written, 





Alto (E flat) 


Contra Bass (BY) “' 


a 


The foregoing table shows that the tqtal range of the 
clarinet family covers the enormous compass of six and 
one-eighth octaves. When we remember that by far the 
greatest number of compositions for orchestra or band are 
expressed within a range of five octaves, some better idea 
of the capacity of clarinets will be formed. Nor is the 
extent of compass the only point to reeommed them. Each 
clarinet is distinct from the other in shades of tone. The 
distinction is quite as pronounced as among string instru- 
ments, the ponderous gravity of the contrabass, the 
violoncello-like effects of the so-called bass clarinet, the 
sympathetic and viola-like alto clarinet, the beautiful mezzo 
tints of the A, Bé and C clarinets, and the crystalline brill- 
iancy of that in Edé affording ample opportunity for the 
expression of every degree of emotional force the composer 
seeks to depict in the string quartet and quintet. ‘The pos- 
sibilities of the clarinet family are great and have never 
yet been done full justice to, for although some of the best 
masters have written for the instruments as individuals, no 
sustained effort to show off the character of the whole in 
concerted action has ever yet been seriously made.—Arthur 
A. Clappi, in ‘‘ Dominant.” 
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Never wins in the long 
run. We speak truthfully 
and sincerely in commend- 
ing to your attention the 
well made and popular 
priced 


Claflin Piano. 


MADE IN NEw York, 
at 619-523 West 45th St. 








P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 
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C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 
Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
2 Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 








and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 





conditions, 


UIRGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 








C. F. GOEPEL & CO. 
IMPORTERS AND 
DEALERS IN 
PIANO MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES AND TOOLS, 
137 EAST 13th STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue; ready April 1. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


511 & 513 E. 137th St., NEW YORK. 
GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 











GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET.) 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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——MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE NEEDHAM vino phot NEEDHAM ORGANS 





UNEXCELLED FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, 


LEAD THE WORLD FoR 
QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 


EB. A. COLE, Sgcrerary, CHAS, H, PARSONS, Presipant 


Office and Warerooms, 36 East 14th St. (cnics Sauer), New York. 


FOREIGN AQENCIES;: 


GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Amaaivce, London. NEW ZEALAND—Muiuwer & Tompson, Christ- 


RUSSIA— Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and church, 
arsaw. INDIA—T. Bevan & Co., Calcutta. 


AUSTRALIA~—Svutron Bros., Melbourne. BRAZIL—F. Ricnarps, Rio Janiero. 
GERMANY —B6ume & Son, Gera-Reuss. (For American Agencies address Home Office as above.) 
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Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Avenue, New York. 
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PIANO PLATES. 


Send your address and receive a Sample Plate 
and Prices. Charges prepaid. 


L. E. HOYT & CO., Waltun, N. Y. 





Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 


CLEVELAND FOOTE, Agent, 47 Broadway, New York. 
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The Piano in Its Acoustic Properties- 





(Translated from the German of Siegfried Hansing for the London 
* Musical Opinion and Music Trade Review,”’} 


Continued from Tur Musica Courier, October 25, 1893. 


For first article see May 18, 1892. For second article see 
August 24, 1892. For third article see November 9, 
1892. For fourth article see November 30, 1892. For 
Sifth article see December 21, 1892. For sixth article 
see January 4,1893. For seventh article see January 
11, 1893. For eighth article see January 18, 1893. 
For ninth article see January 25,1893. For tenth 
article see February 15,1893. For eleventh article 
see March 22,1893. For twelfth article see May 24, 
1893. For thirteenth article see September 27, 1893. 
For fourteenth article see October 11, 1893. For fif- 
teenth article see October 25, 1893. For sixteenth 
article see November 15, 1893. 


Cuarrer IX.—Tue Sounp Boarp (Continued). 
HE ferm of the bridge is dependent upon the 
position of the strings and their length; so that in 
square pianos the form of the bridge is very different 
from that in grands and uprights; but when the bridge 
is higher and broader than usual a greater strain is thrown 
upon the iron work, and as the ribs alone have not sufficient 
rigidity to carry the belly, the latter is likely to sink, caus- 
ing a tendency in the instrument to get out of tune. A 
convex form in the sound board is not always advantageous, 
especially if attained by gluing on bent ribs composed of 
two thicknesses of wood, as thisinterferes considerably with 
the elasticity of the belly. An effective mode of procedure 
will be found to be as follows: Before the bridge is gluedon 
let the belly be submitted for a whole day toa considerable 
degree of dry heat, and while in this dry and shrunken con- 
dition let the ribs be glued on to it while it is lying on a per- 
fectly flat bed. When the belly has cooled down and resumed 
its former dimensions—when it will be found to be con- 
siderably concave—the bridge should be glued on. The 
bed used for this purpose may still be quite flat, although 
of course it must now have channels cut in it to receive 
the ribs. By this method the sound board will be found to 
have had imparted to its entire substance a peculiar tension 
which will greatly assist its action and will produce re- 
markable intensity of tone. 

Concerning the various artifices which have been tried 
with the timber for sound boards, or the bellies themselves, 
and which every manufacturer has more or less sympathy 
with, I would like to raise my protest against any so-called 
** process for impregnating the wood.” A well-known firm 
in Vienna exjlained, at the commencement of the present 
century, the manner in which they treated their sound 
boards as follows: ‘‘The timber for bellies and actions 
before being dried is steamed for 48 hours. The hot 
steam from salt water penetrates all the pores of the 
wood, dissolves the resin therein and conducts it to the 
surface of the plank, where it may be seen standing in 
drops. It is evident that a sound board thus treated must 
be not only much more durable, but also more adapted to 
the acoustic properties required of it.” 

Now, I will confess that at one time I was one of the 
most rabid empirics in this matter. I tried salt, sulphur 
and steel as obtained from various mineral springs. Not 
content with the failure of these, I tried a number of acids ; 
but I learned at last that, although I could spoil any amount 
of timber, I did not succeed in a single instance in doing 
any good. I then tried another method, which was to ren- 
der the timber magnetic. Taking 12 selected bellies, I 
exposed them for three ‘months to the direct rays of a ver- 


tical sun, at the same time protecting them from rain, or 
even damp air, The planks were sunburnt on the surface, 
and the resin stood in bead-like drops thereon ; but I was 
eventually compelled to admit that all my trouble had been 
in vain, as these particular bellies were-in no respect one 
whit better than those made of timber dried in the ordinary 
way. Wood which has been dried by being stacked for 
six or seven years in such a way as to admit of a free circu- 
lation of air about it in a covered loft is (for the making of 
sound boards) preferable to any that has been artificially 
dried or otherwise prepared. 
(To be continued.) 








Machine for Typewriting Music. 


NOVEL machine has recently been pat- 

ented by Frank H. Bowen of this city, being dated 
July 4, 1898, numbered 500,793. This machine is for type- 
writing music, and the model made by Mr. Bowen shows a 
remarkably simple machine for so complicated work. He 
is the junior member of the firm of Bowen & Son, type- 
writer dealers, and for 11 years has been continuously en- 
gaged in the business as dealer, copyist and repairer, and 
ought to know the essentials of a successful typewriter. 
The writing of music by handis a slow, tedious and un- 
satisfactory operation, both to the writer and the unfortu- 
nate musician who has to play from manuscript, while the 
duplication of musical compositions, either by musical type, 
lithographing or engraving is very expensive. Boston is 
the only place in New England where such printing is 
done. The need of some means for accurately and easily 
producing from one to a few dozen copies of a piece of 
music, with fair degree of speed, has long been felt and has 
recently been mentioned in journals in this country and 
England. While it is presumab’y impossible to get a sim- 
ple machine to write everything in a musical composition, 
yet this machine will write at least 95 per cent., the re- 
mainder being more readily supplied with a pen. 

Mr. Bowen has a model on exhibition at his office in ‘‘ The 
Republican” Building. The mode! is a perfect working 
machine, but is rough and crude, as all the work, even the 
cutting of the steel type, was done by himself, and his 
most complicated tool was a drill brace. At first sight the 
machine looks like the No. 2 Remington, that machine 
being used as the basis, retaining the frame, key levers, 
type bars and carriage. Any type bar machine, however, 
may be adapted tothis use. Looking first at the carriage 
it is seen that the roller ratchet head is made much finer, to 
allow notes to be closely written. The line spacing lever is 
continued rearwardly and rests on a horizontal rod parallel 
with and a little in front of the back carriage rod, a spring 
pressing it down at its rearend. This horizontal rod is se- 
cured to two arms, one near each side of the machine, and 
are pivoted on the top plate near their centres, the forward 
ends being connected with the common form of universal 
bar passing across the under side of all the key levers, so 
that the arms and rod form a swinging frame. When a 
character is struck the depression of the universal bar 
draws down on the forward ends of the arms and raises the 
horizontal rod at the rear of this swinging frame, carrying 
up the rear end of the line spacing lever until the pawl 
thereon clears a tooth of the ratchet head. On the release 
of the key the spring forces the lever down, rotating the 
roller one tooth, bringing the paper forward for the next 
note, The carriage is shifted endwise only for different 
lines, octaves or notes, and the paper is fed forward with 
each stroke of the type. The type strike lengthwise of the 
roller, and thus secure a perfect impression, although the 





type may be quite long. 





The machine is designed either to use ruled paper or to 
write its own staff by repeating a five-lined character. There 
is provision by which smaller or larger gears may be sub- 
stituted to change to narrower or wider staff rulings, but it 
is preferable that the machine rule its own paper, and in a 
second machine now under way there is an automatic staff 
ruling apparatus, which can be put in operation or thrown 
off by a simple touch. The ribbon movement is mainly 
the same as the Remington, except that an arm is attached 
to the swinging frame and carries a pawl on its free end 
which engages the teeth of a rachet on the ribbon shaft, 
causing the ribbon to move with every stroke on the keys. 
The machine is provided with thirty-eight characters—G, 
F and C clefs, time figures, staff lines, ledger lines, single 
and double bar, sharp, flat and natural, dot, repeat the 
hold, whole, half, quarter, eighth and sixteenth rests, 
whole note and two notes each of half, quarter, eighth and 
sixteenth, one of each with stem up and the other with 
stem down, and with two sets of tie bars for connecting 
notes in groups of eighths, sixteenths, thirty-seconds or 
sixty-fourths, ascending, descending or horizontal. 

At the rear of the carriage the ordinary spacing rack is 
replaced by a horizontal rack, which meshes with a gear 
wheel secured to the upper end of a vertical shaft, jour- 
naled at its lower end and supported near the top. A 
clock spring attached to the shaft turns it in one direction, 
and a ratchet wheel rigidly attached to the shaft just above 
the spring retains it in any given position by means of a 
double or escapement pawl. This pawl is pivoted ona 
swinging arm, and against a stud on this arm a series of 
seven short levers have bearing. Each of these levers has 
a different length of motion, regulated by adjustable stops, 
and they are connected by rods to seven keys placed above 
and back of the main keyboard at the left front of the ma- 
chine, so that pressure on any one of these keys will shift 
the carriage endwise a distance determined by the position 
of the stop. The notes ordinarily strike on C on the ledger 
line below. By pressing the first of these seven note shift 
keys and striking the note it falls on D, the second brings 
it on E, third F, fourth G, fifth A, sixth B, and seventh the 
C in the third space, thus making the full octave. The 
machine returns to its first position whenever these keys 
are released. Notes with stems down strike an octaye 
higher. 

Pressure on a lever running above the note shift keys 
throws a pawl into engagement with the rear ratchet wheel 
and rotates a tooth past the double pawl, carrying the car- 
riage along so that the notes are printed an octave higher 
than before, the note shift keys continuing to work as be- 
fore stated. Pressure on a second similar lever acts directly 
on the double or escapement pawl and allows the spring to 
rotate the ratchet wheel one tooth, and the notes will then 
write an octave lower. Either motion may be continued to 
the full extent of the motion of the carriage, so that any 
note may be imprinted on the paper in any position without 
raising the hands from the keyboard, the entire carriage 
motion being controlled from the keyboard. Chords are 
easily written by holding the space bar with the left thumb, 
the left hand operating the shift keys, and the chord can be 
written as fast as the right can strike the proper keys, and 
the chord is written with absolute certainty. 

This machine will make manifold copies with carbon 
paper, or can use the hectograph, and especially the mimeo- 
graph process of duplicating as well as any typewriter, thus 
rendering it easy to make a dozen or few hundred copies 
from one writing of the music, and equal to some litho- 
graphed music, or the work of the machine may be photo- 
lithographed. The machine will write faster than a man 
would ordinarily write music plainly, and the gain in legi- 
bility is great. Improvements now assured will double the 
— ease of operation.—Springfield (Mass.) ‘t Repub- 

ican. 
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CATALOGUE FREE! 


“CROWN” 


PIANOS 4s» ORGANS, 


Made by and Sold to the Trade only by 


GEO. P. BENT, 


823 to 333 So. Canal Street, 





DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN, 
ASE FOR IT AT OWCE! 


A een DE 


“CROWN” 
Pianos and Organs. 
NOT STRANGE! that ne See is 


¢ 


BUT 
and from time to time I need organ 
sdipun, cn gull, G0 chet pee 









CHICAGO. 





323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 





























WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET) 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEw YorRn=xz. . . 


GW. SHAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


=== PIANOS 


paces woverate ND GQ,000 MADE  eveav wstauuenr 


TERMS REASONABLE. "AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED, 
(ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE “ence. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


——— &o., &o.— 


EF. HEPBURN ct Co., 
ROOM o— BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK, 
Factories and Millis ~ Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y. 











LT... 











WAREROOMS: 


HALLET & DAVIS CO’S PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim 


GRAND SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Saderend 10, Liszt, Gottschalk, am Bendel, Seaem, Saro 
Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’ 
Greatest Masters. 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





AUGUSTUS J. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FELTS., 


225 and 227 New Jersey R. R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 





The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Modei 
SOLO VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world. Send for our 
New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Price List, just issued. Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
and Cases. Purest Italian Solo 


rue Ako eal ta feted ope 
B. J. ALBERT, 124 3. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


N. B.—Have you seen the E, J.Arszrt Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive circular, 









HAMMACHER: SCHLEMMER 


BOWERY EW YORK. 


PIANO AND ORGAN 


MATERIALS 4N° 





ASS. STRING 


NGRAVED PANEL 


FRANCIS — RAMACCIOTT! 
4 WEST 2718 ST.NY 


SAWEDSBE 


162 & I 


HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


GORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. EX. SMITE, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 














Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS, & 0O., Southwestern Agts., ST. Louls, MO. 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New England Agents 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. * 




















WE LEAD THE TRADE. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE COMET “EDNA”! IT IS COMING! 


DIALOGUE, 
EpNA OrGAN—‘‘ Do you miss me at home?” 


CusToMER—‘“‘ You are the one I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not.” 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., "°"Sio“* | 


| 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories; St. Johnsville, N. ¥., on N. ¥. C. RR. ; Chicago Heights on East Ill, RR, 


"HQVUL LSYG FHL 19 CTIGUYH 








BUILT ON HONOR. 











CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


A. P. BOTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND J OBBERS. 

















THE PIANO AND ORGAN SUPPLY CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. 








REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A43865. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


HIGHEST GRADE. 





STRICTLY 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogue 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, ! Ch icago 


Factory: 500, 502, 604 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORE 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 








STHGHR ck Oo., 
FACTORIZS AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 

Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

All mail should be sent to the office. 

Send for Catalogue. 











te 


Cleat ia 


"Telahs 


ANC Ss 


AGO 


q baie 








426-130 N. Union St., Chicago, |! 





SALESROOMS 
CHICAGO. —.—<i_ 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 








“THE 


MANUFACTURED BY 
HIGH CLASS ONLY. 


«ST 24s CA. PIANOS 


Capital. 


STARCK PIANO:C9 sso:000.0. 


171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 








HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand aud Upright 
PIANOS, 


68 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicag>, Il. 





Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 
musical authorities on application. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 





OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Thompson Music Co., 


— JOBBERS OF — 


MUSICAL GOODS, 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Sohmer Pianos. Mathushek Pianos, 
Gemunder Guitars, 
3867 WABASH AVENUE. 








HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C, HINZE, President, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL, 


COULON PIANO GO, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FORTEs. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED.————=— 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, U. SBS. A: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
85, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT * PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 


471 Olybourn Ave,, 
OBRICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


B. ZSCHERPE & C0., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL.» 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 











































AUCUST POLLMANN, | 
R osha ny po nstumens 


Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easies* string instrument 
to learn to ™'ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


40 & 72 Franklin St, ‘ir.asway, Mew York City. 


Tree ee 
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THE PREMIER SNARE DRUM. 





Each Head can be tightened separately, 





Tightening device made entirely of metal. 





A. G. SOISTMANN, Manacer, 
923 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Catalogue. . 
U. S. Pat. July 5, 1892. 





Canada Pat. Nov. 30, 1892. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 














Brapsury Music | CHICAGO, ILL. BROOKLYN, N, Y. Manuracrokry, 
290 & 292 Fulton 8t.,' 210 State Street, | 1171 Broadway, | 125 to 135 Raymond St.. 


1 Y 
BROOKLYN, N. y, |  *#"# All Mew York communications to the © "| Bo oon? WN, N.Y. 









Mahogany Veneers are our specialty, We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market, 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


. New York, 


shaved. 


Foot East roth Street 





THE COLBY PIANO C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
TEE JULIUS N. BROWMDN CoO., WESTERN AGENTS. 


THe ANN ARBOR ORCANS 


ARE SALES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS. 





HIGH GRADE ORGAN MAKERS, 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
(The most perfect Action of the present time. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIB, 
NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United 
deatband Cannan. } 26 Warren St., New York. 











ng “GRAND, $0 oan GH 
PRS ca FORTE: AGTION 


| NEARS 
Ay 










2 
NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


PY < 
Cambridgeport Mass. 
BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT’ THE HIGHEST 









RAILROAD. 


——MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 





CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- 






















Established 
1849, 
Y C.N.STIMPSON 
& CO., 
Manufacturers PIANO 
° FACTORY. 
TRUSSES, Pha 
PILASTERS, &c., and Pilasters. 
In White Wood, Ash, Sawing, Carving 
Oak, Black Walnut and and 
Mahogany for Engraving Panels. 
SQUARE LEGS 
Grand, Square aNd | pon xerarnixe 
08. 
Upright Pianos, | °O~> *RAN0*- 
prigh BERNARD N. SMITH 
514 to 518 W. Mth St., 
Westfield, Mass. bn slp 















GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


CINCINNATI, O. 


LUDWIG & CO. 


THE 
| BLASIUS 
PIANO 
ce 


INCORPORATED. 
Capital: One Million Dollars. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The ©. 8S. STONE 


Fiano Cases 
ARH THE BEST. 
EBRVING, MASS. 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* "reece" 





702-704 East { 48th Street, 


NEW VORK. 
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ne 0 SHOR TV AA RITIN 


1833. 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 


GUIT ARS ne OY RE 


1893. 








t@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 1 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country 


They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S, De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS, De JANON, 


gee De GONI, 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
. J. P. COUPA, 


Mr. FERRER, 


BP many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 


Mr. N. W. GOULD 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 


only here in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 


Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 





KURTZMANN 
PIANOS. 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., 





€.;4 OPULAR 
_ EASE 
[A NOS. — 





93000 


E iso? 
Si New York 
and 


ID cricga0 











MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, Xi. Y. 


Kea = 


Grand, Square and Upright And Every Quality Requisite in « 


Power and meabes Quality of Tone, 
FIRST CLASS PIANO 
4~PIANOS.?> 





























EXCELSIOR VIOLINS, 


Violas, ’Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 


L ° CELS 
SE-Sp | Highest Grade Instruments,  ,<*° °@ 


By First-Ciass Artists ONLy. 


Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 





Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. 
Agencies for several States still open. 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (SAXONY). 


mdon Branch : 37 Jewin Crescent, E.C. 
*u07900})}ddp Uo poy eq OL 
*HOTIOO NI £L8SIT GHaPuULSaAITTI 


Glasgow Branch: 21 East Howard St. 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Centennial Exhibition, vst 


General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 
And are admitted to be the most Ce 
8 its of the Age. Guaranteed for leprated Rei 
pl ered Catalogue — on application, 


y of Touch, 
For Catalogue and Territory address 
Received Highest Award at the United States 


CONNOR 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


©. REINWARTH, 


Pi N FORTE STRINGS, | Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, Pianos in America. (2 Send for Catalogue. 
N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being th hi 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., ssihssaarehdieatin: 
a oe NEW YORK. | Tuned and Regulated. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (O., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Fernishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





| 134th Street and Southern 
| Boulevard, 
| 





NEV FOREX. 














OFFICE AND FACTORY; 


IVORYVTON, CONN. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station ; 
EsSsesEZX, CONN. 


Metcalf Piano Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
TAIB PIANO ACTION Co.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NNW TORK. 








Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 


G. CHEVREL, 


"| Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels, 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., Acents for United States 26 Warren St, New York—271 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





M. SCHLEISSNER, Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 


PROPRIETOR OF THE Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 


PHOENIX NOVELTY (0,,jccsssct Dent tnd bene mie 


uleanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
793 Broadway, New York. i ; , 
(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) — > ail tty. 


Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 


Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. desired. Please state reference when ordering. 








The Boston 


For Durability 
lity of d 
niin : [eeu nil 


PRICE MODERATE. 


Main Office and Works: Wooster, Ohio. 








NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR “" ORGAN 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all otker makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


HH. LEAR & CoO., Easton, Pa 








ee! 


ot 
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ERNEST CABLER & BROTHER: — SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. —— caused them to et =e A eed by cc cenpetent 1 udges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 

which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 

HL TROM PIANOS. other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 
Grade Instruments. 


a a % C. A. AH LSTROM, 


MANUFACTURER, 
ESTABLISHED 1875. Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


STHEI, CCCPER, HEWITT & Co. 


ccna alii TAY S53 LC TRENTON ron, company, Trenton, w. J 


ROBT, M_ WEBB. WIRE. 


190 THINRD AVANUE, NEW TORE. 


Japoine d coom [SANG | COLE & SON WAT LESSER. seins ice 


egg — pp VE NEERS 296 Fulton St., 1”: 
L\pnammene| FANCY WOODS, WICKHAM. CHAPMAN CO. 
aa 


Phikicioms, Seng": | 420 and 427 Bast Bighth St, Bast River, 
PIANO PLATES. 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 

CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


ne Yona 3j' and Pittsburgh NEW YORK. 
Y PIANO HARDW ARS. 











































BROWN x PAS ERO, 





ral, 4. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 








Wood + Brass Piano Stools, 


PIANO LAMPS, MUSIC RACKS, &e. 


NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 











SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE CHAS. PARKER C0,, 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


CHAS. P. BOWLBY, 


ink JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS, oye “ORGANS, 


Tlustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 5, 6 and 7 Octaves, 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, WASHINGTON, N. J., U. S. A. 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 


























MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


= NASSAU, N. Y. | 
ORGAN PIPES. | 


Wood and Metal. ... . Flue and Reed. ... - Voiced or Unvoioced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. ‘ 
SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, . READING MASS. | 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sremvway & Sons are the ale: Seatatuons who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal trames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WARBROOMS, STRINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 58d—653d Street, New York City 


PianoC ase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite s20th Street, New York City. 





E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
W loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and. have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “SouMER Piano.” 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Sonmer Piano,” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
dealers or agents. 

Every genuine 
stamped upon the sounding board : 


“SoHMER Piano” has the following trade mark 





Tid 9 > ¢ 
€o e's SOHM eR x a* 
FIRM TO AOS: 
RADE MARK 


SOHMER & CoO., 
Warerooms : 149—166 East 14th Strest, NEW YORK. 








BOoOSsTonl. 


BRIGGS PIANOS 


FIRST wm. 
b FIRS Tiss. 
FIRST 





in the Favor of the 
Public. 











AWARD FOR SOUNDING BOARDS. 








“The Sou 


nd Boards for Concert and Parlor 


Grands and Upright Pianos are made of the 


selected with 
joined, finished 


a 


(Signed) 


highest grade of spruce. 


Cut in their own forests, 
extreme care, perfectly matched, 


and tapered.” 
Max ScHIEDMAYER, Judge. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


§@ SEND FOR CATALUGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 





CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 


216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





rooms of JACK HAYNES, 20 


STARR, PIANOS 





Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 





ma jace sares'= The Starr Piano Company, 
anaom, INDIANA, 


East Seventeenth Street. 


In Chicago by HENRY DET- 
MER, Schiller Building, 103 East 
Randolph Street. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Corner Church New York. 

















